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I N t R 0 D U C-;iF I O N ' ^ 1 



John E. Readence 
Diane M. Barone 



Rc[^iir.k'd (loin UtMtlinji Research Quarii*rly 
Vol. M, No. 1 
0< IoIht NoM’inher IVcetpIxM E/)- 
< Inlein.iiiiiM.il Readme. .\sstK i.iiion 



Revisiting the First-Grade Studies: 
The importance of literacy history 



I n ilii.s issue \vc l)(>ldly gn beyond the tradition of re- 
seurch journals siieli as Rcricli}^ Research Qiicn'terly 
by reprinting "'I'lie OM>perati\'e Research Program in 
Pirsl-Cuade I^eading Instruction.*’ commonly known 
as the First-Grade Studies, written by Gu\- L Bond and 
Robert Dyksira .*^0 years ago. 'I'he reprint of tins study is 
introduced In* -Nlike Cjni\-es and Bob Dykstra. Mike is at 
liie I'niversity of Minnesota and was a colleague of 
liolVs before lie retired. ISol'). of course, is a coauthor of 
the I'irst-Cirade Studies. They provide the context for 
wlien anti why the studies were conducled. Their ]h‘o- 
logue gi\es us a .sense of the collaborative nature ^)f 
thc.se stiulies and [^nn idcs a Iramework as we read or 
reread this classic study. 

After reading the .study, there are tltree retrospec- 
ti\es. The first retrospective, "(-onnecting the Pa.st \^'ilh 
the Pre.sent: Hie Legacy and Spirit of the larsi-Cirade 
St tidies. “ is written by Lyn Searfo.ss. Lyn was personally 
involved in the Fir.slAinide Studies through his role as a 
graduate student of William 1). Sheldon of .Syracuse 
l'ni\'ersity. who directed an indi\'iclual .study in this pro- 
ject. I’ollowing Lyn's retrospective, l)a\'C Pearson writes 
about “The I'ir.si-Ciracle Studies: A Personal Reflection.** 
Dave was a doctoral siudeni at the I'niversity of 
.Minnesota when Bond and Dyk.sira were completing the 
final stages of data analysis and manu.scripl develop- 
ment. Finally. .Arletle \X illis and X'iolel Harris conelude 
the retrospectives with “Fxpanding the Boundaries; A 
Reaction to the I-irsl-Cirade Studies.” \X'e asked them to 
do this because we knew they w'ould jwsenl another 
per.speelix e by eon.^idering marginalized students who 
were nn\ explicitly dealt w ith when the studies were 
reported. 

.-\t this point, you may he thinking; Why are we 
mo\ing be\'ottd the traditions of RR^ iinc\ jXThap.s open- 



ing ourseh'es up to criticism? There are numerous rea- 
sons why we have ebexsen to reprint the First-Grade 
.Studies etiihcdded in the context of a j'M'ologue and 
retrosfjectives; 

• The importance of history to literacy re- 
searchers. Quoting from a recent Conversations article 
in written by .Moore, Monaghan, and Hartman 
(199“): "Hi.stoiy is a marginalized research genre among 
literacy profe.ssionals.... Itnlike many disciplines, literacy 
educ;Uion re.searchers have positioned history cm the 
fringes'* (p. 90). Additionally, IRA lias "commitiecl ii.self 
to the inclusion and encouragement of hi.stoiy as part of 
its ongoing activities” i I/istoiy of Reach ni> i\cnx 1997). In 
response to the.se thoughts, we are l>eing proactiv'e in 
recognizing the value of literacy hisloiy by reprinting the 
F'irst-C*trade Srudies, a classic research arlk'le. 

• The interest in beginning literacy. A recent 
reque.st for pro]^o.sals h.as indicated that a new reading 
research center will have as its mi.ssion i.ssues of begin- 
ning literacy. With this current alienlion to beginning lit- 
eracy, it makes .sen.se to revisit the First-Grade Studies, a 
research report that focused on the same issues. 

• This research report encourages method- 
ological eclecticism. The controversy between whole 
language and phonies iast ruction advocates has pcjlar- 
ized beginning reading instruction, As Shanahan and 
Neuman ( 1997) ha\e pointed out; 

edectkisin lias been under renewed attack recently. 
Increasingly rancorous arguments about the superiority of 
carious iastmclional approaches are evident, and .some 
meniliers of the re.seareh community have again become 
in\ (lived in the .searcli for be.st metiiod. An enduring lega- 
cy of this stiid\ has been a greater focus on Icaciier and 
learning situation eh;ir;icieri.siics rather than on methods 
and materials, tp. 208) 
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InrcMvsiin^ly. no study hits clialIong(.*d die basic findings 
of the rirsi-Cinidc Studies. 

• Practically speaking, lltc First-Grade Studies 
arc inaccessible. Tlic First -C'irat.le Suidie.s are nu longer 
in print. AddilionalK , tlio rc.seaivli rcpoit conipri.ses the 
entire i.ssue of RRQ, .so niakinj^ a coj^y of the report is 
problematic. In fan. makini.> a copy ot the entire rep m 1 
N'iolaies copyriglii laws. Iteprinling tlie resea rcli report 
remedies this ethical and legal dilemma and makes ilie 
Fiist-Grade vSuidies accessible. 

As Iidilors, \\{^ .see iliai reprinting a research report, 
in this case the Finst-Gradc Studies, prox’ides a .sen'ice to 
the literacy field. How many oftiur literacy colleagues 
have actually had formal exposure \o literacy liisioiy 
through discussions centered on such reports? How 
many of our doctoral students lake a course in literacy 
liLstoiy? It would .seem that in many cases, hLstorical ex- 
ploration has to lie done indi\'idualK’. as a personal {uir- 
suit. The reprinting of this report provides a \ eliide to 
begin .solving this problem. 

\XV conclude this f'diiorial by quoting from several 
fif our Editorial AcK'isoiy Board members on the topic of 
reprinting classic studies. 

There is \ alne at looking at what .shaped our past. 
It‘s rather sad that we tend not to lIo .so in a proper 
manner. IIoweNer. that said.. .might it not make sense to 



do .so in a manner where sevenil individuals provide 
both current and historical anak’sis of ilie piece in que.s- 
lion?" (N. Stahl, pcr.s(;nal communication, March .T 1997) 
”1 loo think that tliere is a way to make use of our 
pa.sl in the present pages of RRQ. How best to do that is 
a matter for fiiither cii.scii.ssi()n...hiit I think there must be 
ways to do it .so iliai it animates our current discourse. ” 
CO.K. Hartman, personal communication, March 3. 1997) 
"It's a shame for us to lose sight of our past. The 
idea of situating cla.ssie .studies/anieles witliin the context 
of current commeniaiy .seems inihguingly inieresUng to 
me.'’ (M.R. Uuddell, personal communication. March d. 
1997) 

It is with this spirit that we made the decision to 
reprint the Eirsi-Graclc Studies. We hope the literacy edu- 
cators of today and those who will mm'e into ihe.se posi- 
tions in the future eiijo\’ and benefit from thi.s t’enttire. 
We encourage you to think alioul this issue of RRQ and 
the notion of reprinting classic aiticles, and let us know 
your thoughts through a Letter to the Editors. 

REFERENCES 

laA im iic.s i.isk fnuv nii hiMon < sprinj*) of 

\eirs. JCAl). 

MOORK. n,\V,. .MO\.‘\(',U.-\N. I- J . .S: 1 1.Mmi/W, 1) K ( FO') 

Willies of !ilLTiU.y helun-. ki'y.’ardi QuarUr/i. JJ. UU-IUJ. 

StlAXAHAX. T . X- Xl-f.MAX. S U ( l.nvr.KV rcseareh liul 
makes a cllft'cromv Research ^juurlcrly. ,>J. .102-21 a 
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Michael F. Graves 
Roi')ert Dykslra 
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Contextualizing the First-Grade Studies: 
What is the best way to teach children 
to read? 



lie peiululum. d fininj:' if unforUin;ite synilx;! of 
our \ adllannj4 approach lo bcj»inninj» rcaclinj; 
insirucUon. has a lonj-i hisimy; and ihc fcr\or 
and rano>r dial have so ohen powered the 
reading pendulum can he found ai \ arious points in 
lime. In ihe late i’^nos. Samuel lleir.icke. founder of the 
first Ciernian in.siilule for trainint» the deaf, expres.sed his 
disdain foi the then prevalent spelling melliod ot teach- 
ing reading ^vilh these words: 

The spelling nieiluKl is a grtMter preivulitt* than huining 
wit dies and heretics-. indc‘ed it is a greater crime than (lie 
rack and ail the inluimanities lunipe<l together. I’nr it !«' in 
defiaiKC of all natural and revealed laws: it hegels suipid- 
iiy. ilhiess. and death ilsell’. It is child KM'Uire — a sIowct 
and surer child-murder, ((quoted in .\lathews. inUfv p. 

And in hSaJ, Horace Mann, Secretary ot the 
.Massachu.setts Slate Board of 1‘ducation. was only some- 
w'har le.ss dramatic in denouncing the alphabet-spelling 
method then pmmineni in the Tnited Stales: 

('.onipare the alunv method Ian approach Mann had oh- 
seived in Ihvissia that hc'gan with meaningful vktMxls and 
only tlien anaiv/ed the words into eomponent patl.sl w ith 
(hat of calling uj"> a class ol abecedarians — or. what i'' more 
common, a single child — and while the teacher holds a 
hr •’ I a I’d before him, w iili a pointer in his hand. .says. 

(I ■, he echoes a: then h. and he echoes /;, and so cmi un- 
til the vertical row of lifeless and ill-favored characters is 
completed, and ilieii of remanding iiim to his seal. t<^ sit siili 
and look at vacancy, (reprinted in Smitli. lUtiS. p. ~g) 



In the deciides I'ollowing Mann's pronouncement, 
the reading penelulum swung hack and forth, and a vari- 
ety of methods were used in American schools, But in 
the early iPOOs. reading aulii(^rities began lo reach more 
agreement on methods, and from al')oui 19^0 to the mid- 
19S0S, the reading pendulum hung nearly moiionle.ss. 
I’he basal reader approach was firmly entrenched as the 
pnmaiy metluKl of teaching reading, in response to a 
national suivey of inslruetional practices in reading con- 
tlucled by Ralph Siaiger ( 19^H) 69’b. (d'the respondents 
rcj^oried using one ha.sal series, 20" n reported using tw'o 
ha.sals, and 1 1"'> reported using iliree or more hasals. 
That, as you can .see. adds uj') lo lOObi of the re.spon- 
dents rep)orling that they used hasals. 'fhe hasals, of 
cour.se. diHered .somewhat from each other, changed in 
some ways over the period, and included a numlx*r of 
(.liffereni features. However, the feature mo.st relcwant 
here, and a common feature of mo.st hasals of that day, 
was their laid-back approach to phonies instruction. 
Typically, phonie.s leaching was delayed until after be- 
ginning readers had learned to identify about sO sight 
words. Morecjver, phonics was typically taught as a 
back-up word identification .strategy, one lo be u.sed 
only after meaning clues and word structure analysis 
were unsuece.ssful. 

This period of agreement came to an abrupt end. 
the pendulum vvas again pul into motion, and the eon- 
Hiel lliat woukl prompt the I'irst-Grade Studie.s was re- 
newed with the publication of Rudolf I'le.sclTs U"/7v 
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Joh}uiy CM}i 't Rvdii in I'lcsdi altackecl ihc lia.sal ap- 

proadi ic) reading instmait)n with li vengeance: 

I'A’t'r sinrt* iSiin pfOf)lL‘ all owr ilic world — \vlKTe\x*r 
.m :ilph;ibtMit sysicni ol uiiiini', \mis iis(aI--- learnvd how lo 
read and write by ihe .simple j-Moeess o)‘ iiiemori/ing ihi.* 
MHiml ol i’acli leilcr in (he alf^habel.... F,.\cc*pt. as 1 said ix*- 
Ibre. (wentielh-eenuuy Amerioms. We bas e ihiow n 3^00 
years of ei\ ilization nul (he window d'leseb. pj'». 

Fle.sdbs book was immensely popular. U slaved on (he 
hesiseller lisi Tor moiv (ban ,3b weeks; it w as sc'rialixed in 
newspapers ihroiigboiit the I'.S.; and, in I’act. it Is eui- 
rently on the bookshelves ai Barnes and Noble. In the 
v\'ords of Jeanne Chalk 

rieseh ehallenged — .sirongly. clearly, and jiolemieally — 

(he prevailing \iews on beginning reading insmiction. 

\N hich emphasized leaching children by a sight meihnd. 
He ;id\'oeaietl a reUirn in a phonit ;ip[-»roa( h (e;irly leach 
ing of t(>rK‘spniHl(.*nces In-iwt'en lett^is .itul sounds) as 
(he besi — no (he o;//(^-nieihod (o usi* in beginning in- 
siruciion. lie lound sui^pori lor this view in his inierpreia- 
lion oi rile twisting reatling re.search. pariieularly (he 
researeh comparing sight anti plionie meihotls. (< )tldK 
cmxigli this saane Ix vdy of research lormetl the basis lor 
the [srtA ailing nietiiods. and [Proponents u| ilu'st* methods 
itsetl it (o delenti tliemsehes. ) (Chalk bxr..pp. 

Another fatior innuential in prompting, oral k‘asi 
enabling, the Firsl-C Iratle .Mtitiies w as the laundiing of 
Sputnik 1 in October ol I-or days. Sputnik 1 eir- 

detl the earth, mocking the IkS. spaee elTort with its 
eon.siani beep. Many Anierieans belies ed that (lie 
Russians had dennin.straled a seienlibe superiorits that 
bode poorly for the ntiteome of ilie Cold War. 
Responding to ibis pereei\etl threat, in 19^8 the I '.S. 
Congress jxi.s.setl the' National Defense bdueation At'i. 
which proN'idcxl \x'ry sub.sianiial funding lo t hannel stu- 
dents into courses of study the government deemed im- 
j'xpruint U) national security. Although much t>f this 
money went to science and engineering, funds al.so w vnl 
to less technical aiea.s; and the general recognition of the 
impottanee of improving ediic'ation made .seeuring fund- 
ing lor re.search such as the I'irsi-Cratk’ Studies easier. 

Bromj’iled by the furor that iiad folkiwed Me.seh's 
book and probably encouraged about the possibilities of 
funding It illowing Sputnik and the National Defense 
Kduealion Act. the National C a inference on Re.seairh u\ 
Hnglisli e.stalplished a special commiUee on reading rc- 
.searcb. The ctimmiUec met for the first lime at Syraeu.se 
Cniversily in 19S9. when, according to (^hall. the contro- 
versy osxT methods had reached its mo.si Ipiiier point, 
and laid the .seeds for the First-C iiade .Studies. 

At this meeting, the committee — composed of C iuy 
I3ond. Jeanne' (>hall, Theodore* Clymer. Donald Durrell. 



W'illiam Sheldon, James Soffelli (a linguist at Syracuse), 
Ralph Siaiger, and Kiis.scll Stauffer (diair) — agreed that the 
available rescxirch evidence, or at Ic'a.st the synihc-sis of the 
research that was airrcnily a\ a liable, was .so \ agtie, con- 
iraclielor^', and incomplete as lo c'neotirage c^onllicling ir- 
icrpretaiions, 'Fliey further agreed on two complementaiy' 
re.scMrch programs. Cball decided to imcleriake a c rilieal, 
s\’stemalic analy.sis of the re.search aJready available, a re- 
view* es eiULially publi.sbcd as Lciinihiy lo Rciui: The Ciwa! 
Pchdlci 19(0. The group as a whole dccTlcxl lo begin a 
largc-.scalc cooperative c.xpeiiment v\ ilh elcaiiy clelined 
c'ontrol.s that c'ould pros ide solid es iclence tin whether 
.some approaches were indeed mtJiv elTeelis'e than others 
for specific tmicomes in reading, for particular kinds of 
c hildren, with jxmicular kinds of teachers, and in panicii- 
lar kinds tif .sclitxil siuiaiitin.s" (C^liall, 19(v, p. S). 

Sub.sc*c|iienl to this meeting, an e.xpanded group met 
at ilie I'nisersiiy of Chicagti In 19(i() to establish the actual 
guick'lines lor a largt*-scak* cotipcr.ilis c rc*.sc*arch program. 
In 19(i3. the Oiopcralise Research Hrancli of the I '.S. 
Olfice t)f Fcluc'aiitin indicated its svillingne.ss iti prtis idc' fi- 
nancial sLipiKirt for sucii a study and ins ilcxl prtipo.sals. In 
l9<ii, (liiy Ikmd was seleclc*cl lt> orehe.siraie the research 
and .synthesixe and analyxe tlie rc'sulfs tif the sarioiis stuck 
ies tb.il wtiulcl be ctingilelecl as patt of the prtigram, and 
the I 'niscTsiiN tif Minnc'soia became' the ('tiordinaiing 
(ienUT lor (he ivseareh. In that same ycxir, '() proj'iosals 
were submiited lo the I’.S. Offiev tif ITlucalitm. V tif 
which were seleeled Ibr funding. Then, in Sc'iitember 
19(1 1 , the .suicK it.self bc'gan. It was a truly \a,M imdeHak- 
ing. Nt>t only were S' indisidiial pititcxts imtilsed; liie 
.study tjiiite liieralK .sjxinnecl llie lengi i and breadth tif the 
r.S., w ith, ftir example, Olis'e Niles tiirc'cting a .stuck* in 
Massat'huseti.s, (ic'tirge Spaehe direaing tine* in 1-ltiritla. 
and Jtihn Manning directing tine ii'i Cialiltimta. 

As dccscribcd in the FXr AVvOreptul. the Studies 
wc*re designed it> gather data rele\-a!il tti litre *e basic 
(jiiestitins; 

I In wh:it ;u't‘ t.-ninus pupil. UMt linr. i I.iks, scTonl. 

.mil toinnuinits charat iciistit s related In pupil ,icliie\c‘- 
ment in liisl graUc reatling and spelling'' 

Whidi nl'the many iippro.u he^ (n initial re.itlin.g in- 
sUiklinii i^KxliitV'' superini re.uhng and spelling at the 
entl ( >1 the first grade? 

3 . Is any prtigrani imit|tiely clleetive nr inclleciise Inr 
pupils with liigh nr Inw reatlincss for reading? < Bnn«.l 
Dyksira, 19(r. 11 . S in tiriginal tc'xt p. 9 in ihi.s htxik) 

In cltiing .St), the Suitiies inscvstigaied six insiruelional ap- 
prtiac'hes; Ba.sal. Basal plus I’htinic's. i.l.a., Ungiiislie, 
kanguage Hxperience. and Bltonie Linguistic. 

rp It) this point, wc* ha\'c‘ attempted to desc ribe 
brieHy the' genesis ol the I*irsi-( jrade Studies and the 
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c onicNi in wliic'li \Uc\ wcTc' unckTlakcn. In condiiclin^ 
ihi.s inlmdiiuinn lo ilu’ Siiklirs. ihivc poinl^ .seem pariic' 
iilaiiy worthy ol comuK'ni. 

I'ir.’.i, with the cwcvpiit >n ol iIk' i’ 

approach, the c.ssc'IHv ol ilk* other approache.s and the 
didea'nees amoni* ilk*m had to rio with tlk‘ manner in 
which the code of \\;iik*n laiglish was inirckluced to the 
hc)^nnnins» reader ai»d ihe timing and rc*lali\e emphasis 
j»i^en to in.simeiicHt in the eotie. 'loday, ol c’oiirse. a j^rc-at 
deal of ilk' coniic)\ers\ iac'i inslriietiona! nietlukls iv- 
\ol\e.s around these same issues, a sitimik>n that reecMitly 
promised tlk* Inlia’naiional Keadint» Association Board o. 
Directors in issue a position siaiemetit on Tbc Role of 
Phoiik'S i'}f Readiiiii /iistrin /iou (“IKA Takes Siand,'' P^n. 

(')iir sc*eond point is ihat the Sliklies represent a 
imu|ue spirit of eoopcaalion aiul seinessiH'ss amon.u the 
reaclinu eduealif)n authorities of that era, most of whom 
were in\'ol\'ed in the planniiiLt or the implementation ol 
the research, riu'se prole.ssionals, many of Whom were 
authors ol Basal readiiy^ series, and many ol whom luul 
puBlished the aiith<kiivili\e readinji methods texts oI'iIk.- 
da\ . liU'ialK put their eredihilil\' on liie lint* in this tax >p 
cTaii\e researc'li entit'aNor. 

Out third point has to d(M\ iili the le.seartli /eil- 
,ueisi at the time ol the Sludit's. The Studies \\k‘re 
jdanned aiul earnetl out sliortly alter iIk* pul)lieation of 
Dt>nald r.amjMiell and Julian Stanley’s classic 
lixfiorimoUdl cnul f^uds'oRxRcnmruhtl ! k’slii}}^ for 
Roscorch o)t Teachiu^ ( P^f>3) anti well licit ire Kiehard 
Snow’s "Uepri'seniaiiN e aiui (^nasi Kepresenlaliw 
DesiLtns !t>r Ueseait h t>ii Teaehiiyk” ( certainly one 

tTihe first widely eireulated ediit'alitmal arliek's it) (jiicvs- 
litin the iradilional appmaelt tt) rt'seareh. The Mutlk*s arc* 
thus firmly in the- (Mimphell and Sianic'y iratliiit)n and 
must lx* untlevsic jocl as a |>ari ol that tradition. This tradi- 
tit)ii has its limits, winch haw hc*eii prominently dis- 
cii.ssc*d in rc*ec*nt yc*ars. as well as iis stivn^ths, whit li 
haw rt'tviwd niueh le.ss attcailion leceiith . 

d’he l'iisi-(iratle Siuclic*s did nt>t. of eotirsc*. ans\wr 
the* ciuesiioii posed in our title W'c now krn)W, almost 
certainly helter than wc* tiici J>(i years a.uo. that the c|ues 
tit)n lias no simple answer, aiul is itsell‘iot> simple*. Still, it 
is in many ways wr>‘ tJo.sc* to the ciuesiions that many of 



u.s in ivadinit c'tluealitin hope to answer, llWe now know 
that the* sort of tcMiainty .sought from the Siiidies is not 
pt)ssihlt*, for many t)f us tlu* belief that reseaieh can play 
a \)l:il and at leasi .vjmewhal tliic*ct role in imprt)\‘jng in- 
stme^tion is a cvntral inoli\'alt)r lor doing resc*aich. The 
Iars( ( Iradc* Studies prt)\ itle valuahle insights lor lho.se 
wilt) .sc*ek U) ask aiu! answer t|iie.stit)ns ahtMU effeetiw 
Beginning reading insiruelion and for those* who seek it) 
answer oilier (juesiit)n.s ahoiil reading in.smn'tion. 

< )ii the llylearof .Aliiertti Manguel’s A /lisloiy <f 
Rcddhiv t ld<)()i appears this pt)etie deseripllon of It'ani' 
ing to read: 

At one m.igir.il in.siiinl in yt)ur early thildlu)t)d, the* pagtf 
ol a hook th:u suing, o! (onfusc'd, iilie*ii t iplicTs - 
shive*ivd into meaning. W onls s|X)kc‘ lo you. ga\ e* uji 
ilieir .sctTc’is. at that momt‘ni. whole iiniwr.ses t)pe*ne*d. 

’I'ou lH*e:inn\ in*e*\ ooihly, a iva«.le*i . 

it is a w tine!e*rfiil [lieee of ['>rt)se — stauirtHis. inspir* 
ing. e’ltitjueni. But few ehildren ha\ e sueh an e*pij')hany. 
rt)|- iht).se iiuny ehildren lor wliom wtJiel.s do nt>i shi\'er 
into meaning in stime magical nu)ment, resc*:uvh that 
prohc*.s ciuestions like those inwsligated in the I'ii'st- 
(irade Sludie*s t t)niinues to offer the ht>pe* t)f t>pe*ning 
uni\e*r.se*s. 

Ri:ii*KKNc:i:s 

Ht )\l 1. ( , I. . .X I Ks I K K ( is<r » I hr « < »i '(u-iamt* U’m .tn li pio- 
gr-uii HI liiM gi.ulf uMilMig msinuiiiin AVf/U///e,' l^'scanh {juartvilw J. 

I 1 e 

« Wtl’Hl !,1 , i 1 I . X s't .\\1 1 I ( I f.ytu’nincHfd! (iinf 

(/t•^/evc /'nr n-\i’tinh mi h'tu t Im .i^o It.mel ,\tt N.illy 

t.l I'M.l . I s ( 1H(D lamtiin* tn yi-axl fhc i\rctu ik-hutc. 'I'orls 

Mr<,r.t\s Ml!) 

HIM II, l< 1 iVsS) W hy lt*hnny nin ( and u hitl yt>u ydfi do 

i(luxul li \vK\ ^■^l|ls ll.npiM .X 

IK.\ lakr'' ajiKl • -n glinnus t ln‘)~. \piil M.iyt l<’il<iy. pp 

t i 

\l \\t a I'l . ,\ > A f*oh>ry nf n ti</nni \rw 'mik \ ilong 

M.\ 1 1 II \\ s. .M ,M 1 'I c(u /^wii in iV(id I Io!orn<i(ly i^oUKu/rivil 

t hu.lgn ri)iM‘IMl\ n| t Im ago PlV‘>s 

XMIIII. \ h Ainmunnviulniii iii'^inu iiiiN X\*w.nk. Iil‘ 

hm-i naiion.il UL'.uling Assou.ihon 

SNOW, ui (!0"i) !<^■pK•s^■^Ull\ <• and (|uasi repi«.’.st,-nialiM* clc‘-ign.s 
I* n it'si’aiil) I in u-.uhing k\’ncii i>( /'t/iu dtiondl />. / /. 2nS-j‘)|. 

S I NU a K. K f f I'^Ssi (liA\ .IK' It.tsil K'.idi rs i'lynu'nUny 
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0 [M: oflliL* iruiy iiniciii'j und uui.slandin.y vcnlinvs in ivadiny: research 
is reporleLi in lliis issue of the Quarterly, 'hhe ccMilenls of the issue 
pro\'ide in lar^e measure the details, the procedures, and the major 
c.'oneliisions reaciied by Drs. Rond and Dykstra in the analysis of data which 
came lo the MinnescHa (a>ordinatint^ (Vnter from the first-grade reading 
projects. 

Most readers kn(A\' tliat the Coordinating Center and the 27 individual 
jirojecis in first-grade reading instructional methods were funded by the 
I’nited States Offiev of Iklucation. The Coordinating Center came into exis- 
tence after man\' experimenters had made c'onimitments >o \airioiis expeiv 
mental details and procedures and it was initiated through the coo[)eraii\’e 
elTort of the i"’ projec t dircxlors. 

The Coordinating (T*nter was instrumental in dev'eloping new' general- 
i/.ations about first-grade reading instruetion, In addition, and certainly as 
important, the entire project demonstrates the loo.ssibilities, tlie rewards, and 
some of the problems of truly cooperative research in reading. 

Professor Donald I). Durrell of Boston rni\'ersit\' deserv'es spc‘cial 
recognition lea* his diligent efforts in gaining support for the project. 
Beginning w'iili a meeting at Syracuse Tniversity in 19S9, many members of 
the reading profession were interested in the concept of cooperativ'e re- 
search in reading and worked to gain its acceptance. Mowewr, tlie success 
ol' Durrell in enlisting support W'ithin the TSOI: was one of the major factors 
in gelling the study underway. 

This i.ssue of the Quarterly must be .studied carefully and as a total doc- 
ument for its full v'alue to be realized. A cpiick reading or a few cyaotes 
pulled from the summary sections will not do justice to the content of the 
report or the sjurit of the inquiiy. 

Theodore Clymer. Huitok 

Edward G. Summeix Assoc.iath Editor 
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L. BOND, nirccior ol ihc (j>(>rdin:ilinv’ CX'nicr tor tlu* I'irst-CtniJc Reading SUidics. was lormcrly 
Professor of Hclucation at the I’niversity of Miniiest)[a, now' retired He received liis advanced de- 
grees from (Columbia rniversily, where )ie also serwd as a visiting professor during the sunimers of 
I9i0 and 19S1. During World W'ar II. as a Lieuienani Commander, he was the officcr-in charge <^f 
the Selection and (dassificaiion 'fesi CamslrOclion I'nii of the I’.S. Na\y. lie is ilie author of five well 
known professional books. Teachiti^i> the Child tn Read, IXnvlofinunttcd Readiu}> in the IH^h Scl.nnd. 
The Duif^Jiosis cuid Trecitnunit of I.eanii}iii Difficulties, (liild (/rofrth in Reading, and Read>fiji» 
Difficulties: Thtdr l)i(tyauisis aud i'.onvctiou as well as several monographs in the field of reading 
and numerous professional aiiicles. He is the e()-ai.iihor of ihe LU'iu^ Litemlure Senes. ,i set oi liter- 
an.- readers for grades three to eight and senior author of ‘Ihe Derelofvneulal Reading Seiie<U)\' grades 
one to eight. lie is also co-author of tlie DeveloRmeiiial Science Series for grades one to six. I lis ex- 
perience lias been broad and s'aried including classroom experience in hc^irh the eiemeniar\- and sec- 
()ndary chotds, practical experience with the New York Stale remedial reading program, and man\ 
years’ experienex* in training teachers and supeix isors. Dr. Boni.1 has participated in workshops and 
reading conferences ihrouglioui the Dniicd Stales. He al.so has studied tlie problems of teaching 
reading, as wcl! as the methods and materials used, in several foreign ct>uniries. nameh'. New 
Zealand. Australia, ScolLind, Hngland, Japan, Pliilippines. and 'I’liailand. 
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Pducaiional P.sychology from ilail same insiiuilion. His leaching and research interests are concerned 
primaril\' with cicmeniaiy reading and language arts. Dr. Dykstra has laiight in Wisconsin edemen- 
tar\ scliools and is ixurently sewing as Director of the C(x>rdinaling Center for the I'oilow up studies 
in the rsop.-supponed Cx)operaii\e Researcli Program in I'ir.si-Cirade Reading. 
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The cooperative research program in 
first-grade reading instmction 



T he- pR*.sc*ni ,siu(.l\' was clcsi^ncci to ohiain infoi- 
nuilion rclcvam lo three basie questions: ( \ ) I'o 
w hat extent are \arious puj)il. teaclier, class, 
school, and eommuniiy chaiacieristics related to 
pupil adiiewnient in llrsi-grade reaclint^ and spelling? 

(2) \\ hieli of the main’ approaches to initial reading in- 
struction produces superior reading and spieiling 
achic'vement at the end of tlie first grade? (3> Is any pro 
gram uniquely effeeti\ e or ineffecti\c for pupils with 
high or Ion- readiness for reading? 

l a eiy year iuindreds of thousands of children be- 
gin the eom]:)le.\ task of learning lo read. For most chil- 
dren. grow th in reading is a successful undenaking. !a)r 
many, however, the progress is slow', and for tnhers 
learning to read appears to he an unobtainable acconi- 
pli.shment, 'I'liere i.s a continuous .search for new ways to 
teach reading which w’ill pre\ent the difficulties the.se 
children encounter, thereby enabling all cliildren to be- 
come successful readers. Moreover. e\ en for tho.se chil- 
dren who have apjxireni ,‘^uccess in learning to read, 
there is always the ejuestion of w hether or not a dilTereni 
approach would lia\e enabled them to become even 
more mature and diversified readers. 

In recent years, many new approaches to reading 
instruction ha\e been suggested. Man\ tjue.stions have 
been raised about current methods of teaching reading. 
In fact, the teaching of beginning reading lias been and 
continues to be a [')opular sLibject for debate among 
reading expeils and the general public alike. Iwen 
though a great rleal of re.search lias been deioled to the 
isroblem. there are still a number of coti(ro\er.sies con- 
cerning insiruetional procedures in beginning leading. 
Vi'hile many new aj'iproaelu's lo initial iiisiruetion ha\e 



been Ibrmulated and imj'ilemented. they ha\’c not been 
.subjected to eomparaiK’c researeli lo any extent. 
Furthermore, most of the re.search has been conducted 
in a piecemeal fashion by independent in\'esiigators. As 
a result, comparisons among the incihidual studies ha\’e 
been difficult for a number of reasons: 

( 1 ) Indeisendeni investigators have used different 
tests to measure reading readine.ss and reading achiev'e- 
inent. Norming populations ha- the various ic.sis may be 
([uile different and. as a result, it i.s difficult to compare 
.ichievement of pupils whose reading abilit)’ lias been 
a.sse.s.sed by different insimmeni.s. 

(2) The extent to which inxe.siigaiors have as.se.s.sed 
and or controlled ’ uch factors as experiential baek- 
gnumd of children, ela.ss size, teacher competence, en- 
thusiasm for the leaching nieiiiocl employed, and other 
such I’ariahles has \-aried iVoiii study to study. 

(3) Re.search designs and nieili:)ds of statistical 
analy.Ms ha\*e xairied from study to study. 

(■■i) Fvaluation of po.siin.stmctional reading ability 
has been inconi|')leie and inappropriate. 

ts) Hxjxa'imenial guidelines .such as length of in- 
•siruclional period lia\e \’aried considerably in indepen- 
Llent im estigaiions. Funliermore. the length of .some 
experimental jXMiods has been inadcciuaie for demon- 
strating long-range effects of approaches to initial read- 
ing in.strueiion. 

<6) .Methods, materials, and experimental popula- 
tions have not been adeciuately de.senhed in order to 
make eompari.sons Ixaween .studies po.ssihle. 

'The Ckx)peraii\ e Re.seareli Studies in Fir.st-tirade 
Reading Instmction were de.signed to overcome many of 
tlie.se difficulties. Die uniciue contribution of this re- 
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search program was iis pro\ ision for coordination'of a 
number of individual reading studies, therein^ making 
possilole the exploration of the relative effects on early 
reading gro\Mh of various approadies to initial reading 
instruction under similar experimental conditions. 

The current study is the report of the Coordinating 
Center of the Cooperative Research Program in First- 
Grade Reading Instruction. Tlie data used were made 
available by die 2“^ individual projects (’arried out under 
the Program. 

Review of literature 

A large number of studies have been reported 
which aim to determine the efficiency of different metli- 
()ds of teaching beginning reading. The re.sults of the.se 
experiments have often been inconclusive and. at times, 
contradictor^'. I5ccau.se of the variability of ilie results re- 
ported by invc.stigalors, llic reader is left with liille ir- 
refutable evidence from which lu determine the compar- 
ati\^e efficiency of ilie methods of leaching reading 
which liav'e been studied. After reviewing iileraiure con- 
cerning the varitxis metliods of teaching reading. Cuay 
(1960). in the reading sec tion of the Eucychpedia uf 
EduaitUoial Research, concluded that the issue w as not 
w'hich method was belter, but rather what ilie contribu- 
tion of each method is, 

Russell and Pea ( I9()5) in llieir chapter. ■'Research 
on Teaching Reading" in the Hamlbook of Research on 
Teaching, stated that hi.‘^t(;rically 

thinking in the field has moved away .somewhat from an 
cilher-or point of \ iew ahoui one method or sei of hooks 
lo a realisation that dilfereni cliildren learn in different 
ways, that the processes of learning lo read and reading 
are more ct)iHple\ than we once ihoughi. and that i1k‘ is- 
SLie.s in reading instruction are nv.in\ .sitled (p. X('E) 

iMo.st of the studies rex iewed in this paper involve 
comparative .stuches betw een ba.sal reading programs 
and .some other approach to leaching children to read. 

The ba.sal reading .series has been the backbone of 
llie elementary reading program in the Tniicd Stales for 
many years. In I9S7, David Stewart reported on a (jiics- 
tionnairc surx'cy of practices in teaching reading. The 
surv’C)' included .school sy.siems in Ur cities of over 
25,000 population, in 40 siaie.s. The.se districts were re- 
sponsihle for llie reading iasiruclion ol* 25(), ()()() children. 
Stewart concluded that all .schools were making u.se of 
one or more basic reading series. Austin and Monison 
( 1963) reported that, in ni(;rc than 95‘*'n of the elcmentarx' 
schools they studied, the teachers relied heavily upon a 
Ixi.sa! orcobasal reading program. 



The review of literature that follows is not all- 
inclusive, rather it is intended to be a sampling of the re- 
sults reported and of the literature av’ailable in the areas 
of concern. In the literature concerning .some approach- 
es to beginning reading instruction, there is a great deal 
of opinion and intuitive writing available, some of which 
has been included in this review. 

The initial teaching alphabet 

One of the more recent innoxations in the teaching 
of beginning reading is llie Initial Teaching Alphabet, here- 
after referred to as the i.t.a. i.t.a., developed by Sir James 
Pitman, was originally called the Augmented Roman 
Alphabet. According to Downing (1964. p. 15), the major 
investigator in i.t.a. .studies in England, "the initial teaching 
alphabet has lieen de.signed for the specific purpexse of 
helping ditldren in the early .stages of learning to read." 

r.sing the i.t.a. materials, children learn lo read us- 
ing textbooks printed in a special alphabet consisting of 
44 characters. Txveniy-four of lhe.se are Human or l,atin 
characters u.sed in traditional English print. There are 20 
new letters, most of xvhich are augmentations of the 
Roman alpliabet. The.se characters are designed to regu- 
hiri'ze the coding of the basic .'^ound unii.s of English. 

(Jnly loxxer case letters are used in order to reduce the 
number of draraaers nece.ssarx* for the children to learn. 

I 'pper case letters are represented by larger Ibrms of the 
i.t.a. lower case shapes. After pupils have gained confi- 
dence and fluency in reading i.t.a., they are to transfer 
their skills and confidence to reading material printed in 
tile conx'cntional characters. 

Dow'ning ( IS)64) claimed that the teacher generally 
does not have* to modify his leaching methods except for 
some adaptations forced upon him by the nature of i.t.a. 
In other words, i.t.a. may be used xviiU a whole-xvord 
metliod. a phonics metliod, or a language experience 
method. Downing stared. 

Slimming up. ii is claimed dial i.l.;i. .should heli-) the global 
approadies tf) the leaching of reatling because it iiiake.s 
the visual patiorns invariable, and it should ht*lp ihe plum- 
ic approach, hecau.se in i.i.a. each synihoi represents, xx'illi 
certain e.xeeplions. one phoneme (p. 21 ). 

Doxvning further asserted that the use of i.t.a. xvith 
primary-grade children would, in all likelihood, lead the 
pupils lo learn that there is a systematic relationship be- 
txxeen spelling and speech, and that experience with 
i.t.a. might help the children in their general inrellectua! 
development. 

Drjxxming ( 1963) .stated there are ixx'o criticisms 
sometimes Icxeled at i.l a,: ( I ) there may lie too many 
characters for the children to learn, and (2) the nexv 
characters may be loo difficult for the beginner to form 
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with a pencil. Downing refuted the first of these claims 
Iw explaining that with traditional onhography, the chil- 
dren liave to learn nvany more characters than by the 
i.t.a. system. Tile second criticism of i.t.a. was answered 
by Downing in a railier lengthy explanation of the sys- 
tem by which ilie children are trained to form the i.t.a. 
characters. 

According to Downing (1%3). the results of a lon- 
gitudinal British study, begun in 1901, Ivave shown rhat 
children using i.t.a. recognize more words in print, com- 
prehend more continuous pro.se in print, read faster and 
more accurately, and progre.ss through reading instaic- 
lion mc:)re rapidly than children using the conventional 
type of ba.sal reading program. Head teachers at the ex- 
perimental English schools have reported that the i.t.a. 
medium appears to liave raised the iK^ginners' level of 
self-confidence, increased their enthusiasm for and inter- 
est in independent reading. allc)Vv-ed tliem to be more in- 
dependent in their work, resvilted in a marked improw- 
ment in creative writing, and permitted their thoughts to 
How more naturally. 

After one year of an i.t.a. study conducted in 
Bethlehem, Fenn.syK'ania, Mazairkiewicz (196-*) reported 
generally fa\'orable conchisions in fa\’or of his experi- 
mental ti.l.a.) group o\-er his control group. However, in 
a discussion of the rc.sults of the same i.t.a. program after 
two years (d' the .study in Bethleliem, Rebecca StewaiT 
(1965) pre.sented generally inconclusive results. At that 
lime, there was no particular statistically significant ad- 
vantage for either the i.t.a. groups or tlie groups w hich 
learned to read by mean.s of traditional ba.sal readers. 

Chasnoffs (1965) study, in which the teaclier vari- 
able was controlled, yielded scores for the total experi- 
mental group significantly higher in word reading, word 
study, and spelling, with respect to scores on the 
Stanford. Form \X'. when the experimental group was ex- 
amined with a test transliterated into i.t.a. and the con- 
trol group w'as examined by the same te.st in traditional 
orthography. On the Sianfc^rd. Form X, no significant dif- 
ferences were indicated with respect to scores gained on 
rests with all .subjects taking the tc. . in traditional or- 
thography. On a comparison of scores a.ssignecl to 616 
writing samples gained frcMii the total population, the 
differences of means for the experimental group was sig- 
nificantly higher at the .01 level. The .scores generally ap- 
peared to gi\*e an advantage to the total experimental 
group, especialK' to siil')iects from three particular 
schools involved in the .study, and to cliildrcn who 
.scored 3"^ to on the California Test of Mental Maturity. 

The re.sults of man>' of the i.t.a. .studies to dale 
lia\e been favorable for ilie i.t.a. groups. Mo.sl re- 
.searchers rec(\gnize the need for follow-up .studies on 
ilie effects of i.t.a. 



Phonic methods 

Some confusion exists as to the meanings of the 
terms phonics and phonetics. Often, these terms are used 
interchangeably in discu.ssions of reading instruction 
practices. Phonics is a term for the practices of reaching 
reading in which individual letters of the alphabet are 
matched w'ith tire specific .sounds of English pronuncia- 
tion. Phonetics, on the other hand, is the process of .sys- 
remaiic analysis and description of the \'ocal sounds, or 
phonetic features, of a language. It must l^e remem- 
bered, however, that the terms jihonics, phonetics, or 
phonetic methods often refer to an entire method of 
teaching reading, supplementary’ leaching of phonics as 
an area of .study in its own right, or the teacliing of 
phonics as a part of another method. 

Phonics can be further classified as either synthetic 
or analytic. The .synthetic metliod is based upon the be- 
lief that the child should he taught certain letter-sound 
relationships of word elements before licginning to read 
and tlien be uiuglu to .synthesize word elements learned 
into whole words. Mo.st older methods of teaching 
phonics w'cre usually synthetic. The analytic method is 
based upon tlie belief that children .should be taught 
whole words and then, through various analytic tech- 
niques, he taught to apply letter combinations learned in 
familiar words to scuinding out new words. 

There is no paucity of literature concerning the u.se 
of phonics in leaching l)eginning reading. In 1958. at the 
I'niversiiy of Pittsburgh. Morrone review'cd 198 refer- 
ences on phonics for a doctoral .study. He suggested that 
no inc()ntro\erliblc evidence was revealed by scientific 
inve.stigations of phonics in reading and spelling. 

Morrone further stated; 

DisagrccnicMit exist.s as to llu* approach and amount of 
phonk in.'.tniclion teachers sliould utilize in reading; 
lunvever. most of the seientifically accurate e.xperimenis 
show that t)lu>nics considerable value to the learner 
in the reading process ( 19SS. p. Pt), 

Harrington and Durrell (1955) conciiided that audi- 
toiy and '.'isual di.scriminaiion and phonic al^ility were 
more important than mental age for learning to read. 
Gales and Rus.sell (1938) concluded that a program con- 
taining little or no phonetic anal)'sis was not as good as 
one containing moderate amounts of informal word 
analysis. They also concluded that a moderate amount of 
informal word analysis made a belter program than one 
wliich contained large amounts of drill-typ phonics. In 
a study of the Carden method of leaching phonics. Gates 
(1961, p, 252) stated: 

The findings of this stticlx do not .suggest that teaching 
plionic.s is futile or unnccessaiy. I'hey .show merely that 
the much less complex and le.s.s rigid programs employed 
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in most Amoriam schools during tlie past decade produce 
read in t» abilities equal to, or somewhat better, than (he 
Carden system in much less lime and with less elToii. 

Ruclisill (19^7), in a study designed to investigate 
the interrelations between phonic know'ledge, reading 
achievement, spelling acliievemeni, and menial age, 
found that a know'ledge of phonics makes a substantial 
contribution to achievement in reading. 

In a study designed to detemiine w’hal relationships 
exist benveen phonic ability and reading ability. Tiffin and 
McKinnis (1940) tested ISs pupils in Grades 5, 6, 7, and 8 
on llie low’a Silent Reading Test and the New’ Stanford 
Reading Test. An individual phonic test using nonsense 
w'ords was also administered. Tlie investigators concluded 
that phonic ability is significantly related to reading ability, 
and that a reading program should include direct or indi- 
rect instruciion in the principles of phonics. 

Few research studies have been reported con- 
demning phonics. Tw’o such studies were reviewed in a 
pulMieation issued in 1963 by tlie Uniwrsiiy of the State 
of New York. I'he first of these studies was reported by 
Dumville in 1912. In his study. Dumville (University' of 
the .State of New York, 1963) u.sed only 36 elomentan' 
school children about w’hom he rej:)orts no information 
concerning menial age, chronological age. sex, or any of 
the other background information usually con.sidered 
nece.ssary' in such an experiment today. In Dumville’s ex- 
periment, tliC children were dis’kled into tw'o groups, a 
phonics group and a look-and-say group. 

Th.e look-anci-say group was gi\en a list of words in plio- 
nctic transcript and regular s[x41ing and told lo learn 
them a.s whole words. 'I'he phonie.s group was gi\ en a 
table of phonetic symb(4s. their sounds, and sample 
word.s in phonetic transcript. They were iilso given the 
same list of words in phonetic spelling arid regular 
spelling. Both grouj)s were given Is minutes to learn the 
words, the former group learning whole words with the 
latter applying word analysis, Tliey then had a practice 
te.si. 'Phe final tests were two extracts written in phonetic 
symbols; one contained the words on the li.si and the oth- 
er was UJtally unfamiliar. Facli siudeni was tested individ- 
ually for .speed and mimher of mistakes. The results 
sliowed that the group u.sing the look-and-say method 
was heller on both tests in speed and lack of errors 
tri.n-ersiiy of the Slate of New York, 1963. pp. 

Olwioii.sly, the rc.sult.s of Dumville'.s experiment are 
.somewhat questionable. The other .study mentioned 
above w^as carried out )->y Mosher and Newl'iall and re- 
poiled in 193U. This .study, although better designed 
than Dunwille's, is also open to question. The inve.stiga- 
lors concluded “that the differences were nol significant 
enough to w'arranl spending time on plionics" 

(University of the Slate of New York, 1963. p. 



In a comparative study. Sparks and Fay (19^7) con- 
cluded that, at the end of Grade 1 . the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading method produced superior results in compre- 
hension and vocabulan' over a basal reading program. 

At the end of Grade 2, the plionic method led to .superi- 
or results in comprehension only. How'ever, at the end 
of Grade 4, no significant differences were Ibund be- 
tween the two groups in reading comprehension, s'ocai-)- 
ulary', or speed. At this time, the basic reading group was 
superior in reading accuracy. Sparks and Fa)' concluded 
that neither method was superior to the other. 

In a .study b)' Bu.swell (1922). an elaborate phonic 
method w’as contrasted with another method emphusi/.- 
ing thoughtful reading attitude and meaningful experi- 
ence. He found that the plionic method promoted 
progre.ss in the ability to follow the lines and pronounce 
the words, but it did not create a vital concern for the 
content. The metiiod emphasizing ihouglitfui reading al- 
titude and meaningful experience promoted a keen in- 
terest in the content, but slower pr(.jgress was noted in 
word recognition and in the al'iility to follow lines. 

McDowell (1953) compared fi\e .schools u.sing a 
.synthetic i^honic apiiroach with fi\'e schc')ols using a basal 
reading approach wliere phonics were taught as a part of 
the word attack .skills. U.sing matched pairs, McDowell 
tested the children on the Iowa Silent Reading Test and 
tlie Metropolitan Achievement Ikilteiy. On the Iowa le.st, 
the ba.sal group obtained belter .scores on all measures 
except Directed Heading and Alphabetizing. Significant 
differences favoring the basal group were fcnind on Word 
Meaning and in the medial reading .scores. .Significant dif- 
ferences favoring the plionics group were found in 
Alphabetizing. No significant difl'crences were found on 
the Metropolitan te.sts in reading, \'ocabulaiy, and lan- 
guage. McDowell also compared pupils w’ho liad mi.s.sed 
the first five months of phonies insiiiiction with a 
matched group who had had the entire phonics program. 
Scores on the Iowa le.si showed no .significant dilTerences 
in the two groups. McDowell concluded that the phonics 
program was nol accomplishing the re.su Its it claimed. 

In a .study o\' Philippine cliilclren, Ten.suan and 
DaN'is (1963) compared a f)h()nie method (called a ear- 
tilla method which involves learning grapheme-plioneme 
a.ssoeiaiions) with u combination method (a multiple ap- 
proach similar lo ba.sal programs used in tlie United 
Stales). In the phonies approach, pupils were first uiuglii 
the sounds of letters and diphthongs and. ne.xl, to identi- 
fy .sounds and words and to blend .sounds. In the combi- 
nation approach, interest in wt>rd knowledge was first 
aroused and whole words were ii.ssociated with their 
meanings, after which letters and diphthongs were a.s.so- 
ciated with the .sexmeis and words that the pupW was ;il- 
ready reading by sight. The expected difference was in 
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tilvor of the aulilla method because there is a close cor- 
respondenev between graphemes and phonemes in ilie 
Filipino ianguage. No significant differences were found 
between the two groups on [xiragraph comprehension 
or language usage. I'he differences found, thougli not 
significant. fa\’ored the combination inetliod. 

'Wnc ( 19.3*^), in a rather limited study, compared 
two groups matched in chronological age, mental age. 
and I.Q. One of the groups w’as taught phonies in 30- 
minute drill periods, while the other group had drill in 
word recognition and (Uher .skills, both groups used an 
identical basic reading .series for reading in.sl ruction, 'i’he 
re.sults .-.howed that the phonics group made greater 
gains in word recognition, while the other group gained 
more in word, phra.se, and .sentence reading, luuI in 
reading directions. I'rom his {.lata, 'fate concluded i.hai 
overemphasis upon phonies interferes with eomprenen- 
sion and dial formal phonics drill is undesirable. 

In a Itmgirudinal study comparing .syniheiic' and 
analytic approaches to leaching phonics. lk‘ar ( lOfn) 
found that, after 1 year of reading insiruelion. differences 
in performance on the Gates Primar\' Reading Te.sls and 
the .Metropolitan Aehieveinenl 'lest lavored the group 
using the synthetic method A follow-up .stucly of tlie 
pupils, after they liad a)nipleled the .sixth grade, lound 
llial the group wliicli had uti!i/ed the .synthetic method 
of phonics in the first grade w as significantly superior in 
performance on the vocabulaiy .section of the Ciaies 
Reading Sun ey, allliough no differences were found be- 
tween the groups on the comprelieusion a[id sjX'ed sec- 
tions of the lest. 

In anotlier recent .study, blei.smer and ^'a^i'^or(nIgh 
( 196S) concluded that i1k‘ .syntlielic a(')proach tended to 
he significantly more prodiicti\'e in terms of specific 
reading achievement than did the anahaic' approach. 

Agnew (1939). working w ith children in Durliam 
and Raleigh. North Ciarolina. u.sed matched pairs to com- 
pare result.s of a program whieli .slre.ssed phonies 
(Durham) with a program which did not sire.ss phonics 
(Raleigh). On Gates's four le.sts of phonetic ability, die 
Gates W'ord Pronunciation Test. Pressey Diagnostic 
'rest-Voeabulaiy. Gray Oral Chetk 'Pests, and the Iwv- 
V\)iee .Span 'fesi, the i^Uj^ils from the program whicli 
stre.s.sed phonics were superior. On tiie Gales Silent 
Reading 'f'esls. the groups were ajiproximaiely equal, 
w'iih a slight sujieriorily of those in the stre.s.sed [ihonies 
program. The pupils from the .stressed phonics program 
appeared to lie slower in oral reading but more accurate. 
Agnew concluded that large amounts of phoneite train- 
ing were valuable in facilitating skill devdoyimeni of the 
nature evaluated in the study. 

Ill reviewing research on leaching reading. Ku.vsell 
and Pea ( 19(S3) concluded: 



The many "phonies \'ersus whole-wiMd" experiments in 
leaching have coniained iinconir<)lled \'arial>les. 
l-xperinicnls designed to determine ihe relative elTeviive- 
ness of difftixMii amounts of phonics, or the value tjf 
phonics ai different niaturalion l(‘\'el.s, hau* been more 
siiece.ssful ( 1963, p. H7sl. 

Dokh and bloom.ster ( 1937) .studied the correlation 
between phonk's and mental aiiiliiy. 1 ’iicy concluded that 
the application of phonic jirinciples reijiiired higher men- 
tal development than the memorization of .sight w'ords, 
'flieir result.s showed that children below the menial age 
of .sev'en years made only ehance scores on 'lAxsts I and 2 
of the basic Reading Tests, Word Attack Series, and con- 
cluded "as far as this experiment indicates, a mental age 
of .seven years .seems to be the lowe.sl at w'hich a child 
can be expected to use phonies, even in the simple situa- 
tion provided by these iwo lesls” (1937, p. 2()n). 

On the other hand, Ol.son ( 19S8), after te.sting finsi- 
grade ehiklren in September, November, and l-ebruaiy 
and comparing rc*siilis, eoneluded there is no support for 
the assumption that a mental age of sesxm is neees,sar\' 
for the use of phonies. 

From the evidence repoited concerning the use of 
phonics in leaching children to read, there c:\n be little 
doubt that phonies .should be an imponant [larl of the 
reading program. Mowe\’er. there is disagreement on the 
type of phonics approach wliic'h .should be u.sed and lai 
die amount of phonics which .should be included in the 
reading program. It .seems apparent, from ilie studies re- 
viewed, that phonics docs not contribute niiieh to chil- 
dren's coiiipreliensiun of w hat is read: its main ('ontribu- 
lion is in the area of word fwogniiion. 

Linguistic methods 

Recently, lingui.sis haw been ailcmiMing to apply 
their scientific know ledge tjf language to reading by sug- 
gesting liiigui.stie generalizations whieli they heliese are 
applicable to reading, bloomfield and barnhan (1961) 
developed a system in whieli children are .systematically 
introduced to the WTiiten .symbols that rej^re.seni specific 
phonemes. Fries (1962) has developetl an approach to 
leaching reading whieli he calls "linguistically sound." 
ITies .Stresses conirasli\ e patterns of letters in words that 
I'unciion in consi.sleiit ways, lie .stated that a "stmeiural 
ba.se that constitutes the es.seniial feature of e\eiy part of 
language" exi.st.s and that .structuralism not only re- 
(juires us to abandon our word-centered thinking about 
language; it demands that in eveiy a.spect of language 
we must sliift from an iicm-coitoivcl \'iew to one that is 
stniaurc-cc}Uc}V(r ( 1962. p. 6 t). 

.Strickland (1963) lias interpreted lingui.stics lo 
mean that: ( 1 ) the whole-word meaning aj'iproacli wiili- 
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out leaching the spoken linguistic forms symbolized by 
written shapes is wix)ng: (2) sounds are represented by 
letters and not letters by sounds; and (3^ reading text- 
book writers need to gi\'e more attention to sentence 
striKMiire. and systematic progress in sentence structure 
in sentence dirncult\‘. 

Sister Maiy Fidelia ( 19S9) compared two groups: 
one was taught by a linguistic a]')proach, based on the 
w'ork of I31oomfielci; the other, by a phonics approach 
using a series of phonics w'orkbooks called Phu>ncs U'e 
('se, both groups also used a basal reading series. No 
significant differences in reading achievement were 
found l-)etwccn the two groups. 

Sister Mar\' Fdward Dolan ( l%u) attempted \o an- 
.swerihe question of wltether inirodiieing only regularly 
represented words in the early .stages of reading is wise 
in liglit of the nuillilude of inconsistencies which the 
child encounters in later reading. She compared groups 
(7f fourth-grade pupils from parochial sch(X)is in Detroit. 
Michigan, and Dubuque, Iowa. One group used a com- 
posite basal method alone, while the other used a modi- 
fied linguistic method in adciitiot'i to a composite basal 
approach. In the modified lingui.stlc approach, word 
recognition began with learning the alphabet and pro- 
ceeded Irom sets ol woivis Lind syllables with regular 
phoneme-grapheme relationshit^s to more irregularly 
spelled words, 'fhe group using the linguisiic' material in 
Licldilion to tlic* ba.sul program performed .significantb' 
better on a majoriix' of the' reading tests admiiiisiereel. 

The author did hypothesize. howcN'c*!’. as to fac tors other 
than the modified lingiii.siic- materia! u hich may have 
been responsible for this superior achiev ement. 

Ill a study on lingui.stics and reading, Goldberg and 
Rasmu.sscn ( 1%3) reported favonibly on li 'linguistie or 
phonemic-word ' approach. 

A number of .studies have been done in alteinpts to 
discover a relation between re;uling and kmguagc .sirut'- 
ture, Ciibbons ( 19 il ) noted that a elo.se a.ssoeiation exist- 
ed between the reading level of eliildren and their al^ility 
to iinclensiLind the striicrure of ,sc*niencvs. MacKinnon 
(19S9) found that beginning readers attempted to subsii- 
(uie .syntactic ixitterns w Inch they had i'>ivviously read 
and with which ihcw were familiar in place of unfamiliar 
patterns in attempting to dec'ode new reading material. 

In a comparative analysis of pupils' oral language 
paiierns and the language pLiiterns exi'Jres.sed in ha.sal 
readers. Strickland (1963) concluded that jnijMls* lan- 
guage patterns are much minv varied than patterns 
found in ha.sal readers. She also reported that children 
vvh(7 ranked high in silent reading comprehension made 
nuxe u.se of ci^mmon structural patterns, mov ables, and 
elements of subordinafii^n and elaboration than did chil- 
dren who ranked low on ihe.se variables. 



Ruddell ( 19()3) fcuind that children’s reading com- 
prehension scores at the fourtli-grade level are signifi- 
cantly iiigher on reading pa.s.sages using only high fre- 
quency puuerns of their oral fanguage .structure when 
compLirecI to reading pa.ssages encompa.ssing only low 
frequency patterns of their oral language .structure. 

Davis (19 (h) rejx)rted a oMuparative .study inv'olv- 
ing a lingui.stic approach to first-grade reading iastruc’- 
lion, Two of four groups used a basal reader program 
with a .supplement of 11 1 daily le.ssons in linguistics. The 
other two groups spent an ecjual amount of lime on only 
the ha.sal reading program. The linguistie ksssons in- 
v'olved 73 lessons in methods of word recognition apply- 
ing phonemic-graphemic analysis. 20 ie.s.sons in identifi- 
c'ation ol Writing svstems, IS le.s.sons on the alphabetical 
prindj^le of writing, and S lessons on the simctural pat- 
terns ol' written American alphabetical language. The in- 
ve.stigator found significant differencc'.s in I'avor of the ex- 
perimental gnxi[-)s on a baltety of le.sts :it the conclusion 
of the experiment. 

It is apparent that there has not been a great deal 
of re.sea roll evidence reported concerning the use of lin- 
guistic methods of leaching rcLiding. The .studies which 
have been done indicate (here is v’akie in the use of lin- 
guistic princijoles in designing a reading program. How- 
ever. there is .some indication that sentence simciure 
should receive more consideration in die con.stmction of 
reading materials. More re.seareh is needed eoncerning 
the u.se of lingiiisiii' principles in the leaching of reading. 

Individualized mcthcxi*» 

Rather than a single meahoLl. indiv idiiali/ed reading 
programs are (.'haracterized by a multiple approach in 
vvliich the teacher (.'hooses his method or methods ac- 
cording to the child. No Lmenijit is n\ade to force prede- 
termined standards upon the children and each child is to 
{■irogrcss at his tivvn rate. The classroom organization is 
such that the child iveeives more individual attention con- 
cerning his reading problems. Indiv'idualiz.c'd reading does 
not mean complete elimination of group proi'c'diircvs. The 
choice between individual and group procedures is gov- 
erned by the purposes of the reading being done at the 
time. 'File Initial .stages ol the individualized Lipproaeh are 
c'ompri.sed of conv ersation, sttiiyiclling. reading aloud, 
and po,s.sibly an approadi similar to bLi.sal reading ap- 
proaches. As the children gain .some fluency in reading, a 
v'ariety of books cho.sen to suit a wide range of' ability lev- 
els and interests is provided and. with the :t.ssi.stance of 
the teachers, the children choo.se from ihe.se according to 
their readiness, needs, and inicTesis. Opinions of the value 
of the individualized reading programs aie eonllicfing. 
There is not a great deal of research evidence available 
c’oncerning this meiliod. 
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Gates c{ al. ( 1926), in an early study, compared the 
relative merits of a systematic metliod and an uppor- 
lunistic one in wh.icli tlie reatiing instruction was highly 
indi\ itliuli/ed. In respect lo siieni and oral reading, the 
in\'esligalors lound that the results l'a\’ored the systematic 
apjTroacin However, (he results also appeared lo indicate 
that the method wiili highly indi\idualized reading in- 
slruclion was advantageous in respect to the develop- 
ment ol interest, initiative. deierminalUai. and other per- 
sonal and .social traits. 

Anderson ei al. tl9Shi)) coni|')arecI a group using 
highly indi\'idualixed methods with another using a sys- 
tematic basal approach, 'riie children in the individual- 
ized methods group were introduced lo reading vvlien 
they were ready for it and were permitted to choose the 
boohs iliai were read. Some use of basal readers was 
niade with the indj\ ielualiz.ed grouj'), but they were not 
followed sysremalicalh , The indi\'idualized methods 
were u.sed in a laboratory school wliere the ax’erage l.Q. 
was ten {joints higher than ilu' public sdiool group us- 
ing ilie .systematic basal approach. The investigators con- 
cluded that the systematic .ipproach employed by the 
public sch()ol.s enables the children to learn to read early 
and reduces the indi\ idual \’ariation in age of learning to 
read” (Ander.son el ah, 19S(>h, p. KP). The mentally su- 
perior group did not overtake the public school group 
imii! they were, on the average. !s2 months of age. 

In a study of priman' reading instruction patterns. 
Sp^ern' ( hX'd ) concluded that indi\ idualized reading 
clas.scs showed .signifit anlly higher reading adiiewmeni 
than cla.s.ses groupe^l by al'>iiity. 

In a eomixtratiw slud\' at the .sec'ond-grade level. 
McCiri.siy ( 19S~) found the h)iir classes in the experimen- 
tal group ( individualized method) were .suj")erior in total 
reading gains. \'ocai)ulaiy growth, and comprehension lo 
the four classes in the control group (ability grouping). 

In an iiwesligaiion of indiv idualized reading and 
the basal approach w illi primaiy children. Carline ( I960) 
found no significam diflerenees between liie two ap- 
proac-hes. Satiain ( 19(>0) compared llic- progress in read- 
ing skills of. second graders taught by an individualized 
approacli with those taught by a ixi.sal reader method. 
Significant dilferc*nces were found between methods 
only for puj-)il.s of lower alhlily who.se gains on word- 
recognition tests under the basal approach were .superior 
lo the gains made by lower ai'>ility pupils under an indi- 
vidualized approach. The methods were reversed after 
three* months and ilie inve.sligaior found that significantly 
greater gains were made during the first ihrc*e months of 
school, rcgardlc.ss of method cauployecl. 

Safford ( I960) conducted a siitdy of individualized 
residing involving sen en classes in Grade’s ^ ilmaigh (■). 
Kesiills on the California Achievement Datteiy, adminis- 



tered at the end of the e.xperimental period, showed the 
classes made gains c'onsiderabiy below national or district 
norms. Safford concluded that, for the majority of jiupils 
in the clas.ses involved, individualized reading resulted in 
lower gains, and that the use of self-.selectccl reading 
methods achiev'cd no significantly different re.sults with 
pupils of hlg)i ability' or lhase with average ability. 

Zirhes et al. (1923) .studied extensive individual 
reading instruction with slioi! ct^mjirehension checks as 
compai< i w'ith independent .silent reading with second 
graders. The av’erage growth in reading was about the 
.same for both gixjups. The authors cx)nc!uded that the 
more inieiligeni children profiled more from tlie inde- 
pendent silent reading wiiile the .slower children profited 
more from intensive insiruciion. 

Inconclusi\e and eonHicting cwidence has been re- 
j')i)rled concerning the use of indiviclualizeci methods in 
beginning insiruciion in reading. There is .some evidence 
to indicate that individualized melliods may be more 
valuable for high ability children and that it may result in 
higher motivation and interest on the ixirt of the children. 

Language experience methods 

7’he language experience approach to teaching be- 
ginning reading attempts to bring the communication or 
language arts skills (six^aking, listening, writing, and 
reading) together as a unit. According to K A’. Allen 
(196 i, p. ()()), “The logeiherne.ss' of skill development 
makes pos.sible the continuing u.se of each child’s own 
experience background and thinking as he grows to- 
ward reading maturity.” I'he program is built upon a 
framework of experiences resulting in pupil- and 
leticher-made materials. 1‘be concejX tmderl> ing the pro- 
gram is ilial children's language development proceeds 
from oral exjxessit)!! through written expression thus 
creating high motivation for reading one's own materials 
and ea.sy transfer lo reading what others have written. 
Allen slates: “l.’tilization of the child's language as a !')asis 
of readitig in.siruclion results in a high degree of inde- 
pendence in writing and reading” (196-1, p. 63). 

'I'he language experience approach rejects the idea 
of a controlled vocabulary for beginning readers, and tlie 
development (^fa basic sight vocal^iilaiy is considered 
an indi\'idual matter based upon the child’s oral expre.s- 
sion. "The direct leaching program For phonics and other 
word recx)gniiion .skills is more closely related lo the 
writing and spelling acliviiies w*here children are dealing 
with the language letter by letter, syllable h)‘ syllable, 
and word by W(xd” (Allen. 196-^, p. 6*1). It is claimed 
that dictation and writing their (>wn stories enables chil- 
dren U) recognize enough words that they can read ma- 
terial written by others. As the children develop their 
skill in reading, they .select their own reading material. 
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'rhciv is L*\’iclencv concerning the interrelationship 
of all the communication skills (speaking, listening, writ- 
ing. and reading) and this is acknowledged by most 
reading authorities legardlcss ()f rlic' approach tlie) ad\ t)- 
care for beginning reading instruction. Gray summarized 
the situation as follows: 

Summaries of research hy Hildreth and l>y other speeialisis 
luivc shown liiat reading and the other language ans are 
closely interrelated in many imponant respects. It has been 
pmpo.scd, tliereforc, iliat instaieiion in all the' language arts 
should he provided in a closely integrated program. 
Althougl) many efforts have iKen made to dewlop such a 
program, no carcfull)' controlled siudies of its advantages 
and limiiaiions have iieen repoilcd ( l%0, p. 1 1 17). 

Loban (19()3) concluded from his longitudinal 
study of ch.iklren's language that the cliildren who were 
high in general language ability, ba.sed on teachers' rat- 
ings of oral language and vocahulaiy scores, were also 
high in reading ability. The children who were low in 
general language ability were aLso low in reading ability. 

In a fi\'(.‘ year coinp:iralive study of the basic ap- 
proach, indi\ idualizcd appixjach. and the language expe- 
rience approach. K.V. Allen ( I%2) found (hat children 
taught the language experience approach made as 
much or mcjrc progrc.ss in reading, as measured on stan- 
dardized tests, than did pupils taught tlirougli individual- 
ized and basic approaciics. 

Tltcrc is little doubt that reading and other lan- 
guage skills are related. However, the research evidence 
concerning the value c^f language experience methods is 
sparse and more research is needed before any conclu- 
sions can he draw n. 

Sex differences and reading 

Keseareh e\ idenee concerning sex differences in 
reading aehie\'cment generally favors tlu.^ girls. There are 
numerous theorie.^ as Uj the cau.se of these re.sults. but, 
to date, there has l^een no eonelusiw evidence as to the 
causes of these differences. 

Balow ( 1963). in a study of 131 girls and 131 boys 
with equivalent mean IQs found tliat the girls were su- 
perior to tlie boys in a reading readine.ss test. However, 
W’lien reading readine.ss was held con.stant, using an 
analysis of covariance, no significant dilTerenecs were 
found between the reading achievemeni r)f ix)ys and 
girls at the end of G.rade 1. Balow' inferred from this 
study that the data suppoited the m)n nvatiirational. cul- 
tural theory' ()I sex differences in reading adiievement 
heeause perception and readiness apjxxir to lx affected 
by training. 

In a study of .sex differences in reading readines.s ui 
the first-grade level, (.'arroll ( 19 tH) found that girls were 



slightly superior to boys in tests ol visual, audiioiy, lan- 
guage and articulation ability, and of ability’ to name 
letters. 

Gates ( 1961b) studied sex differences in reading 
ability of 13,1 I t .subjects (U,()-i6 boys and (i,6 iS girls) in 
Grades 2 through S in 12 .sc'hool .systems in 10 .states. On 
21 comparisons made on le.sis of speed, \-oeaixilai’y’, and 
le\'cl of eotnpreliension, the mean raw scores for girls 
were higlier than those for hoys. Gates concluded drat, 
on tlic average, girls' reading abilities exceeded iho.sc* of 
boys. He commentexl that mauiriiy did not ex[-)Iain the 
superiority of the girls because, in his .study’, the girls 
were superior in the t.ipj')cr grades as well as in the lower 
ones. Environmental, ratlier titan heredilaiy, factors were 
suggested as causes for the diffen*iv-fvc jp. ae}tie\?jijK-iJi. 

As a group, the boys among 1.300 .second-grade 
pupils studied hy Pauley ( 1931 ) were 2 ntontlts older 
chronologically' than the girls, hut their nu.*an reading 
achievement was 2 months below that of the girls. 

Templin (1937) reported tliat girls wc*re superior in 
articulation and sound discrimination at the age of E. 
witile hoy's were superior in vocahulaiy at the ages of 6 
to 8. Few significant dilTeivnees were ajtparent between 
hoys and girls at the ages of 3 tlirough 3 years. 

More boys than girls become remedial reading eas- 
es. as showti by Heilman ( I9(d ) who reported the data 
sluwvn in Taltle 1 from a numlter of .studies sltowing th<.‘ 
percentage of boys and girls referred as remedial reading 
cases. 

In a .study of reading ar’hievement of' German and 
American cliildren, Preston ( 19(>2) matched 1.3.'^F! chil- 
dren in Philadelphia with 1,033 children in W iesbaden. 
Germany. The children wctc matched on inielligenee. 
[larental oc'eupations, and instructional le\’c*l. T'he chil- 
dren were tc^sted using cross-translations t»n the (hates 
Reading Siiiwc'y and the ITankfurier Te.si. Pre.sion report- 
ed the German ('hildren were generally lower in com- 
prehension than the .American children, llowxwer. liie 



Table 1 Sex differences in remedial reading eases 
(Heilman. 1961. p. 3(>3) 
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dllTcrcncc was less at the sixili grade than ai the (bunh 
grade, and there was no dilTertaue for the sixiii-grade 
hoys. German bnys were superior to German girls in 
reading ahilily. adding suj)porl lu die iheoiy that en- 
vironmental conditions are causing the sex difl'erences 
favoring girls in America, 

W'aeijen and Clramhs ( I9h3) ha\'e suggested that 
school:-, leward verbal compreltension and language skill, 
consequently reinft)rcing girls' greater facility with lan- 
guage. As a result of recei\'ing little reward, the boys feel 
negalixe about their a^lequicy with language skills. Thus, 
language aeti\ilie'> become identified as girl-like ac'lix’ilies 
xx ilh the result that boys cannot then juaicipalc as fully 
as ih.ey migh.l haxv in activities inx’olving latiguage. 

li is a fairly xvell csial)lished conclusion that girls arc 
superior to boys in reading at'hjexemeni as xx'ell as gen- 
c‘ral language ability. There is some doubt, hoxwver, as 
to the causes for sex differences in reading. In this regard, 
there is .some ex-idenc'e to suppon the iheoiy that the 
caiLses of sex differences in reading are related to en- 
xaronmental conditions xx iihin the society and the .schools. 

Summary of review literature 

It is evident, from the perusal ol the studies re- 
X iexxed that little concki.six e exidence has been reported 
concerning die comfiaraiix e elTiciency ol' the irjelhods of 
teaching reading. Some of the methods with xx hich this 
report is concerned are nexv approaches and have not 
been thoroughly researched. In rex iexx ing the studies cit- 
ed here, the experimental methods are often variations 
of a general cla.ss of methods and not totallx’ ecjuixatent, 
limiting the comparability of the concliision.s reported. 
There is also the limitation of the elTec’l of uncontrolled 
xariahles xvliieh may have confounded the ivsults repott- 
ed in .scjine cjf the studies. 

In conciusion. ilie .superiui il\ of ti .single mciliod of 
reading instruction is yet to lu* determitiecl. it appears that 
a composite of methods xx’ould produee (he liesi results 
and tl'Kit an c'ffon should lu* made to determine xxiial each 
method xx'oukl coniribuie to the reading program. 

Overview of Cooperative Research 
Program in First-Grade Reading 
Instruction 

Hack of the 2" studies comprising the C'.oopcratixe 
Research Program in I'irsi •(rtade Kc*acling Instruction xxas 
a complete .study in itself. A brief cksscript ion of each of 
the 27 prcijccls is presented in .Ap|u*ndix I, Ixach xxas se- 
lected on the basi.s of its potential for yielding valuable 
information about the leaching of beginning reading. 

The I'a'ogram'.s imicjue charieteristic xxtis that each [Uo- 



ject director, in addition to canying out his oxvn amalysis. 
made the data available to the Coordinating Center, thus 
enabling an analysis across individual projects. Most of 
the projects inx'c.siigated in.simclional mc*ihc’)dc')IogY and 
tile evaluation of method is ilie major focus of the pre- 
sent report. A number cjf projects concerned iliem.seives 
xvilli aspects of the instructional program in lu*ginning 
reading otluT than methodology. 

Some of the Cooperaiix e Keseardi Program studies 
not conc'erncui xviili instructional materials inxe.stigaied 
x’arious grouping plans. One projc*ci (Si.sier M. Marita) 
ex'aluated the relalix e effec'tix'ene.ss of a ■’xvhole-da.s.s" 
.sysiem in xx'hieh all pupils in the room met as a single 
group. Tliis approach liad ihe pro])osed advantage of in- 
creasing each eliild's contact time with ihc teacher since 
it xx as not necessan for the teaelier to divide time 
among three groups. Another researehvr (Wyatt) inxesti- 
gaied the effect ix'cne.ss ol' grouping beginning readers l)y 
.se.x on the assumption that girls consiiuite unfair comju*- 
lilion and lend to dominate the typical heierosoaial 
reading group. 

(Other proiects in the study inxe.stigaied xariou.s cle- 
vk'es for helping the beginning leac her of reading. One 
(Heilman) .siudicLl the elfecl ol an intensive inserx'ice 
prognim on teachers' ckussmom hehavior and reading 
achievement cM’ pupils taught by the experimental tc*acT- 
eis. The insc.*[vice program con.si.sied of a i-xveek 
pre.sehool .'seminar and 2S ixvo-hoiir seminar .se.ssions 
held during the fiv.si 30 xx eeks of the school year. 

Another study (.Morrill) sought to determine the feasibilily 
of improving the reading achiex emeni of fir.si -grade chil- 
dren by utilizing consultants in two dirfercni xvays: one 
used the typical technujue of consultant help on a one- 
to-one basi.s in whicli the consultant ansxvers a reciue.si 
for his .services I'rorn the teacher or building principal: the 
Ollier used a method b)' xxiiich the consultant brought 
i(;gelher teachers xvilli common problems such as those 
found in firsL-gracie reading in.stmclion in .scheduk*d 
meetings on relea.sed lime. The .second approach wa.s 
designed to fo.sier interaction among teachers. 

i\ brief de.seiiplion of each of the 2“' projects com- 
posing the Oniperalixe Re.search Program in Pirsl-Grade 
Reading ln.sirucii(Mi is pre.senied in .\]ipendix I. 

Procedures 

To enable compari.son beixxeen the 2” .studies con- 
ducted under the Ck) 0 ]')eraiix‘e Re.search Program in Finsi- 
cirade Reading Insiruciion, common procedures for data 
colleeiion and analysis as well as common experimental 
jirocedures xvere e.slablished. The tcjIc of llie (x)ordinating 
Cwnter xx as crucial in this regard, 
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Role of the Coordinating Center 

Tin* 0)orclinaling Center eslahlished Uj )xt- 
lorm two Functions. 1-irst, the Center w’as charged w'iili 
t!u; resjionsibiliiy Tor maintaining coniiminicalion among 
the \ arioLi.s projects and [dr racililaiing thereby the eoo[:>- 
erative a.specis of tiie study. Its first function, tlierefore, 
was to liosl a conference of the individual project <lirec- 
lors in June, bXv4. at which decisions were made con- 
cerning e.xperifnemal procedures and data collection. At 
this meeting, the directors decided upon common pre- 
reading and reading outcome measures to lx* u.scxl by all 
projects, They also agrcvd to CfMleci information common 
to all studies about teacher, pupil, scliool. and communi- 
ty cliaracierisries which might reasonahK' !x* e.\ peeled to 
he related to success or failure in lx*ginning reading, 

'fwo fiMlher meetings of project directors were 
held — the first in December, hXrt, at the l'ni\'ersity of 
Minnesot;!; tlu* second during the International Reading 
Association (T)n\ ention in Detroit during .May, 196S, 
These meetings were devoted to discussions of prf)hlems 
concerning cooperative aspcvls ol the siud\. 1*A'ct\’ effort 
was made to establish (‘sperimemal controls ('onimon to 
all projects in order to make possiide comparisons he- 
tween and among indi\idual siiKli<,\s. 

rnilormity in jiroceckires was lurther enhanced 
through periodic memoranda issued by the (uK/cdinating 
( 'enti’i*. common format for recording data on cards 
was devi.sed to facilitate the analysis of the I'ommon data, 
The Center also .ser\ ed as a clearinghouse for ijue.stions 
about administration or sc'oring of certain cTihe tests em- 
ployed in the study. In addition, all but five of the pro- 
jects were vi.sited by either the director or as.scjciale direc- 
tor of llx’ Center. The.se visits enabled Center .staff to gel 
a first hand look at each project in order to be in a better 
position to interpret data collected from lliem. Moreover, 
the visits provided an oppoiiuniiy for the indiv idual pro- 
ject director to discuss any problems he might haw rela- 
tive to tlie cooperative aspects of the research. 

The sec()nd major function of the Coordinating 
(Xmier was to ccdleci. organi/x*. analyze, and interpret the 
data comnKjn to each child in all 2*" individual projects. 
This function, ofcour.se. is ilie ha.sis for the pre.sem repon. 

Data collected 

A great deal of information about eaeli pupil who 
paitidpated in each of the 1'" studies, about bis teacher, 
about the class and .school in which lie was enrolled, 
and about the community in vvhicli the pupil lived was 
collected by all of the participating project directors. 

Pupa data. For eacli pujiil, information was gath- 
ered coix'erning sex. chronological age at the beginning 



of the year, amount (if pre.schoo! e.xperience, anti llu‘ 
number of days ah.seni tluring the twfierimeiual period. 

Data regarding tlx‘ ehikr.s readiness for reading 
vvere gathered by means of an intelligence test atui vari- 
ous tests of audiUM’y distriminaiion. visual di.scrimiuaiion, 
and language facility. 'I’lie grt)Up intelligence test was the 
Pintner-Cunninglram Friniaiy 'Fe.si. Reading readiness in- 
ftinnation was gailiered by administering: ( 1 ) the 
Murphy-Duirell IMuniemes 'fesi, vvhieii tests the ability to 
discriminate between like and unlike .sounds; (1) the 
.Murphy-l^urrell Letter \anies Ttvsi. vv-hich tests the child's 
ability to recognize lower ease and c;tpital letters; ('3) the 
Murphy-Durrell learning Rale Te.si. vvjiich le.sis the 
child’s ability to learn a .small number of words; ( |) the 
Thursitxie Pattern Copying 'Lest, which tests the child's 
ability to copy a figure; (S) the 'rhurstone-RTfrev’ 

Identical I'orms 'Lest. whitT asks ilic child to .selen from 
a group of (igiires a figure similar lo one ii.sed a.s a stim- 
ulus: (h) tlie .\Ieiropolit;m Word Meaning Test, which is 
es.semially a vocabulaiy le.si: (") the .Metropolitan 
Listening 'I'e.st. which measures a child’s ahilitv’ to follow 
directions. In addition to the.se tests vv hich were given to 
all pupils, the Detroit Word Recognition Test was atlmin- 
i.stered to llio.se pttpils wluj gave some evidenc e of be- 
ing able to rc'ad at the beginning of first grade. 

Post instructional tests vvere .selec'Usl to mcMsure 
silent and oral reading aliiliiy as vvc*l! as spelling ability, 
writing ability, and ;ittilude toward reading. 'Llie group- 
adminlstercxl Sianldrd Ac liievetneni 'I l. Primaiy batteiy 
1. was admini.siered to all students. I'ive sublesls vvea'e 
used lo measure the child's reading and general languiige 
ability. These .suhtesis were: ( 1 ) the Word Reading Te.si. 
con.si.siing of items, which measures the ability of a 
pupil lo identify a vv'ord wiilioul the aid of c'onte.xt; (2) the 
Paragraph Meaning 'lest, which is a ineaMire ol the child's 
abilitv' to comprehend connected discoLirse ranging in 
length from single .senteixes to paragraplis oi six sen- 
tences. and which involves levels of compreheaskjn vaiy- 
ing frcjm e.xtremely simple recognition to tlx^ making of 
inference from .sevc.Tul related .sentences; (3) the* 
Vocabulaiy’ 'Pest, which measures pupils’ vocabulaiy inde- 
[xnxlent of reading skill: t-D the Spelling 'Le.st. which is a 
dictation-type exercise: arid tS) the Word Study Skills Test, 
which te.sts auditoiy' perception and plionics ahilitv*. 

In addition to the group-administered Stanford test 
of silent reading ability. ;i sample IVcxii each treatment 
group within each project was acliiiinistered the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test. This sample consisted of 20 to SO slii- 
clenls randomly seleaed from each treatment grcxip. The 
Gilmore te.st was scorec.! in terms of reading aLcuracy and 
reading rate. Tlie same .sample pujiils were asked to pro- 
nounce words from the ( Tales Word Pronunciation 'Fe.st 
and the lay Phonetically Regular Words 'Lest. The Gates 
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irsi (’nnsi.sRxl ol ihu lirsi two I’filiinms jV{)ni thr (kilos 
Diiignosiio Roikiinj^ Tom. 'I’hoso words uix* lisiod acof 
In inoro;isintJ diirioukv'. bul ihoio is no lUlompl lo oonuol 
souiKls\nibol rt\unl:irny In ilio j^radaiion ofiho words. 

Tiio I-'iy tost is A lisi of words conliollod on llio basis ol 
sound -symbol r(Tuionsli!p.s and t’ra^.lod roujdil' in on.k.'r 
ol clilTioiiliy by vowol soiiiuls usod — shon \'owo! words, 
long vowol \\on.ls, broad n. vow ol moditiod by r. and iho 
liko, In oai li o! ilioso word lists, ilu* ohild roads aloud and 
pi'ononnros iho word w iiluuil ilio bonofit ofoonioxl. 

Moasuros (Ttlio child’s writing ability and his atti- 
tude* toward roviding woio also obiainoil. l1io San Diogo 
biipil AtliliKk* Imontnry was administc'rod to all pupils in 
iliosi' pK )jri Is w hii h olu)si.- t< > om'ph >\ this insimnioni. 
booauso not (woiy projoct dirootor adminisiorc*d ibis tc*si. 
tlio analysis ol the* oombinod data rc*portod in tiio ourront 
siudv doos not inoludo ibis aililudc* moasuia*. I'ho sniriplo 
pupils wIk' wc*ro administorod tho )'r\ and Ciaios word 
lists and tbo (ahiioio c )ral Roading lost, woro also a^kod 
ti> vuitc* a sioiy Irom a stimulus common to all projoois. 
Tbo wnimg sample was to bo o\ahiaic*d in tonus of nio- 
obanics and croativc* o\prc‘ssit)n llowovor. botaiiso of 
tbo <-lillioult\’ ol sooting, not all protocis mado iiso ol’lbis 
c‘\abiah\o ua buKiuc*; and. iboioloro. tbo anabsis of tbo 
ootnbmod clala does not iiuludc* ibis wniablo, llowoxor. 
loporls ol ib,o \ anoiis individual projevts may inc lude* 
pertinoni inloriiiaiion coiuc’iiiing writing abilitv as it is 
ivlatod to dilloroni insimt lionai programs, 

In summaiy. ibo jHipil ini'ormaiion that was uiili/od 
in (ho anaKsis of combinrd data rc*p<ulc.*d in tho c unonl 
study inoludod tho .s(.*\c.*n roadiiu'ss mc*.isurc*s. the* iniolli 
gonoo toM. tho five.’ Stanlf>rd Aohiovomc’nt siiblosts. tbo 
two (ulmoiv Oial Rc\uling iiK asiiros, aiul tbo l-ry and 
( latos word lists. Inlomialion oonoorniug sox was also 
iitili/od in that all ol tbo analysos woro run using sox as 
a hlooking variaido. Pujsil data not inc.’ludod in tbo analy- 
sis of ibo oonibinod data inoludod ohronologic.'al ago. 
wbk‘h proNod to bo uiirolatod to roac.iing aobiovomont; 
amount of picsobooi oxporionoo. whioh was oaiogiirizod 
in such a fashion as to mako it impossildo lo iiso in a oo- 
\’arianoo analysis: niimbor of days ahsont during tbo ox- 
porimontal ju’riod, whic h was found to bo imrolalocl to 
reading aobiovomont: and tlio attiiiido and writing moa- 
suros. which woro oxoludod for reasons already given. 

Teacher (faia. Data wore oullootod oonoorning each 
toaobor’s ( I ) sox. i2) ago. dc‘gixvs oarnod, (- 1 ) ooriifi- 
oation. bs) years oftoaobing oxporionoo, (b) vvars of ox- 
porionoo loacliing first grade, ("’) marital status, (8) num- 
bor of t biichvn, (9) auiliido toward teaching of reading 
as moasuved by tho San Diego Toaobor Atliludo Scale, 

( 10) number of clays absent during the oxjK’rimontal po- 
riod. and ill) tc*aohing offeoiivoness as rated by supen i- 
sors. All of tbo.so data are reported olsowhoro (Hone! dv 



Dykstra, bXr, Apyjondix (T, although ()nly years of ex- 
j'KMioncv was utilized as a c'ovariaio in any ofiho .inaly- 
sos, C^uaniitaiivo luea.suivs, such as number of days ab- 
.sont and score <>n the San l')i<‘gn dVaolKT Attitude Scale, 
prov'c*d to bo unrolatod to the reading ac'biovomonl of 
pupils and, iborolbro, w'cto not irsotl. 'I’be categorical 
data vvbic’h woro analy/c*d, such :is the* typo oftoaobing 
c'ortifioalo bold. likc'W'iso proved to ho rolalivvly iinrolat- 
od to [Hipil aobiovomont in reading. Tho ic*adier ofl'ioion- 
cy rating was not utilized booauso of lack of ohjociiviiy 
which raised questions about rc*liability and Vtilidily, and 
bocaiiso it was ivlatod to only a slight ciogroo to piiyiil 
success in reading. 

School and conimiiiifly daUi. I nb )rmaii( in ci illoaod 
about oomnumiiy charaolori.stics inckiciod mc'dian oduoa- 
lion of adults in the community, median income t'>f adults 
accoicling lo oonsus figuros. popmlation ofiho communi- 
ty, and type of ccxiiiuuuly (urban, rural, c;r suburl'ian). 
Information colk'ciod about .schools inc*ludod the number 
onrolk'd in c*ach firsi-grado class, longtli ol tbo siTool 
day. k'ngtb oi tbo school year, number o! I'irst-grado 
rooms in the Ixiilding, numhor of first grade I’ooms in the 
distrioi, wlu-ibor or not the school bad tbo sorvievs of a 
school librarian, and the pc*r costs for oduoalion. 
riic’so data lor each projc'Ci are afso includod in tlic* 
Appc*ndix ( \ to ibc* Coordinating c.ontor’s final rc*pon 
(bond iS: Dvk.sira. \o fiiiibor ivlorc*nc'c‘ is made to 

thorn in tcTius o! the analysis. In the first place, thoro was 
liiilo indication that any of the* .school and oomnumiiy 
oharaoioristics wore significantly ivlatod to the reading 
ac biovomoni. This siaiomoni (Tno roiaiionship, of caxirsc*. 
is v’alid only with roforonco lo tho sj) 00 ific' communilios, 
schools, and scitool yiopuiation-, ino)udc*d in this project. 
I'lmhonuoro. many ofiho community characiori.siio.s wore 
('alogori/od in such a w;ty as to mako it difficult to use 
them as control variables in a oovariaiuv analy.si.s. 

C'.onunioii experimental guidelines 

In addition lo administering oommon pivin.si mo- 
tional and postin.smicliona) tests and ooHocting oommon 
information about toachor.s, schools, and communilios, 
tho yirojool directors also agreed to abide by ootlain ox- 
porimc-mal guu.loIinos. Tlioso were noco.s.san', of cour.so, 
lo mako possible oompari.sons bolwoon studios, 'hho fol- 
lowing procedural controls wore considered ossoniial: (!) 
All ro.siing inslmmonls lo bo ii.sod in the colloolion of tho 
data woro not to bo in the hands of tho classroom teacher 
until the olo.so of the school day preceding tho day tlio 
lost was to bo given, (2) Tests wore not to Ix" .scored by 
the classroom loaclior although she could administer tho 
to.sts if tlio building princi|)al or other professional j)orsc)n 
ae'toLl as an ob.sorvor. \o instructions wore to bo giv- 
en lo the classroom teacher in lo.si procedures beyond 
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those* w'hkii were* j)ro\'idod in ihc* fora j 4 i\on 

test. (-1) 'I'lit* Icn.mh orilif cxj'if/rimontal pro^’nim was dos- 
ij»nau*d lo he hiu insirueiional days. Pretests and 
positesis we*r(‘ to Iv giwn lu’lbre and aikTtliis laO-day 
period, ianal lesiin^^ \sas to begin on the la 1 m day re- 
gardless of the lime of year. Haeh projc*et direetor k as 
encouraged lo take whalevcT steps would he neec*ssar\' 
to <'ontr<5] for liie Hawthorne IdTeel wliieh w'onid proba- 
bly lx* assoeiated with no\'el experimenlal programs. 

Organization of the data 

The* ( Coordinating CcMUer devised a Ifa’mal to he 
used by ail projeet direc'iors in recording eonimon data 
eolleel(*d. lau'h projeet dircHMor then punched IW'o sets ol 
data eards, one for Iiis own use and one for tlie 
C'oordinating Center. 'I'hree cards were jninehed for c*adi 
pupil in the study. The first oftlK\se eards ineluded data 
on ihc' readines.s eharaeierislie.s of the pupils and the data 
regarding teacher, .school, and eommuniiy eharaac/rislic's 
wiiitli ^.•oll!d be obtained at the beginning ol ihc' sc liool 
year. The .second e.ird (dr eac li child recorded the data 
on the* ouieoiiie measure's and data such as c lass si/e at 
the end c;f the yc’ar whic h c’ould lx* oblainc'd at (lie end 
c^f the c^xpiM'imental jHTiod. 'Hr* third card recorded 
uniijue data wiiieli the projec'i direetor had c'olleded. 

Only the first tw'o cards, iliosc* wiiich carried common 
data, w’ere organi/ed and analyzed l^y tlu‘ Ck*nlcT, 

When the data eards arriwei at the Co( »rdinating 
('c*nlc*r, they wc*rc* first run liirough a eonij'iuier program 
whic h eliminaic*d from the* analysis all [Xijiils tai whom 
eompk’te data wc*re not available. Any pupil's score's 
wcMc* ineluded in the analysis only if he had taken all 
.sc'vcm of tile* readinc'ss tests, the Pinlner-Cunningliam 
Piimaiy Tc*si. and all live Stanford Aehieu'iuenl tests. 
iHirihennorc-. data were u.secl in ihc‘ analysis only if infor- 
mation concerning tlie eliild's sex and c'hronologieal age 
were' punched on his card. As a result, vaiying numhei.s 
of puj'iils in tlie c'arious projects were eliminaic'd from 
the combined analysis bec'au.se of missing data. 

IIowc*\er. tlie pupils eliminated lor this re.ison wc*re rela 
lively few in niiniher. The pupils with compk*tc‘ data 
w'ere usc-cl in the analyses diseus.sed later, 

After the cards were scavened to eliminate' pupils 
with missing data, ck'scriptic'c .statistics were c'alculatecl 
(or all of llie (jiianiilative and mexst of the c'ategorical 
data. Tor these descriptive* statistics. indiN tcluals wc*re 
used as the e.xperimenial unit. 'Mie statistics wc'ie calcu- 
laled .sepanttely for hoys and girls within irealmenl and 
within project. 1'hese descriptive data are tabled in 
A[)penclix A to the Oxirdinaring ('.enters final report 
(B(mk! iS: Dyksira. The tables reveal the differ- 

ences among projects with respect lo pupil, teacher. 
sch(X)l. and eommuniiy characterisiics. They al.so point 



out clifferenc'c's W'ithin projects between livalmenis on 
the same variables, 'fhe cle.serifXtve data illu.stiaie vtay 
grai^hieully die tremendous projeet clifferencx*s in reading 
ac1)k*\ement of | >upils. in jireivading readinch.s eharacter- 
isiic's of pupils, and in various teacher, school, and c’om- 
nuinily characlerisiic's. '['hey also show that many time's 
the projc*c'ts were unsuc'ee.sslnl in assigning pupils of 
c.'c|ual ability lo c*ach of the various treatment g, roups. 

ficiioral procedure of analysis 

The pre.setil in\‘estigaiion was de.sigiK'd to obtain 
information rc*lc*\'ant to tliri.*e basic' cjiiesiions- ( 1 ) To 
what extc*ni are various [Hipil, teacher, ela.ss. .school, .ind 
eommuniiy charaeu*ri.siics relaic*d to pupil aHiiewmeni 
in first-grade reading and spelling? (2) W’hieh of the 
many approaches to initial ivading instruction prodiice.s 
supcTior reading and spelling aeliiecemeiii at the* end of 
the lirsi grade'^ (;’rt Is atiy program unkjuc'ly c*lVecrt\e or 
inelie('ii\'e for puj'>il.^ with high or low reatliiie.ss for 
reading'? 

Ill order lo asse.ss the relationshi(>s hetwc*t*n \’ari- 
ous pupil, tcxaiier. elass, .school, and eommuniiy ehaiae- 
(c'l’isties -and .suhsec|uenl pupil aehiew'nic’ni in reading, 
prodiiet-monu'nt I'orrelaiion coellieienls were computed, 
Inlormatioii about the* nunibers of pupils involvet.l and 
dx* results of this analysis arc* reporic'd iMcv. 

(aimpanstais nveiliod .U(' dist iisst'tl in succcc'd' 
ing sections as arc' ihe major technicjues oj ;tiiC.!\.*'is used 
in the prc'senl ix'ptnl. In this section ol' die analysis, cari- 
ous reading progranis were c'valuaic*d h>* comparing 
their effeelic'eness with dun ol welhknown basal r(*aders 
usc'cl in die .same projeet. I'xic*nsi\ e project by treatment 
inlerac'tions. extensive' projec t t'ffc’eis foi lu'atim'iit. and 
lack ol eomplelt* rc’jdiiaiion of treatmc'iil.^ in all pr<)jc*ets 
made* this the most appropriate tc*elini(|ue ol analysis to 
use. Pi'oec'clures are diseussc'd more c'oinpk'leK later 
along with a pre.^entalion ol the ivsiilis, 

'fhe tliird gc*nc*ral piirpo.se lor (he study was to de- 
termine wlielher or not any ol the programs was 
imi(|uc'ly effeelic'e for pupils with high or low readiiu'.ss 
for iv.uling. Keailiness I'or ivading in (his portion ol the 
analysis wa.s a.s.sessecl by means of an inlelligeiu c' le.si. a 
measure of auditory diseriminalion, and a test of letter 
knowledge. Pupils wc'iv blocked in turn according to 
their perfoi*manec' on each of the three measures. 'I'lieii 
die appropriate treatment I'^c readine.ss eiiaraeterisiic in- 
leiiuaion w*a.s examinc'd to note wlielher or not it could 
haw oceurivd by ehanec*. A significant inieraelion 
would indicate that itvalmenls were not operating in the 
.same manner aero.s.s all ranges of readiness. Discii.ssion 
of the [inxedures and results for this analysis are pae- 
.sentecl later. 
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Analysis of relationships 

\ nl liu* it^hirionslups l)(.*t\vt*cn iviidin^ 

'‘|x*llitv_' .i.i, lii(.‘\rnu'n! M \\[c end of ilic first grade 
Jill I < 1 1 pupil I lur.u (eristic .s sucii as c hronological age. 
mcaiial age*, number oi clays abscait. and readiness for 
reading, teacher ciuiraelcTislies sueli as years of 
iradung experiennc years of experi(encc‘ teaching firsi 
giade. c*llic ic*nc\ rating, and days absent; and (3) cla.ss 
‘'i/.e lollows Kelaiiotiships among the various individual 
<»iiU()nu* nu*asiirc*s and the group-;iclministered Stanford 
Arliic*\<Miioni Teest were* assessed. I'he Pearson produca- 
ninmrni (ui relation coellicienl was ulili/.ecl in all ca.ses. 

UcKuionships between readiness and reading 

< .oin]^lete dat;i Wctc gathered on seven reading 
leadinc’ss measure and the* IhntncT- ( jinninghani 
Intelltgc nee fesi. Ac‘hic*\ ement was mea.sured by the fi\ e 
^nhu•''^^ n| (he Sl;m)ord Aehic'c eiuenl Test. 1‘mduc't- 
mnment coneKition eoefficienis belwei.'n eaeh prerc*ading 
ineasiiu' and c*jc h achu*u*mc‘nt iiK*asure were computed 
sej)araii‘l\ li»r cmcIi of ilie treatments idenlilied as Basal, 
h.isal phis Phonics, i t. a., languislic. Phonic Linguistic. 

.tod l anguage’ l'N(XTicuc c. 1-ac h of the* correlations was 
kjU ulatc-d by pooling within class arid sex for relc‘\:mi 
nmir ‘( ts rhe number of pupils on wltom the correlations 
weie basc’d \auc‘d tmni iieaiment to ircxitmeni. 

<' * >rn'/{iiin)i n'lnlinnshil^s for BdSdf tivcfUneiit. I he 
pu nine i mome nt oirre'lalifin e'oe-flieic'nls among readi- 
ness mojsme's. among onieomc* mc*asures. and ix’iwecai 
i\h h iiMelmc'ss measure* and each outcome nK*asure for 
the basal iumuik’ih aie lepoited in 'fable 2. In general, 
ilu- mte u ot ri'l.iiions o| the* pu-reMding measures range 



from .20 te) tliercby indicating that tliese le.sts appear 
to measure different facets of readiness. Relation, ship.s 
among tlie achie\'emeni mea.sures, on the other hand, 
are somewhat higher w'ith the correlation cwffieient he- 
tw'een word ive’ognilion and paragraph meaning 

'fhe best .single preclieior of adiicwement on li>e 
Sianford Achievement I'latteiy w'as the Murphy-Durrell 
Letter Names Test. This le.st c’orrelated .SS w’ith Word 
Reading, .S2 w'ith Paragraph Meaning, a\ with 
Vocabuiaiy, .*i8 with Spelling, and .SJ with W-orcl Study 
Skills. The Murphy-Durrell Phonemes Test also correlat- 
ed sulxstantially witli the aeliie\ ement measures. The* 
e>ther reading readiness suhtesls correlated .40 or less 
W'ith the reading and spelling mc*asurc*s. The Pininer- 
Cunningham i^rimaiy Intelhgenee 'Lest w’as re!aic*d to the 
reading aciiicwemenl measures to a .somewhat lesser ex- 
tent than the Phonemes and Letter Names Tests. For ex- 
ample, the corrc’laiion between the intelligence ic*sr and 
the Paragraph Meaning .suhtest was . i2. 

Convlcition relationships for U.a. (ivdtment. 

Interconvlaiions Ibr the same \’arial')ie.s ;trt' reponecl for 
the i.i.a. treatment in Table 3- Again, the Iwtter Name,s 
.subte.st was the best predictor of future success on the 
Stanford Achiewement lest. 'Phe Lc*lter Names Te.sl corre- 
lated (lO with Word Reading. .S8 with Paragraph 
Meaning, .uH with A’ocahulaiy, .S3 with Spelling, and .S9 
witli W'ord Study Skills, 'Phe Phonemes subte.st and the 
Pintner-Cunningliam Intelligence 'Pest also correlated i.o 
a relatiwly high degrc*e with the Stanford measures. 'Phe 
correlations betw'cen prereading mea.sures and reading 
ae hievemeni mea.sures w'crc* found to be .somewhat 
higlicT for the i.i.a. group llum for iPic* Basal group hut. 
in gencTal. wc‘iv veiy similar. 
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Table 3 C'.orrchuion matrix lor [he i.t.a. iroatnu'in‘^ 
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Tabic 4 C'.onvlaiion matrix ioi the Biis.il p\i\s Phonic s hvaimcnl*' 
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(Aiircktlion }vhilinnshil)s for Ihc Hoso! fins }^h(j}n\ s 
in-'dlnioU. Inicrc-onvlalions lor the i^asal plus Phonics 
irfaimcnl arc jMVsc-nicd in Tahlc i. One of the hesi prc‘- 
clic iors ol ac hievement on the Slanfoid was ap,ain llie 
I.eller Names 'Pest. ’Phe I.eller Names 'Pest c'orrelated .StS 
with Word lUMi.lin^. .Ss with Paragraph Meaning, , tB with 
Voeahular\'. .S3 with Spelling, and .S(i with W'ord Study 
sSkills. ('orrelations between the I’intner-Cainningham leM 
and the Stanford Aehiewment Pest were < t approximately 
the same magnitude. 'Phe Plionemc.*s te.st also c*orrelated 
well witli the erileiion niea.sures. All ol the predieii\e \a- 
liditN' eoelTidents are soitiewhat higher loi this treatmetit 
than for the H<i.sal treatment. I lowt.*u‘r. tiu* te.sts tend to 



rank in approximately the sann.- order as fai as their pie- 
dieiive \alidity is c'oncerned. 

(.'orn’/dlinn ivldliotr^hips /or (lx* I.dnifN<iL>e 
lixpcnrfuc tn'({inienl. The (.‘(millions between preread- 
ing mea.surc's and reading aehie\enic‘ni ntea.siires for the 
lainguage I'Xperienee approach are loimd in 'Pable S. As a 
group, these eorrcTttions are srinu'whal lower than the 
eorrelalic^ns found lor pre\ ions ireainienis. Again, the 
Letter Names Test w as the best .single predictor ol future 
sucxe.ss in reading and spelling. Kncn\ ledge , of letter 
name.^ correlated .Si with Word Reailing, .S! with 
Paragraph Nkxming. .3h \\'iih \'oealui!aiy, .S3 ^^ith 
Spelling, and . iH with .Word Suidy .skills. These e<M relalion 
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Table 6 Ckiireidiioii Ibi the Lini^ui.stic ireiumcnt"* 
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Table 7 Ccurelation matrix for the Plionic- Linguistic treatment^ 
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Table 8 Suimnar\- of coirdation.s hciwccn premeasurcs and Stanford I^aragraph NUaining 1'e.sl for 
each of six treatments 
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treatment groups, the .Murphy-nurrell Phonemes Test 
ranked as tlie .seiond l’>est predictor of reading achiex'e- 
ment. 'fhe lowest correlation l)et\veen Letter Names and 
the Paragraph Meaning subte.st was .sL wliile the higli- 
e.st relationship was Ob\ iously. the ability to recog- 
nize letters at the beginning of first grade \^'as related to 
reading success in all <if the meih<Kis and programs em- 
jdoyed in the study. 

Cairrelaiion.s between the other readine.ss measures 
and reading achiewmeni were moiv \ ahabie. 

Ctoefficients of correlation between the Phonemes sub- 
te.si and the l^iragraph Me:ming siible.st ranged from .-il 
to .S". Furtherm(»re. correlations with Paragraph Meaning 
ranged from .28 to .^2 for the Le*arning Hale test. .^3 to 
,'K) (or the Pattern (x)pying test. ,2" to . tO for the 
Identical I'orms test. .19 u> . i t for the Metropolitan 
Meaning lest. .18 to .38 lor the .Metropolitan Li.stening 



test, and . i2 to ,s(i h>r the Pininer-Cunningham 
Inieiligence 'l e.sl. I'or these tests, there was some indica- 
tion that predictiw* relationships were higher within 
sf')me treatments than within others. 

rile predictive relationship of each of the wirious 
sublests with the W ord Heading tests are pre.senied in 
'fable 9. L'or fi\ e of the six treatments, the Letter Names 
subie.si w as the best |:)rediaor of Word Recognition abili- 
ty. The only exception was the Phonic Linguistic treat- 
ment where the Idionemes test correlated best with liie 
criterion. Tlie lowe.sl I'orrelalion between Letter Names 
and Word Heading was .^2 for the Language Kxperience 
group, wliile the higliesi correlation was .hO for the i.t.a. 
groii)'). For mo.st of the other readine.ss measures, the 
predicii\e relationshij') was also consi.steni from treat- 
ment to irealnu'in. 
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Table 9 Summaiy of correlations heiwcen premeasures and Word Reading Test for each of six 
treat me Ills 
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Intercorreiations among group and individual 
acliievement measures 

Intercorrelaiions were also computed for the 
Stanford Word Reading, Stanford Paragraph Meaning. 
Gilmore Accuracy, C}iimore Rate of Reading. Fr\^ 
Phonetically Regular XX'orcl List, and Gates Word 
Pronunciation Te.st. There was special interest in deter- 
mining the relationships among the Stanford NX'ord 
Reading Test, the I'ly Word List, and the Gates Word 
List. The .Stanford le.si differed from the other two in that 
it was administered to a group. ! he Pry ic.si was unique 
in that il w as designed to te.st children’s recognition of 
phonetically regular words. The Gates list, on the (')lhcr 
hand, consi.sied of high freciuenc)' words with no regard 
for regularity in .sound-.symbol rclation.ships. The investi- 
gators were interested in a.s.ses.sing the degree of inde- 
jiendence among the.se three measures cT word recogni- 
tion. Correlation coefficients computed for each 
treatment group are reported in Tables 10, 11. 12. 13. Li, 
and IS. The correlations between the Stanford XX’ord 
Reading Test am.! the Fix' te.st ranged from .60 to .83 for 
the ,si.\ treatments, ('orrelalions between the \XV)rd 
Reading lest and the Gales lest \ aried from .“"-i to .86. 
Punhermore. the Gales and Pit lists correlated between 
Ts aiul .02 with each other. Iwidenlly. a child who can 
read phonetically regular words can also read high fre- 
(.(ueney words, and a cliild who can idenlih' wc’>rds in a 
group situation can do likewi.se on an indi\ idual test. In 
addition, tlie (iilmore Accuracy .score correlated from .81 
to .00 with the (hues XX’ord (h'onunciation Te.st for the 
various tivaiment.s. This would indicate lliat pronouncing 
a word in context is closely related to pronouncing a 
word in isolalicui. As a furtlier indication ol the interrelat- 
edness of reading skills at the first-grade le\el. il is inier- 
rsiing to note that correlations between rate of reading 



and (lie Gates Word Pronunciation Test ranged from .49 
to .78, certainly a sub.stantial correlation. 

Relationships between teacher, pupil, class 
characteristics, and achievement 

The relationships between various puj:)il, class, and 
teacher characteristics and achievement on the Stanford 
Batten' are reported in Table 16. From this table, it is ob- 
vious that none of tlie characteristics is highly related to 
ael'iievement on any of the Stanford measures. For llie 
class sizes reported in this .study’, tliere was no relation- 
ship with first-grade achievement. However, there were 
no very' large or very small cla.sses in\'olved in the study. 
Teacher absence (within the limits of this particular sam- 
ple) was likewi.se unrelated to achievement. Teacher ex- 
perience was po.sitiveiy related \n reading achievement 
with correlations in the neighborhood of .30. However, 
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Table 11 intercorrelaiions of individual outcome mea- 
sures and selected subtests from the Stanford 
Achievement Test for the i.t.a. treatment^ 
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Tabic 14 Intercorrelacions of ind(\ idual outcome mea 



sures and selected suhtests from the Stanford 
Achievement Test for tlie Linguistic treatment^ 
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Table 12 Inierconvlations of individual outcome mea- 
sures ;md selected subtests from the Stanford 
Achievement Test for the basal plus Phonics 
treat me nr^ 
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Table 13 Iniercorrelations of indi\ idual outcome 



measures and selected siilMests from liie 
Stanford Achievement lest for the Language 
Hxpericncc treatment*' 
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Table 15 Inicrcorrelalior.s of indiv idual ouict>me 
measures and selected sul:nests from the 
Stanford Achievement Test for the 
PI ionic Linguistic treatment*' 
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the correlations reptiiied l'>ei\veen teaelier eNperienee and 
reading achievement were substantially lower than simi- 
lar convhuions between reading readiness and reading 
achievement. In general, the younger c hildren did .vime- 
wluit better in reading than did his older counterparr. 

Also, in general, the child wlio attended .vliooi regularly 
did .somewhat better than the child w ho w as absent occa- 
sionally. However, tliis relatit insliij:) was negligil‘)le. In 
•summaiy, it c'an be said that the tcacTer charaetcTj.Mics 
measured in tliis study were negligibly related to reading 
success. Punhcrmorc. child age. pupil absence, and class 
.size were related only to a ver)’ slight degree. 

Data that could not lie cjuantified were also ob- 
tained. A great deal of Information about school and 
community ciiaractcristics was collected, but much of 
this was catcgoric'al in nature. Itiformaiion concerning 
the.se chara etc* list ic’s within each projeet is tablc^cl in the 
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appendix to tlic final report of the Coordinating Center 
(Bond & Dyksira, l‘)6"'). 

Evaluation of effectiveness of primary 
reading programs in the Cooperative 
Research Program 

'riiai pcU'i of ihc anah>is whicli was concemt^d sx'itli 
t'valuatini* the relatis'e effect i\ cness f)f the primary read- 
ing programs in the ('.ouperali\ e Research Program in 
Pirst-Gradc Reading Instruction is presented below . 
Because not all (he \ arious approaches were used in all 
projects, comparisons could not he made i’)el\veen and 
among all oftliem. Howe'\’er, projects which had in 
c-ommon a Basal treatment with another treatment (such 
as i.t.a.) were grouped together. In this manner, the 
.ha.sal readcM* treatment was used as a lu^nchmark against 
which to compare ai'hk'winent in eacli of the le.ss tradi- 
tional nonhasai programs. 

General procedures 

Data from Is projects were u.sed in this pan of the 
analy.sis. These particular IS projects were inclu<.led be- 
cause* tliey Used a .sample wiiieh was considered to he 
representative of the total population and an experi- 
mental program which also was used in another invevsti- 
gaiion. The e.siahlishment of these rw’o criteria eliminated 
aiN'pieal populations such as those compri.sed of Spanish- 
•Speaking youngsters and projects wliieh included a ireai- 
ineni such as individiiali/ed reading which w as not 
rej'jlieated in any other project. 

Six types of in.siructiona! materials or methods 
were u.sed as experimental treatments in more than one 
project. These six groupings were labeled Initial 
Teaching Alphabet. Basal plus Phonies, Language 
Hxperience, Linguistic. Phonic Linguistic, and Basal. A 
listing of the specific materials which comprised each of 
these major grouping.s is provided later. Fi\ e separate 
analyses wc*rc* then performed, each analysis using the 
has;il re.ider as a lonirol again.M whkh lo compare 



progress in other instmctional programs. All of the pro- 
jects w'hich used as experimental treatments both a basal 
reader approach and an i.t.a. approach, for example, 
w'ere comhiincd into a single analysis. Similarly, projects 
w ere grouped togetlier for analysis if they had in cuin- 
mon |•)rograms labeled Basal and Language Experience. 
Basal and Basal plus Phonics, Basal and Linguistic, and 
Basal and l^honie- Linguistic. It should he emphasized 
that, for this section of the analysis, methods and iiiate- 
rials W’ere placed in categories arbitrarily on the basis of 
their common characteristics. The purpose w'as lo get 
scarie idea of whether or not liiere was a general superi- 
ority of some treatment o\‘cr scweral cliffereni projects. 
Major cliaracieilstics each treatment are cliseus.sed. 

One of the program grouping.s was labeled the 
Ba.sal approach. The basal reading program, tlien, was 
considered an entii\' even though the programs of many 
different publishers w'cre used. Tlie various sets of mate- 
rials included in this category posses,s most, if not all, of 
the following characteristics: (1) \ocalxiiar\‘ is intro- 
duced slowly and repealed often. Vocabulaty' control is 
ha.scd on frcciuency of usage rather than on regulariLv of 
sound-.symh«oI relationships. (2) Phonic analysis is intro- 
duced gradually and usually only after some "sight" 
w’ords ha\e been taught. How'cver. from the beginning 
the child is encouraged to use such other word recogni- 
tion skills as context, .structural analysis, and picture 
clues. (3) Emphasis from the beginning is |')laced not 
only on word lecogniiion but on comprehension ancl in- 
terpretation of wlial is read. (4) Silent reading is empha- 
sized early in the program. (^) 'I'hc \'aiious reading .skills 
are introduced and de\eIoped .systeniatically. (0) A well- 
known Basic Reading Series i.s used as the major instruc- 
tional tor)l. 

Aiiother method caicgors’ utilized in this phase of 
the analx'.sis was labeled i.t.a., or the Initial IcMcliing 
Alphabet. This insiruciional medium purpoits to simplify 
the task of learning to read h\' introducing a no^-’cl 
eharaeler alphabet with which to enecxle the approxi- 
mately “lO sound.s in the Engli.'>ih language. In general, 



Tabic 16 (a)iTelaiions between pupil, class, and teacher characlerisiics and Stanford Batleiy"^ 
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one symbol i.s used U) rcj)rcseni one sound, iherehy 
milking possible more eonsislent phonie analysis of 
words, bunliermore, the nature of the alphabet is such 
that the transition from the use of the i.t.a. to the use of 
traditional ortiiography is purpoitcd to be a relaihely 
simple task. Two different programs comprised tlie i.t.a. 
approach discu.s.sed here, but ihe.se two programs had in 
common the uniciue characteristic of a teaching medium 
w'ltich was quite different from that used in any of the 
other methods and materials. 

A third treatment category' w’as labeled Ha.sal plus 
Phonics, bach of the treatments in this group \\'as com- 
posed of a basal reading series with supplemenlaiy 
phonics materials. The instrucik)nal programs, therefore, 
although somcNN'hat different from proiet'i to project. I'ol- 
lowed a basic plnlo.sophy of the basal reader wiili the 
addition of a greater phonics emphasis. 

A fourth treatment group was labeled Language 
Experience. A basic element of this instructional method 
is that the child's envn writing .seiz es as a medium of in- 
.struction. The child's first stories are dictated to the 
teacher who acts as the recorder. As .soon as he i.s able, 
the pupil writes iiis own .stories and shtires them with 
the teacher. During tlie individual conferences between 
pupil and teacher, the pupil is helped to recognize the 
commonality IxMween the words written and spoken 
and the pupil de\ clops the skijl.^ nece.ssary for reading. 
This ap[)|-oach. then, (adinarily utilizes far fewer higlih 
.structured instructional materials ilian do mo.st in.sime- 
tionai programs. In addition. vf)eabulary control is 
\'iewed as being in the language itself and in the lan- 
guage background of each child. The j:>upil learns to 
read the words neee.s.saiy for use in writing. One of the 
major in.siruetional ta.sks in this method is to engen^Ier a 
.stimulating language environment. 

A fifth treatment category was labeled Linguistic. 
The variou.^ materials included in this treatment po,s.se.ss 
mo.st. if not all. of the following eharaelerisiies: ( I ) There 
i.s an early introduction to letters and knowledge of letter 
names and the ability to recognize letters are considered 
prerequi.site skills for reading in.struetion. (2) Sound- 
.symbol relationsliips are taught through careful secjuene- 
ing ol‘ word patterns. Words with high .sound-.symb( -I 
regularity are taught first and the child i.s led to diS(o\er 
the .sound-symlu)! relationships w'hieh exi.st. In many 
ca.ses. the child is encouraged to ii.se sound-.symbol wla- 
lionships as the basic word recognition technique b\ 
withholding sucii clues as pit'tures and word length. (3^ 
In many ca.ses, there is les.s emphasis on understanding 
and comprehension in the early stages. Reading is eon- 
siderc'd <i proce.ss of translating graj-)hje symbols into 
sounds and ['Jiimaiy attention is paid to helping the child 
learn the decoding .system. 



The only ■ pure" treatment w’as the Phoniev 
Lingui.stie program puhli.shed by the Lippincott Company. 
As tlie name implies, tliis iastruetional program has cer- 
tain eharacteristic.s in common v\'ith phonic and linguistic 
[aograms, as vu*ll as w'ith basal programs, but it does not 
fit well with any of the other treatments. Therefore, the 
decision was made to recognize this program as a .sepa- 
rate method under the categoiy Phonie langui.stie. It is, in 
some respeci.s, a lingui.siieally oriented ba.sal program 
with more demanding pupil expeetalion.s. 

Description of analysis 

'I'he effeeiiveness of the \’arious reading programs 
was e\ aluaied in terms of the pupil's end-of-year perfor* 
inanee on the five subtesis of tlie Stanford Achievement 
d'est. Primary 1 Batten*', which was administered to all 
participating pupils after NO days of instruction in the 
first grade. In addition, a .sample .selected from the ex- 
perimental population was admini.steretl the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Te.st, the Piy Phonetically Regular Word 
Li.st. and the Gate's Word Pronunciation T'c.st. These te.sis 
were indi\'idiially admini.stered in the te.sting period im- 
mediately following the l-fO-day in.staictional period. 

Analysis of Sta>{ford Achwvoucnt Test scores. The 
analysis followed a ge*ncral pattern. For each of the five 
eompari.sons (i.t.a. \'ersus Ba.sal, Language Experience 
wrsus Ba.sal, Ba.sal plus Idionics \ersiis Ba.sal, Linguistic' 
\ersus Basal, and Phonic Lingui.stie wrsus Basal), .sepa- 
rate mean.s were calculated for males and females within 
each cla.ss on all ciuantitative variables. 'I'lie analysis was 
then conducted using the.se cla.ss mean.s for males and 
females as the experimental unit, blocking on project, 
treatment, and .sex. This .section of tlie analysis was con- 
ducted as if a complete factorial arrangement of treat- 
ments had been made. Projerts were treated as blocks 
and the as.sumption was made that, within each project, 
treatments were a.ssigned at random to a set of classes. It 
was a.s.sumcd that identical treatments were used in each 
project (within a specified compari.son such as i.t.a. ver- 
sus Ba.sal). thus making it rca.sonable to te.st for a general 
treatment effec't over all projects, This ponion of tlie 
analysis, therefore, gaw ’‘aero.ss-projec'ts" information. 

For each of the five treatment c’omparisons, an 
analysis ol‘ \ ariance was carried out on the .se\*en 
premeasure.s — Murphy-Durrell Phonemes, .Murphy-Durrell 
b'tter Names. Murphy-Iiunvll l.earning Kate, 'iliuisione- 
jeffrey Identical Forms, Metropolitan Word Meaning, 
Metropolitan Li.stening. and Pintner-Cunningham Primaiy’ 
Te.st. The analy.sis of \anance on premeasures was de- 
signed to indic'ate tho.se iiremea.sures on which significant 
differences in performance were Ibund between ba.sal and 
nonba.sal treatments. In lliis analysis, the Thur.stone 
Pattern C/ipying 'Fe.si. which liad been administered to all 
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pupils, was not uiilizcd hecausx’ of its relatively low corre- 
lation with the criterion measures and Ixxause of the cliCn- 
ciilly encountered in scoring ihe iastniment. Scliooh com- 
munity’, and teacher characteristics were not considered in 
ihis analy.sis for iwo reasons, In tlie lust place, these char- 
acteristics. as measured in this in\esiigation. were found 
to he relatively' unrelated to reading achievement. 

Seccmdly, many of these characteristics were not quantita- 
tive and. in many' cases, no t>rdercd relationship existed 
among categories. As a result, most community’ character- 
istics and such teacher characleri.stics as amount of educa- 
tion could not easily he incorporated as controls in a co- 
variance analysis. All teacher, .scliool, and community 
characteristics hy treatment within project are presented 
elsewhere (Bond Oy’kstra, 1967, Appendix). 

The next .step was to perform an anaK'sis of ccn'ari- 
ance- using a minimum number of covariates. Thc‘se 
were cho.sen on the l*)a.sis of their potential for adjusting 
differences in prein.structional reading-related eharaeteriS' 
tics. 'Hierefore, the particular premeasures utili'zed as co- 
variates for an i.t.a. versus Ba.snl compari.son might be 
different from tho.se ii.scd for a Language Experience ver- 
sus Basal comparison. 

In each of the five treatment comparisons, a .sec- 
ond co\ ariance analysis was al.so conducted. Fhi.s covari- 
ance anal\'sis utilized all seven premeasures as covariates 
in order to make pupils in ba.sal and nonhasal treatments 
as .siniilar as po.ssihle in ihcir readiness for reading. I'his 
second covariance analysis also had the ad\’unlage of be- 
ing entirely consistent from one treatment compari.son to 
another in that the \ ery same premeasures were u.sed as 
covariates. 

Tile across-projecls covariance analysis of outcome 
measures was then examined to determine whether or 
not project by treatment interactions were pre.sent. It 
should be remembered that in this analysis projects were 
treated as blocks, and analysis of llie data ignoring pro- 
ject lines would Ix’ meaningful only if no significant pro- 
ject by treatment interactions were found. If such intcrac- 
tion.s were present, thereby indicating that tre^atmenl 
effects did not operate in the .same fashion over all pro- 
jects, a wiihin-projcct.s analysis wa.s conducted. This 
within-projecis analy'sis tested for treatment differences 
within each project but simultaneou.sly for all projects. 

As a re.sull, all data from all projects invoh'cd in a com- 
pari.son were u.sed to obtain the error term, thus increas- 
ing the precision of llie e.sperimeni. This analy.si.s al.so 
followed the pattern of first performing an analy.sis of 
\'ariance and then two analy.ses of covariance, utilizing 
in turn a .selected set of premca.sures and the total .set of 
seven premeasures. 

'Hie discussion of the method compari.sons pro- 
ceeds in the manner descriiK'd above. First, the across- 



projects analy\si.s for each basal versus nonba.sal treat- 
ment compari.son is di.scus.sed. Next, the wiihin-projects 
analy’sis showing the relative effcciivene.ss of the ba.sal 
and nonhasal treatments within the projects making up 
that particular treatment cxaiiparison is pre.senlcd. 

A7iai)'sis of sample measures. An analysis, similar to 
the one de.scribed for the Stanford Achievement Te.st re- 
sults, w’as conducted on the accuracy and rate scores 
from the Gilmcxe Oral Heading Te.st, as well as on the 
Fry' Phonetically Regular Word Te.st and the Gates Word 
Pronunciation Test. Each of these te.sts w^as individually 
admini.siered to a random .sample from each treatment 
within each project. Although ihe.se numbers varied from 
project to project, approximately 20 to 50 pupils were 
chosen to reprc.sent each treatment in each project. 

The analy.sis followed the same .steps as tho.se de- 
scribed for .Stanford scores. The only difference wa.s tliat 
individuafs were u.sed as the experimental unit rather 
than class means ha.sed on each .sex. With the small 
numbers involved, it w'as felt that the u.sc of cla.ss means 
w'ould not have been reasonable. Fuiihermore, becau.se 
of consi.stent project by treatment interactions only the 
with in-projects analysis is repotted. The discussion of the 
w’iihin-project.s ana!y.sis of indiviclual outcome measures 
follows the di.scussion of the Stanford data for each of 
the treatment compari.sons. 

An illustration of the analysis (Basal versus i.ta.) 

The analysis of the i.t.a, versus Ba.sal treatment 
comparison demonstrated the tedinique u.sed for all 
such comparison.s. The clLscussion of this analysis is pre- 
sented in greater detail and .serves as a model of the 
analy.si.s u.sed in all ca.scs. The projects in this particular 
compari.son. as well as the numixts of pupils for each 
treatment and the exact nature of the materials em- 
ployed, is recorded in Table 17. Four of the five i.t.a. 
treatments u.sed the Tanyzer-Mazurkiew'icz Early-to-Rcad 
materials (1964), w'hile one project employed the 
Downing Readers (Dowming, 1963). Although these tw'o 
sets of materials differ to a consideralde extent, the deci- 
sion w^as made to pool the data liecau.se of the unique 
similarity regarding the alphabet u.sed for beginning 
reading instruction, Table 17 al.so reveals that a variety' of 
basal readers w'cre used in the projects. In fact, in one 
project, the teachers using ba.sal programs were encour- 
aged to choose any ba.sal .series the>' washed. However, 
for the purposes of this analysis, the liasal treatment w'as 
considered to be similar from project to project. 

As a fir.st .step, an analy.sis of variance w’as carried 
out on the seven premca.sures and the fiv'c .Stanford 
Reading Achievement Test scores. As was true in all of 
the basal versus nonba.sal treatment compari.sons, the ex- 
perimental unit W'as a cla.ss mean calculated separately 
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Table 17 Materials and numbers of classes and pupils for Basal vs. i.i.a. 
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i.t.a. 


Rarly-if)-Kcac! 


Downing Readers 


l£arly-ta-Reacl 


Karly- 1 ( 1 - Read 


FarI>-to-Read 



for each of the sexes. Projects, treatments, and sex con- 
stituted the blocks in the across-projects design. 
Infomintion pertaining to the analysis of the premeasures 
is reported in Table 18. Highly reliable project differ- 
ences were found indicating that pupils in the various 
projects differed considerably in their readiness for read- 
ing. Significant differences were also found favoring girls 
on five of the seven premeasures. Only one treatment 
difference was found, that favoring the Basal treatment. 
Treatment by project interactions was found to be signif- 
icant on three of the se\^en premeasures. 

The across-projects analysis of variance on the 
Stanford measures is summarized in Columns A of Tabic 
19 . Sex difference.s favoring girls were found to be sig- 
nificant on four of the fi\^e outcome measures. Negligible 
sex by treatment interactions indicate that boys and girls 
were nor uniquely influenced by either the Basal or i.t.a. 
treatments. Treatment differences were found to be sig- 
nificant favoring the i.t.a. on the Word Reading Test and 
Basal pupils on the Spelling Te.st. The interpretation of 
differences, however, is clouded by the treatment by 
project interaction reported to be significant for each of 
these two measures. Moreover, significant treatment by 
project interactions were found on the Paragraph 
Meaning and Word Study Skills variables. 

It was hoped that an analysis of covariance might 
eliminate the project by treatment interactions. Tlie analy- 
sis of \-ariance of the premeasures reported in Table 18 
was studied to find covariates with the greatest potential 
for eliminating the interaction. Letter Names was used as 
a covariate because of the significant treatment by project 
interaction and Ix'causc of the large main effects for treat- 
ment. Since Phonemes .subtest had .somewhat the same 
relationship, it was also included. Columns B of Tabic 19 
repc^rt the results of this covariance analysis. The utiliza- 
tion of the Phonemes and Letter Names subtests as co- 
variates reduced the treatment I'jy project interaction on 
each of the outcxmie variables, l^ut the same four were 



still significant. Covariance had the desired effect, hut it 
was not enough to erase the treatment by project interac- 
tions. Therefore, the utility of the analysis of treatment 
differences acro.ss projects was still questionable. 

The nature of the treatment by project interactions 
is illustrated in Table 20. It is apparent from this talde of 
unadjusted means that: (1) on the Word Reading rest, the 
only large differences between treatments favored i.t.a.; 
(2) for the Paragraph Meaning variable, the only large 
differences favored i.t.a., while small differences in the 
other projects went both ways; (3) for the Spelling test, 
the differences were, in general, large but not consistent 
since project 3 (Hayes) favored i.t.a. wliile the otiiei dif- 
ferences generally favored Basal; and ( 4 ) for the Word 
Study Skills \’ariable, ail differences except those in pro- 
ject 4 (Mazurkiewicz) favored i.t.a., ixit the differences 
were of varying amounts. 

The analysis of covariance summarized in Columns 
B of Table 19 also reveals that only one sex difference 
was recorded, that favoring boys. Adjusting for premea- 
SLirc differences on the Phonemes and Letter Names tests 
erased significant differences in reading ability which 
had been shown to favor girls in the analysis of variance. 
Project differences, howe\er, were fiaund on each of the 
five outcome measures. 

One last attempt wa.s made to eliminate treatment 
by project interaction. A covariance analysis using all 
seven premeasures as covariates was conducted. The re- 
sult t.>f this co%ariance analysis is reported in Columns C 
of Table 19. Veiy substantial projc’ct dirferentvs still ex- 
i.sted e\en though pupils’ readine.ss had been controlled. 
Furthermore, the treatment by project interactions on 
four of the fi\ e varial')les was still significant. 'Lhercdbre, 
the treatment differences found on the Word Reading, 
Paragraph Meaning, Spelling, and Word Study Skills tests 
could not lx* interpreted unambiguously. 

As a result of the persi,stence of the project l:>y 
treatment interactions, the data were analyzed within 
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Table 18 Across-projccts imulysis of variance on premeasures for Basal vs. i.r.a. comparison 
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Table 19 Across-projecls analysis of variance and covariance on Suinfoixl measures for Basal ws. i.l.a. comparison 
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Table 20 


Within-prc^jccts unadjusted means on Stanford measures for the Basal \'s. i.l.a. comparison 
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Table 21 Wiihin-pi'ojocts analysis of variance on premeasiires for the Basal v's. i.t.a. comparison 
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Table 22 i^rcim*:Lsiirc nu*nns for ihe Ba.sal v.s. i.t.a. et)inpan.son 
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pcTfonnimcc" on ihc* |')rcMiK‘iisurcs Ikhwccp l’)a.sal and 
nonhasa! groups i.s illiisiraiccl in 'labk* 22 which presents 
treatment means on each measure for each of the five 
Basal ver.M.is i.i.a. projects. 

Tlte ne.si siej) in the u'ithin-projects analysis in- 
volved conducting an analysis ol variance on llie 
Slanforrl Achievement measures. 'I’liis analysis is suinma- 
ri/ed In Oolumns A of 'I’ahle 1^. On llie \XA)rd Keadirig 
t(*st. significant dilTerenees favoring the i.l.a. treatment 
were found in two ol‘ tlie five projects. One project 
recorded a significant difference* favoring the i.t.a. treat' 
inonr on the* I’aragraph NU*aning suluest. On the 
Voeahularv' lest, however, the only significant difference 
favored the Basal treatment. Four of the fiw projecl.s re- 
ported .significant differences Between Irealmenls on the 
Spelling suBiesi, three of these dilTerenees favoring the . 
Ikisal group. 1Tiis lack of unanimity was funlicr pointed 
out l)y the analysis of .secures on llie Word Study Skills 
suhtesi w here two projects lound signifieanl ireaimetu 
dilTerencx^s favoring hut one project found a signil’i- 
cant difference fav'oring the Basal ireaimeni. 



Again, a covariance analysis was run using the 
Phonemes and Letter Names subtesrs as covariates. 'I'his 
covariance analysis was conducted within projects al- 
though simultaneously for all projec ts and is summarised 
in Ca)lumns B of 'Pahle 2f>. 'The results were very similar to 
those repoited for the* analysis of variance, One additional 
livaiment difference favoring i.t.a. was found on llie \X^ord 
lk*ading .subtesl and the signifieanl diflerence which iiad 
l>ec*n found favoring (he Basal in^atmeni on the 
Vocal )ulary sulnesi was erased, but no changes were re- 
I’loiled for the Spelling and Paragraph Meaning sublesis. 
On the Word Study Skills subtesr. the* covariance analyst.-^ 
erased two of the three significant treatment dilferenees 
whidi liad i^een found in the analysis of variance. The 
u.se of covariance also tended to eliminate sex differences 
which had been found to favor girl.s. Hvidently, the superi- 
ority of girls in reading achievement at the end of the year 
could be accounted tor by ilieir superu)riiy in prereading 
capability at the beginning of the year. 

The .second covariance analysis, ulili/.ing all seven 
premea.sures as eovariaics. is repoited in Columns C of 
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Tabic 24 I'nadjiislcd and adjusted Sianfurd means I'orlhe Basal vs. i.l.a. ('omparison 
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Table 25 Suhjeeis used tor ilie analysis of individual 
outcome measures for the Basal vs. i.t.a. 
comparison 
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Table 23. The utiU/.atioii of seven premeasures instead of 
two ebanj^ed matters ver>' Generally .speaking, the 
same eondusions woukl lie drawn from either ofthe.se 
two I ovariance analyses, In this case, adding ec^ ariates 
heyc^nd the first twc; served v'eiy little purposes 

The unadjusted and adjusted means for the Basal 
versus i.t.a. groups within each project are reponed in 
Table 2-i. This table illustrates the actual extent of the 
difference between the two treatments. Much greater dif- 
ferences In mean performance can he noted for some 
projects than for ethers. 



AtJCiiysts of imiiruliuil outcome memiircs. The 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test, tiie Fr>’ Phonetically Regular 
Word 'lest, and the Gales Word Pronunciation Test were 
administered individually to a .sample from each treat- 
ment. The analysis of these te.si .scores followed the 
.same pattern as (hat de.scrilx*d for iiie Stanford 
Aehievement Test results However, allltough both 
aeross-projeets and within-projeets analy.se.s were em- 
ployed, only llu- wimin-projeet.s le.snlts are reporU*(l, In 
gencnil, project by treatment interactions were found to 
exi.st, thereby making unambiguous interpretation (if 
ireaimeni dillerencvs across projects difficult. 

'rai)!e 25 reports the luimbc'r of subjects for whom 
con\|)lele information on the j'lremeasures and indiv'kiual 
te.sts was obtained for the Basal wrsus i.t.a, compari.son. 
The within-projec'ts analysis ol‘ variance* on (he preanea- 
sures is siimmari/A\l in 'fable 2(i. KelatiwK* few iivat- 
ment differences on premeasures are repoiled. The ran- 
dom selection of piij'iil.s from each treatment apparently 
.succeeded cpiite well in making the two groups of pupils 
similar in readiness fur reading. 

The within-projects analysis of variane'e and covari- 
ance of outcome measures i.s summari/.ed in 'fable 27. 

As usual. C'nluinns A summarize tlie analysis of variance, 
Columns B summarize an analysis (;f covariance using a 
niiniimim set of covariates, and Columns C report the 
analysis of covariance using all eight premeasures. 
('Phroughout this .section of analysis, eight premea.su res 
are recorded for the individual outcome inea.sures analy- 
sis. The Pattern Cc^pying le.st, which was not used in the 
analysis of Stanforti .scores, is u.sed in all of the analyses 
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Tabic 16 \\'iihin-pro|L*cts analysis of variance on premeasures for Basal vs. i.t.a. comparison 
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of indi\'idual outcome measures.) As reported in Coliiinn 
C. there were no differences between the i.t.a. .subjects 
and the Basal subjecLs on the accuracy score the 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test in Unir of the five projects. 
7‘he one project which reported a significant difference 
Ix’tween treatments indicated that these differences hi- 
vored the i.t.a. group. In terms of reading rate, none of 
the five projects found significant differences helweem 
ireaiments. However, there were pronounced differences 
on the two Word Recognition tests. Four of the five pro- 
jects reported significant differences on the Fr>' Word 
List, ail of which favored the i.t.a. treatment. Three of the 
fi\x^ projects found significant differences in favor of the 
i.t.a. treatment on the Gales lest. This finding .siipport.s 
the results of the analysis of treatment differences on the 
Stanford Word Reading test \^ile^e differences were afso 
found to fav'or the i.t.a. approach. 

The actual unadjii.sted and adju.sted means for the 
i.t.a. and Basal trearmenrs are reported in Table 28. 7‘he 
differences in mean performance on the Fiy and Gales 
word lists are often quite striking. 

Suntmruy of Ikisal I ’ersus i.t.a, a)W/>amofis. The 
i.t.a. and Basal approaches were of approximately e(}ual 
effect ivcne.ss in terms of pupils' achievement on the 
Paragraph Meaning test. However, tlie i.t.a. treatment 
produced superior word recognition abilities as measured 
by the Word Reading subte.st of the Stanford and the Fiy' 
and Gates word recognition li.sts. Evidenc’c concerning 
the .spelling ability of pupils in the rv\<) groups was in- 
conel u.sive. The Basal subjects were superior in spelling 
ixWiWiy in three projects, but the i.t.a. subjects weie superi- 
or in a fourth project. Furthemiore, no differences were 



found bertveen treatments in reading accuracy and rate 
as measured by the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

In interpreting the results of the i.t.a. versus Basal 
compari.sons, it should Ix' pointed out that all te.sting 
was done in traditional orthography. f'uiilXTinore, chil- 
dren were judged to spell a word cc^nrectly only if they 
.spelled it correctly in the traditional .sen.se. No credit was 
given f(jr spelling a word correctly acccjrding to the rules 
of i.t.a. Vaiyang proportions of children in each of the 
projects were still receiving instruciicjn in i.t.a. at the time 
of testing and had not made formal transition U) tradi- 
tional (mhography. Thercdbre, many of the pupils were 
asked to take a test in an orthography which they had 
not u.scd during their in.struciion in reading. 

Basal versus Basal plus Phonics comparisons 

Hie Basal plus Phonics versus Basal treatment 
comparison was analyzed in a manner similar to that 
outlined for the i.t.a. versus Basal comparison. However, 
in this section, as well as the sectioas wliich follow, the 
anLi lysis is presented in much less detail. Information 
about projects which w'ere involved in the Basal versus 
Basal plus Phonics comparison is provided in Table 29. 
Four projects with vaiying numbers of .students had in 
common a Ba.sal treatment and a treatment which could 
be considered a ba.sal reading program with supplemen- 
tary phonics. The nature of the materials is alsc^ recorded 
in Table 29. 7\vo of the four projects used exactly the 
.same Basal plus Phonics program. Mere again, however, 
any difference 'iniong programs within either the Ba.sal 
or Basal plus Phonics treatments w’as ignored. 



Trible 28 Hnadju.sied and adju.sted means on individual ouleonx* measures for the Ba.sal vs. i.t.a. comparison 
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Table 29 NUuerials and numbers of classes and pupils for Basal vs. Basal plus Plionics 
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riic fi!>i Step ai^ain invo!\ e(.l an analysis of variance 
on ihe premeasures and Stanford te.sts hlockinj» on sex, 
treatment, and project. Tlie across-paijects analysis of 
variance on the preineasures is suntmari/cd in 'fable M). 
l lighly significant project differences were Idund on 
each of tile premeasures. A number of .sex differences 
also showed girls predominating. Only two treatment 
differences were reported, both of these fa\onng the 
Basal jdus Plionirs subjects, f'uilhermore. only one treai- 
ineni by [irojcvt interaction was loimd lie significant. 

The a eros.s-pn ejects analysis of variance and eo\ an- 
anee on the Stanford measures is rejioned in 'fable 31. 
Significant trc'atment differences on <ill five reading 
achievement mea.sures were found to fa\’or the Basal 
plus Plumics approac h. I''inbermore. sex diflerences 
were found to be significant and in faun* ot girls on three 
of the five outcome measures even when tlic scores were 
adjusted for premeasitre differences. Similarly, highl\‘ reli- 
able project differences were found on all mea.sure.s in 
both coxaiianee analy.ses, again indicating that projects 



dif fered on impoiiant reading-related cluiracteri.stics tnher 
than pupil readine.ss. IVrhaps the most interesting infor- 
mat ion in Table 31 is that regarding the treaunenr by pro- 
ject interactions. In the co\ariance analy.ses, no treatment 
by project interactions were found to be significant. 
.Apparently, the Basal plus Phonies and Basal treatments 
were operating in the .same fashion within each project, 
'fhis an.ilysis grajiiiiealiy illu.slniles the superiorit)' of the 
Basal plus Phonies aj'jproach over the Basal alone. 

Despite the alxsenee of treatment by project inter- 
actions. in the interests of eonsi.stene\', a within-projeeis 
analysis was also employed, 'fhe anal\ sis of variance on 
pivmea.sures is reported in 'T'al)le 3d. F.xeept for one pro- 
jei't, no treatment difference on any premeasure was 
loimd to exi.st. 'fhe actual premeasure means by exj^eri- 
mental treatment are reported in Table 33- The similarity 
of treattnent means <>n the \ arioiis preineasures within 
'projc'cis demonstrates the effeeliveness of the randcnii as- 
signment of pupils or clas.ses to irealinent. 
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Table 31 Across-projects analysis of variance and covariance on Stanford measures for Basal vs. Basal plus Phonics 
comparison 
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.00 


.00 


.08 


Piojeci 


H.82tt 


29.17tt 


l.*^-Hstt 


9 8911- 


22.30n 


‘’.28tt 


H.77t1 


P.4Stf4 8.02tt 


11 0-itt 


r.Hott 


3 54 1 


19.38tt 


22.65tt 


13.88tt 


S X p 


.18 


.H 


.09 


.43 


.51 


.51 


.21 


.29 \ 


.34 


.10 


.12 


17 


.16 


.09 


.11 


T X p 


1.2S 


.0- 


.21 


1.26 


.86 


.■’6 


3 45t 


1.9S 1 


2.11 


2S2 


.90 


.75 


1.77 


.60 


.52 


S X T X P 


-.^0 


.3'’ 


.41 


..Is 


..3:’ 


.52 


.■73 


.81 


1 18 


.30 


.25 


.21 


.38 


.24 


.10 



Mimrn.iri7cs analysis of varuncc. Xumcr.ifoi dj I for all dTccis c.xcvpi those involving pro|eti which are based on 3 dj Demimmaior r//'- I Ah 
'’S ummarizes tovarianee using Letter Names and Listening a.s co\anates Numerator 1 for all except tho'-c in\«)Uing project which are based on A ilf Denominator 

'■ sumrnanz.es covariance using ail senen premeasures as ((nariaies Numerator df ° J foi all eftecl.s exsept those inw»King proiert v.lmh are lia.sed on .A Jf Denominator 
r//- 12- 

* Significant diflerencc tavonng lia.'al phis IMionics at 01 le\el 
•* Significant tliffciense ra\onng temales at .OS !c\el 
Sigmlicani diflerence favoring females at 01 level 
t I^rojeci din'ercncc or interaction sigmficani at ()S le\el 
It Project difference or inicracnon significant at OJ le\el 



Table 32 Wiihin-projects analysis of \*ariancc on p remeasures for the Basal vs. Basal plus Phonics comparison 



Pn >iect 


Murphy-lXirrell 

Hflect Phonemes 


.Murpliy-Durrell 
I’oial Letters 


.Murphy-Durrell 
Learning Pale 


Tiiursione 
Identical Porm.^ 


MeiropolitatA 

Meanin>» 


Metropolitan 

Li.sieninj' 


Pintner- 

Cunningham 

IQ 




Sex X treatment 


1 43 


.00 


1.91 


-23 


.21 


1 08 


.39 


Rortleau.x 


Treatment 


01 


.()! 


1.5^ 


2.96 


.22 


32 


.85 




Se'" 




.52 


2 46 


43 


m 


4"' 


23 




Sex X Treatment 


39 


on 


.42 


.04 


.01 


.01 


.03 




'Treatment 


.01 


1.28 


01 


1 24 


.80 


.04 


95 




Sex 


,8s 


1 r 


2 12 


1.26 


.04 


.09 


1.50 




Se.\ X 'Treatment 


01 


.0') 


.04 


.12 


02 


26 


41 


.Manning 


Treatment 


-i.or 


16 hS” 


3 93’ 


.03 


5.86* 


.12 


1.10 




Se.x 


1 40 


I.l 1 


.69 


9" 


1 ^0 


52 


1.68 




Sex X 'Treatment 


0-t 


24 


.18 


02 


01 


.02 


6 


.Murphy 


'Treatment 


.04 


26 


l.~5 


1 93 


44 


1 45 


.29 




Sex 


2-3s 


2 n( 1 


1.21 


.21 


on 


42 


2 33 



' Signiluani diflerence fawiring Ihts.il plus IMioniC'' at ns le\el 
** Signifbant <.lilleren<e I.immimu Has.il plus I’honws.ii n', le\»'l 
.\ll /‘ratios b.isevl on 1 aiul M.2 df 



Tile within-projecis anal> sis of variance and covari- 
ance on the Stanford measures is summarized in Table 3d. 
It is evident that the superiorit)' of the Basal pkis Phonics 
treatment was not as dearcut in this with in- projects analy- 
sis as it had been in the across-projects analysis. In the cc> 
variance analysis reported in Columns C. none of the four 
projects showed significant treatment differences on the 
Word Reading variable. Only one significant difference 
was found h)r the Paragraph .Meaning sul->test, the 
Vocahulaiy .sublest. and the Spelling suhtest, while two 



significant differences were found on the Word Study 
Skills test. All significant differences favored tite Basal plus 
Phonics approach, but the superiority of this program was 
not nearly so apparent in this type of analysis. 

The unadjusted and adjusted Stanford means fur the 
Basal versus Basal plus Phonics comparison are reported 
in Table 33. The table indicates that practically all of the 
mean differences favored the Basal plus Phonics treat- 
ment. In ilte wiihin-projects analysis, many c^f the.se dif- 
ferences were not statistically significant. Iknvevcr, when 
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the data from the four project^i were pooled in the across- 
projects analysis, the resulting differences did prove to he 
significant, favoring the Basal plus Phonics approach. 

Afialysis of uidiridi(cil outcomo measures. The 
number of subjects who comprised the Basal and Basal 
plus Phonics sample groups for the individual analysis is 
reported in Table 3h. The number of subjects chosen for 
the individual tests varied considerably from project to 
project. The within-projects analysis of variance on pre- 
measures for the sample subjects is reported in Table 3“'. 
Only one significant sex difference was found and rela- 



tively few treatment differences were reported. The 
analysis of variance and co\’ariance on the individual 
outcome measures is reported in Table 38. The covari- 
ance analysis reported in Columns C found no differ- 
ences in rate (;f reading between the two treatments. 

One of the four projects found a significant difference fa- 
voring the Basal group in reading accuracy. Differences 
on the Frv' and Gates word lists tended to favor the Basal 
plus Phonics group with three such difference.s reaching 
statistical significance. The actual unadjusted and adjust- 
ed treatment means are reported in Taiole 39. The Ba.sal 



Table 33 Premeasure means for the Basal vs. Basal plus Phonics comparison 



ProjCL t 


Murplu’-l'lLurcil 
rro,iuii(.*ni IMionaiies 


Murphy- Onrrcll 
l.fucr ,\;imes 


.Murpliv-Durrdl 
Loam in Rale 


Thurslone 
Ideniieal l-tinns 


.Metropohun 

Meaning 


.Meiropoiiian 

lasicning 


Pintner- 

Cmminghani 

IQ 


HorIcmux 




il 2 


.U () 


9.0 


li.2 


K.U 


9 9 


m3." 




H + V 


21 ^ 




H 3 


IK 1 


8 3 


9S 


■U.() 


1 lavcN 


lU.s.tl 


1 1 


.M.O 


~.o 


13 9 


- > 


^.8 


35 .3 




B + P 


IM) 


19.9 


■'.1 


10.6 


6(> 


80 


31.1 








28 0 




ISO 


() 8 


9.S 


32.1 


Mannin.u 


•• n + p 


2S s 


1 


iOO 


1 


^.K 


9.3 


.33." 






21 2 


29 9 


()9 


K “ 


8 1 


- 


33.:' 




H + P 


21 h 


1 


‘ 


10 6 




“0 


3^.^ 



Table 34 


VC'itliin-projecl.s analysi.s of variance ; 
Phonics comparison 


Lind covariance 


on Stanford 


measures for the Basal 


VS. Basal plus 




1Y« 


\X’orti Roi tignuUm Paragraph .Meaning 


\oenbiilar\' 




.spelling 




Word Study .skills 




18 


(>' 


18 


c:^ 








a'^ 












1 Sex 


2 lu 


1 iS 


1 99 1 


«3n 


•t.-'it 


88 


36 


3 1 


1.3K 


1 90 


1 2K 




.29 


.38 


'rre.iiment 


IK 


^1 


13 01 


02 


<r 


.16 


30 


lb 




-18 


1 12 


90 


AH 


lb 


s < T 


2! 


92 


9| ll.-l 


91 


19 


3r 


10 


DO 




il 


13 


1.02 


()2 


19 


2 Svx 


— 


1 1 


33 1 3H| 


3 8" 


1 ^3| 


21 


U1 


99 


1 bu 


82 


1 *12 


3 1 


.13 


12 


IVeainKni 




1 S2 


2 la Ml 


■»! 


•49 


2 h“' 


1,70 


1 93 


HI 


2 OK 


2 13 


2(^ 


91 


1 .98 


s X 1 


n») 


13 


2K 1 M 


119 


00 


Dl 


nl 


23 


93 


no 


ul 


98 


10 


01 


3 Se.\ 


p(> 




Ihl ^•'3 


3 9S; 


3 nl 1 


III 


(M 


91 


2 IK 


1 |3 


2 It 




31 


■'1 


ire.ilinenl 


12 13 - 


3 "9 


2 3J - (H‘* 


1 (>K 


1 la 


1 1 29** 


3 91 


2 () 1 


IP — 


K 38’* 


" K0“ 


1 \ 2.3- 


n.ub* 


■-H- 


S >: '1 


<1 


1 92 


(i9 DU 


91 


DU 


39 


~H 


.33 


ul 


03 


99 


9-1 


til 


0-1 


\ Sex 


2Kl 


93 


1 "U -1 9~j 


2 99 


3 93 [ 


03 


6 a 


3i 


1 K3 


3~ 


.89 


3 69 


1 9(1 


2 39 


Treamienl 


2 29 


3 


3 ”2 3 (i3* 


8 38** 


8 28‘* 


1 -|3- 


b IP" 


h 9(/ 


I 19 


1 nu 


92 


3 ~b 


S 13* 


a.3(P 


S X T 




21 


39 1 31 


1 00 




1 |3 


1 a(i 


2 93 


HI 


J3 


S3 


i)2 


no 


M 


.1 in niinK-n, .il orOer .in’ 0<iulc.nt\ ll.ivr^ M.mmm: 


; and Murpin 




















h siirnnufi/’v'' .m.ilv vis o| \.uMtuc . 


\ll /• i.iiMis are haseit on 1 anil Hi df 




















( Svmini.in/es io\.ui.inic 


using IriUT N.nncs anil Listening . 


IS tman.iii's All /' ralms are based on 1 


and H 


Id! 












1.1 Sonim,irefv to\.in.ime iisni^« .ill si-\^-i^ pK nuMMircs as lov.irulcv 


All /• ratios 


are b.i'-ed 


1 tin 1 and 


\r tif 














* Sij;nilu..int Lliltcrcmi* f.i\ 


» Ming M.is, 


il (ilus I’honiis .n 0 ^ li-iel 






















** Xi^nifu .iiu iliUcK-iu i‘ l.u ( ii mg H.iv.il plus plionn s .n < >l Ic 


iel 






















t signilu.int ililft rrmc- tauuing lenulcs .11 IcmI 
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Table 35 Unadjusted and adjusted Stanford means for tlie Basal \*s. Basal plus Phonics comparison 







Word Rending 


Paragraph .Meaning 


\'tK 


•ahiilary 






spelling 




Word SukK Skillb 


Pk )|f(. 1 


I'roatim’nt 




(O' 


(>■ 






O' 


A-' 




C 




n'’ 






lii' 


(N 


l^ordc'.ui.x 


Ita.Ml 


lyu 


r h 


18 s 


20. S 


18.0 


18 4 


10.8 


18.0 


10 2 


0.8 


9 3 


8, j 


32. S 


30 0 


20.6 


+ V 


19 8 


18.8 


10.0 


20.3 


10.2 


18 0 


20.S 


10 8 


10.- 


10' 


10 1 


10.0 


32 s 


31 4 


30.S 


H.i\cs 


Has;il 


18 s 


2U3 


20.2 


l‘>-3 


21.2 


21.0 


22.0 


23 s 


23 0 


0 0 


10 2 


10 2 


34 2 


3s.O 


3s.9 


H + V 




22.3 


22 3 


10 s 


22-1 


22.3 


10 4 


21.0 


21.8 


10,6 


11. s 


12. 1 


3s 1 


38,0 


38.0 




Ikisal 


UvO 


Is' 


16.2 


1 


M3 


Is 8 


r 4 


r “3 


18,'3 


lO 


S 1 


U s 




2^.1 


20. 1 


n + V 


Jn 1 




r.8 


18.' 


16.0 


r.i 


20-9 


10.0 


10.' 


O' 


8 2 


0(i 




31 0 


32.0 


Murphy 


Has,il 


ll.i 


23-0 


22.S 


20.2 


20.9 


20 1 


21.6 


22 0 


il.3 


11.1 


11.3 


in.-i ' 


.3".0 


.G.8 




13 + P 


2-1 .{) 


2-1^ 


2-1.2 


23.=^ 


24.3 


23- H 


23.:’ 


2-1.1 


23.2 


122 


12.3 


n.-i 


30.0 


-i0.8 


39.4 



‘‘ Rcptin.s un;Kl|iiMctl nuMti^ 

\ltans .idju^ifU ttir pri tiK';«surf ililtcrcru'cs <m U‘iior N.iiik.-' .<nJ I 
'■ Means :ul|ustctl Toi :<l! sesen u)\aruik-> 



Table 36 

Projects 

t-faye.s 

Manning 

Murph;,’ 



Sul:)jeas used for the analysis of individual 
outcome measures for the Basal \ s. Basal 
plus Phemics comparison 



Trentmc*m 


.Males 


Kemale.s 


Total 


nasal 


0 


10 


10 


n + P 


10 


U) 


2(.) 


Ha.sal 


Is 


IS 


30 


H + 1’ 




Is 


.30 


iia.sal 


20 


3s 


6 1 


B + P 


.-\o 


20 


S() 


Ba.sal 


20 


> •> 


18 


B + P 




-il 


08 



plus Phonics ireaimeni tended to surpass the Basal treat- 
ment in performance on the two word lists, but no trend 
was apparent on the Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

Summary ofBas^al vo'sus Basal plus Phoiics coui- 
panso)!. In general, basal program accompanied by sup- 
plemeniary plionics materials led to significantly' greater 
achievement in reading than did basal materials alone. 
This superiority was especially pronounced in mean per- 
formance on the Stanford Achievement 'Pest and the Fiy 
and Giates word recognition tc.sts. Practically all diffc*r- 
ences on these measures favored the Basal plus Phonics 
group {jxirtiailarly in the across-projects analysis), e^•c^ 
though some of the differences failed to reach statistical 
significance. No differences in rale or accuracy of read- 
ing were found between tlie two treatments. 



Basal versus Language Experience con;^parisons 

Four projects had as experimental treatments both 
the Liinguage Experience approach and the Basal reader 
approach. Infomration about tfie numbers of classes in- 
volved and the nature of the Basal readers is provided in 
Table *U). For purposes of this analysis, the Ba.sal ap- 
proach was considered a .single method, e\-en though a 
variety of basal readers were employed. Likewise, the 
Language Experience approach differed considerably in 
its implementation from one project to another. 

However, the Language Experience approaches had 
more similarities than differences and. therefore, were 
considered to coasiiiute a single irealmeni. 

Again, the fir.st step was t(^ cany out an analysis of 
\ ariance on both the premeasurcs Lind the post mea.su res 
blocking on treatment, sex, and project. The across- 
projects analysis of \ ariance on premeasiires is reported 
in Table 4l. Among the interesting results of this aniilysis 
were the superiority of girls on the premea.su res, the 
highly reliable project differences on six of the .se^'en 
premeasiires, the ireaimeni differences on fcuir of the 
.se\ en premeasiires, and the absence of treatment by 
prriject interactions on six of tlie .sewn premeasures. 

The* analysis c)f variance and co\'ariance acro.ss pro- 
jects on the Stanford measures is reponed in Talkie j 2. 
'Fhe differences in mean achie\‘emeni among projects is 
graphically illustrated by the highly reliable 7' ratios re- 
ported for the projects' main effect in the two covariance 
analyses. It is also apparent from Table m 2 that sex differ- 
ences in adiie\ einent lend to disappear when differ- 
ences in premcasure capability are taken into aceoiini. 
Treatment differences in the analysis of Mirianee. as re- 
poiled in G.oliinins A. tended to be negligible. However. 
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Table 37 Wiihin-projects analysis of variance on premeasures for Basal scs. Basal plus Phonics comparison 



ProjvN i 


'•Iteu 


\Inrphy-nu rrell 
Pliunenie.s 


.^lorpl■ly-Oo^rcll 
l,ettcT Names 


.Murphy-Ourrell 
Learning Rate 


Thurstone 
Pattern 
Q >pying 


Thurstone 
Identical I’omis 


Melror>r)litiin 

.Meanin.g 


Metropolitan 

Listening 


Pintner- 

Cunningham 

IQ 




Sex 




2i 


.22 


.11 


..^9 


•i «2tt 


.05 


,9S 


Manning 


lYeaiment 


.ms 






2S 


.-lO 


S.IO* 


2.r 


.02 




S X I’ 


M 


.20 


.20 


1.90 


•SO 


.2-t 




.0-1 




Sex 


• JS 


.^l 


.81 


.01 


.ill 


26 


.01 


3.18 


Haye.s 


Trearment 


00 


l.’}9 


Sa 


12..Slt 


3.11 


■i9 


‘»0 


4.55”* 




S X 'r 


01 


.8t 


10 


“l 


.SI 


1 .36 


1.1.3 


.0“’ 




Sex 


..Sn 


.08 


• SJ 


.T’n 


99 


1 -(1 


.90 


A 2 


Million 


Tiealineni 


. r> 


.OS 


.S OS 


1 1 -9** 


.S9 


16 


08 


1 20 




S X T 


1.0- 


.00 


1 -1 


.vso 


.0-1 


80 


U5 


.09 




Sex 


,os 


81 


o.s 


..S.1 


1 .38 


.03 




.20 


Horde.ivix 


Treatment 


.^2 


2.|- 


01 




•1.93* 


^.o■’* 


01 


.23 




S X T 


SO 


.12 


.1-1 


..^s 


.09 




1.93 


.tl« 



• din'crcna* r.i\oni)j; plus I’lKmks m .OS level. 

•• Sigmric;mt differenvc luvorinj* lij.s.il plus rhonu s .U 0) le\el 
•** Significant ilillercnce favoring U.isul .a Os level 
t Si^nificam iliHciciue f.tvounjt Basal at .01 level 
tt Significant dilfcrome la\<inng males ;a ns K*\el 
\ll /’’ratios arc l\iscd <in 1 and lO ilf 



Table 38 \X'iihin-projects anah’.sis ol' variance and covariance on individual outcome measures for Basal vs. Basal plus 
Phonics compari.son 



Gilmore Accuracy Gilmore Rate Try Wortl I.i^il Gaie.s Word List 



P-‘ l-Oect 






o' 






(3* 




IT' 


e:‘l 


a'-' 


IT' 


CA' 


1 .Sex 


l M 


03 




2 i2 


1 .99 


2.12 


01 


.3" 


3-t 


.-l9 


.08 


.13 


irealineni 


1 53 


.03 


1 -Hi 


1-1 


.25 


.0(1 


•t 29* 


1 .8- 


3 8- 


.90 


.01 


.US 


Sex X I'reatment 


”5 


1.22 


.85 


.58 


-5 


. 5 - 


1.00 


l.iO 


1.00 


• ’'.3 


1 .30 


.8- 


2 Sex 


.39 


1)0 


tr 


2.1a 


1.09 


1 32 


.00 


.18 


.53 


.25 


.02 


.()- 


Treat mem 


ns 


2-3 


281 


.•l3 


00 


.01 


08 


1 .90 


1.55 


.29 


.30 


.20 


Sex X Ircatmeni 


1(» 


58 


o2 


2 )■» 


2.-10 


2.89 


-5 


..38 


l5 


0-! 


.0-1 


.05 


S se.v 


2 59 


•t 00| 


2 81) 


1 55 


2.-13 


2.11 


19 


.25 


.0(1 


05 


9~ 


.25 


I re.itmeni 


1 02* 


•l3 


1 n 


.| 05* 


69 


68 


6 .3"* 


• I 55 


2 .32 


9.18” 


2 “2 


-1.58* 


Sex ■< I reatmenl 


.13 


03 


()- 


1 (i2 


3 t)(> 


2 68 


23 


ul 


1(1 


.19 


.0(1 


.10 


1 Sex 


1 13 


2 5.8 


1 38 


1 0-1 


2 00 


2 15 


00 


03 


10 


00 


03 


.09 


1 realnienl 


82 


S 98”* 


H.s(T” 


1 3.3 




3 08 


3 - 25” 


3H5-I** 


-n.l2** 


15.J8” 


15.()2*' 


r -lO” 


.Sex X l ivaiinenl 


.21 


23 


1 r 


.10 


to 


08 


.-9 


83 


l.-( 


1 K(i 


2 5(i 


•l.92|t 


PMi|ctis m luimcmal uivlcr 


.lie Borvie 


.iu\ Haves 


.XI, inning. 


aiul .^lurp^lv 



















I ’ • , 

•' Summ.irt/es .in.ilysis ol variant - .\ll /• laiius .ue h.ised on 1 and .^lO c// 

' Suinm.in/es vov.mame iisinj* l.citei Names, p.iuern Copving. .iml Meamnj' as iiivanatcs All /• r.ihos .ire Based t'n 1 .mkI ^i(> if/ 
Suinm.iiii'cs vov.iriant c iisin^ , ill ei>thl piemeasiues .is io\. males .\11 /■ latios arc hasc'J <»n I .tml -^il <// 

• sij^niiic.ini dilterciue l.ivonng H.ivil plus I’lioiin s .u "S level 
** sij»mfnan( diifeiviue lavt'ring B.isal plus I'lionns at 01 li-vcl 
**• 'si^nilK.ini iliflerciKC l.ivoung IVis.i| .it ns levi l 
t sijjmlivain dillcieiiic tavorinj* Icm.ilcs .u Oi li-vei 
;; Inicravii'in sigiulu ,uii ,ii uS level 
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Table 39 Unadjusted and adjusted means on individual outcome measures for the Basal vs. Basal plus Phonics 
comparison 







Gilmore Accuracy 




Gilmore Rate 




Fr\' 


Wt^rd List 




Gato.s Word List 


Pro{ccT 


Trtniinient 


A'^‘ 




C>' 


A'* 




C^' 




b''‘ 




A‘^ 


»!’ 




Bordeaux 


Ba.sal 


2\A 


2d. 2 


19.6 


SH.4 


62.6 


38. 3 


3.0 


6,d 


4.8 


10.9 


12.6 


10.3 


B 4- P 


2S.H 


2‘i.7 


22 8 


61.2 


39.2 


5HP 


9.d 


8.9 


8.3 


1.3.1 


12.4 


11.3 


Hiiye.-s 


Ba.sal 


19.2 


22.S 


HP 


6S.2 


70.1 


71.1 


3 8 


3.3 


6.1 


H.4 


13.4 


13.6 


B + P 


19.H 


26.-1 


26. H 


61.3 


70.3 


70.7 


43 


•7,6 


■^9 


lO.d 


14.2 


H.2 


Manninj^ 


Basal 


l-t.8 


1 t.9 


M.3 


S2.0 


32.8 


32.0 


2.1 


2 1 


1.9 


8.-’ 


8.8 


8.6 


B + P 


10.3 


16.0 


16.^ 


60.S 


36.0 


33.2 
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12.3 


10.3 


10.7 


Murphy 


Basal 


.nO.O 


30.8 


31.6 


61.3 


60.3 


61.H 


1.3.7 


13.7 


13.6 


17.3 


P.2 
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29.1 
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28.i 
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33.2 
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21.2 
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Table 40 


Materials and numl')ervS 


t;f classes and pupils for Basal vs. Language Experience 








Clcland 


Haim Kendrick 




Stauffer 






Cla.sses Biif'dls 


Cla^.^e^ Pupil.s Chissc.s 


Pupils 


Classes 


Pupils 


Numbers 


Basal 


12 .3^6 


1 2 2"6 


632 


10 


219 


Unj>i!age 

Experience 11 28" 


1 2 2(i9 2-> 


6.3-7 


10 


238 


Matei iab 
Ba.sal 


Scoit-h'ore.sman 


\'anety Ginn 




N'arieiy 





Table 41 Across-projccts analysis of variance on premeasures for Basal vs. Language Experience comparison 



Pimner- 



Effect 


Miirfdiy-1 Jurrell 
Phonemes 


.Murphy-Diirrell 
Letter Names 


Murpliy-l):rrell 
Learmni» Rale 


Thurstone 
Itleniical E'orms 


Metroptdiian 

.Meaning 


Meiropt>litan 

listening 


Cunningham 

IQ 


Sex 


11.311 


10.061 


4.23'** 


8 82t 


3 ^Otl 


32 


7.161 


Treatment 


9.92*' 


1.3i 


4 18* 


1 1 ,99- 


3.29‘ 


61 


1 .89 


Sex X Treatment 


."6 


.03 


06 


33 


(F 


.06 


.43 


Project 


.36.3"tn 


lH.3i|tt 


iH.i"m 


I.Ch 


16. i3ttt 
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T93ttt 


Sex X Project 


.06 


4l 
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. 11 


10 


•33 
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Tn. X prtijeci 


ll.Pttt 


1 20 
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2.03 


2 19 


1.42 


1.2:’ 


Sex X Trt. X Pro] 


11 


2t) 


08 
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* Si^nifitam differenie 
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:ptTierue ;it level 
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rate, one woiiid likely draw different conclusions about 
the cffccti\^eness of Umguage Experience and Basal ap- 
proaches depending on which of the analyses he consid- 
ers. Quite different results were obtained by the analysis 
of variance reported in Columns A and the analysis of 
co\’ariance reported in Columns B. Similarly, c[uite differ- 
ent results were found between the covariance analyses 
reported in Columns B and C. 

One further finding of note in the across-projects 
analysis of the Stanford concerns the treatment by pro- 
ject interactions reported in Table -i2. The covariance 



analysis using all seven premeasures as co\*ariatcs found 
significant treatment by project interaction on four of the 
five Stanford measures. This finding made it necessaiy to 
look to the within-projects analysis for an as.scssment of 
the relative erfecli\'encss of the Basal and Language 
Experience programs. HowcN'cr. it would he of interest 
to find the reason for the project by treatment interac- 
tions. I’he means reported for tiic Stanford tests and the 
treatments within each project on Taide 46 (Columns C) 
reveal that the Language Experience subjects in each, of 
the projects were superior on the \Xdrd Reading test. 



Table 44 Pre-measure means for tlie Basal vs. Uinguage Experience comparison 
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Table 46 LUiadjuslcd ;uul aclju.stod Stanford means for the Hasal vs. Language Experience comparison 



Wna) Mcaninj^ \’(K:ahular\' spelling Word Suiciy Skills 
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1 -1.8 
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i S 
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■18 S 
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.^v S 


I.L9 
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I Cl 


39 8 
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.■18 1 
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H.S 


9.-I 


3-1 8 


3L2 


22.\ 


V.(i 
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33 s 
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1 I () 
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•lO “ 
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12 ^ 


1.L2 


3S H 


38 0 
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•* Rt pori'^ uii.ilI)iisIc\I nlL^m^ 

Means ai.l|Lisk'a S»i pii iiu-.isuu- <m> eiiom-nu's .mil I-r.imii^jL; |{.iU* 

Means .uljiisleil loi all si-vi-n tnv.iri.ile^ 



Table 47 Subjects used for the analysis of individual 
outcome measures for the Basal vs, 
Language Experience comparisons 





Projtvt 


Ireatment 


.Nkik’.*' 


I'VniaU'N 


I'oul 





Hahn 




2-1 


It) 


SO 


Lmj’u.ii’f lApfuetHt* 


31 


20 


S| 


Kfntlnc k 


U.l.Mll 


2S 


2h 


■19 




r\|)oi‘iL'n(. e 


2-1 


2S 


■19 


SlaulkT 


M.is.il 


20 


19 


,S9 


Lm)4uacv kxiu rKMUL’ 


IV 


IS 


.Cl 



However, the extent of the superiority varied iVom pro- 
ject to project, thereby bringing about a significant pro- 
ject by ireaimeni interaction effect. On the Paragraph 
Meaning subiesi, the Language Experience treatment was 
superior in three of four projects although the extent of 
the superiority \ aried considerably. However, in the 
founh project, the Ha.sal treatment was superior. A simi- 
lar .situation occurred witli respect to the Vcx'ahulary 
sublest. C^n the AX’ord Study Skills siibiest. the difference 
in tw’o pn^jects favored (Ik* Basal treatment, but. in the 
other two projects, t!u* difference favored the Language 
E.xpencncc group. Therefore, on all of the subiesis ex- 
cc]')t the Word Beading te.st, the significant project Iw 
Ueatmcni interaction was cau.sed by treatment differ- 
ences fa\oring one apprciaeh in one project, the other 
apf'iroach in another project. 

Because of the treatment by I'jroject interactions, it 
was neces.san' to perform a within-firojccl analysis, 'fhe 
analy.sis nl ^a^i.uK■c <>n [nvmca-^ure*' is rejXMled in lablc 



A number of ireainieni differences were found in the 
\ arious projects, l-videnily. the process of assigning stu- 
dents or cla.s.ses to irealiucnls did not ac'lueve the desired 
result of placing pupils of equal pirereading capability in 
the two treatment groups. Relatively few' sex differences 
were found to be signifkamt in lhe.se four projects, Lhe 
actual mean performance (.if die various treatment 
groups within projects on the readiness measures is re- 
ported in Table •Et. 

ITie analysis of variance and covariance on tlie 
Stanford measures is reponed in 'fable -n. One striking 
finding again is a! 'M.*nce of significant sex by treatment 
interactions in any of the projects. Neither the Basal nor 
Lmguagc Experience approadi was umkiuely advanta- 
geous or disadvantageous for hoys or girls. Treatment dif- 
ferences generally favored llie Lmguuge Experience ap- 
proach. Ck)lumns C of Table uS rcpoil the ('ovarianee 
analysis using all seven premea.sures as covariaies. In this 
analysis, two .significant differences favoring the 
lainguage Experience approach were found for the Word 
Reading test. Two significant differences were likewi.se 
found for the Paragraph Meaning sublest, hut one of the 
significant differences favored each of the two treatments. 
No significant eiifferenccs were fountl on llie Spelling 
lest, and one of the four projc‘cts found a significant dif- 
ference favoring the binguage L^xperience treatment on 
both the Vocabulaty^ and Word Study Skills tests. 

The unadjusted and adjusted means for each (if the 
analyses are reported in Talile ah. The adjusted means 
are generally quite similar for treatment groups in each 
of the projects. It is unlikely lhai even tho.se differences 
which were found to he statistically significant wcmv of 
much practical signific’ance. 
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Analysis of individual ou Iconic measures. The pro- 
jects which were used to analyze Language Experience 
versus Basal treatinenl dilTcrcnccs on the indh'idua! tests 
arc listed in Table 4?. This table records the nurnlTer of 
students wlio ajmprised the sample foreacli trealmcm 
within eacli project. One of ilie four projects which was 
used in the analysis of Stanford measures is not included 
in this analysis because of the unavailability of sample 
data. An indication of tlie ccanparability of the Language 



Experience and Basal subjects within projects can be as- 
certained front Table 48, which summarizes an analysis 
of variance conducted on premcasures. In two of tire 
three projects, significant treatincni differences on certain 
premeasures are indicated. 

Tile analysis of variance and covariance on the in- 
dividual outcome measures is prc.sented in Talile 49. 
Again, there is no evidence of .sex by treatment interac- 
tion in the .second covariance analy.sis. ITirthermore, in 



Table 48 Withiii'projcx'is analy.sis ot' variance on premcasures for Basal vs. Language Lxperience comparison 
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Table 49 Within- project.^ analysis of variance and covariance 


on individual outcome 


measures lor Haxal ws. Language 


H.\ pe r ience co mpa rison 
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Tabic 50 I !n;idjiiMcd and adjuslcd iv.cans on individual outcome measures for the f^asal vs, I^mf^uage Kxperienee 
comparison 
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Tabic 51 Materials and miinlKTs ol classes and pupils for Basal vs. ianj^uisiit 
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most c asc*s> sex din'erencL-s were noi found in rate o{ 
readini^ and only one difference, iluit I'avoring the 
Lanj^iia^e I'.xperience apjnoach. was found in Reading 
Accuracy. One of the three projects repoiAed a signilicani 
difference favoring llie Language I'xjxa'ience ai^proach 
on both the I*ry and Gates word lists. 'I'he unadjusted 
anti adjusted mt*ans for each, trcaitment group within 
each project are recorded in Table 50. It is difficult to as- 
ceilain any dcllniie trend regarding the t-ffeetivene.ss of 
the two treaiments in terms of achievement twi the indi- 
vidual measure’s. 

uf tkisal ro'sus fixpc'ru^fuv 

coniparison. Relatively few significant differences were 
found het\s’ecn the lainguage lApcrience and Basal ap- 
proaches. 'I’liosc significant differences which were 
found to exist generally favored the Language 
Experience aj^jMoach, liemcver, these sporadic dilTer- 
ences were olicn not e)f much practical significance in 
terms of actual reading adiievemcnt. Utile was found in 
this anah'si.s to .support a claim of .superioritv by eitlier 
tiK* Language ILxpcriencc or Basal method. 



Basal versus Linguistic comparisons 

‘rhree pixjjecis were involved in tlie a.ssessment of 
tiie relative ef(ectiN’enes.s of Basal and Linguistic prcj- 
grams. Inldimaiion emneerning the number of students 
and types of materials which comprised the Basal and 
Linguistic* groups is provided in 'Lahle '51. 'rhree different 
.sc’is of basal readers were used in the three j'jrojecls and 
four types of linguistic readers were employed in the 
Lingui.stie group. Again, the assumption was made that 
the Basal pn)grains had a great deal in common with one 
anotiR’r and tliai the langui.stic- programs also had many 
siniilaritk’s. 

'I he acro.ss-prcjjecis analysis of variance on the pre- 
measures is repoHed in 'Lable 52. 'I'hi.s lahle is surprising- 
ly devoid of significant effects. Only the main effect for 
projc’ets is significant, thereby inclicating that pupils in 
the various projects diHered c'onsidcrably in their readi- 
ne.ss for reading. The acro.ss-projecls analysis f)f variance 
and c'ov'ariancc on .Sia nford measures i.s reponccl in 
Table* S3. Here again, the projec't differences are mo.st 
striking ewn when pupil readiness is adjusted by c'ovari- 
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Table 52 AcToss-pr(;jc*cts nnalysjs of variance on premcasurcs for Basal vs. Lii'i)»ui.sric comparison 
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Table 53 Across-projcvts analysis of variance and covariance on Sianford measures for P^asal vs, lan^uisiic comparison 
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Tabic 55 Prcmcj.Mia* muiin.s i\n the Basal vs. Linguistic comparison 
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Table 56 V». iihm pr<)j«.‘i t analssis of variance and covariLince on Stanford mea.^ures for tlic Basal vs: Linguistic comparison 
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Table 57 rnadjusted and adjusted Sianford means for the Basal vs. Linguistic compan.scai 
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ance. However, trearment differences were ft)und In be 
significant on the Word Recognition and Paragraph 
Meaning subtesis, the first difference favoring the 
Linguistic subjects and the second difference favoring the 
basal sulijecls. 'rrealnient by project interact it ms were 
found to l)e significant on three of the five Stanford 
Achievement measures in the covariance analysis using 
all sewn premeasures as co\'ariates. The explanation for 
these interactions can he found in Columns C of Tabic 
57. On each of the.se Stanford suhrests for \^’ilich signifi- 
cant treatment by project inieraetk;)ns w^ere found, the 
difference favored one treatment in one project and an^ 
other treainieni in another project. The Linguistic and 
Basal treatments did not operate in the same fashion 
from project tc^ project. 

As a result of the project by treatment interactions, 
a within-project.s analysis was conducted. The analysis of 
variance tai premeasures is reported in Table Only 
twe^ significant effects are found in the entire table. Table 
55 repoits the premeasure means for ireatmeni y aips 
within projects, The treatment groups are very similar in 
performance on the premeasures within each of the 
projects. 

A within-projeets analysis (,)f variance and covari- 
ance on Stanford nieasures is reported in Table 56. 

Again, there are no significant .sex by treatment interac- 
tions. Neither the Linguistic materials nor Ba.sal materials 
utili/.ed in the.se projects ha.s a uniejue effect on hoys and 
girls. Columns C record the result of a covariance anaiy- 
.sis using all seven premeasures as covariates. Kel:iti\’ely 
few treatment differences were found. One difference fa- 



Table 58 Subjects used for the analysis of individual 

outcome measures for the Basal \\s. Linguistic 
comparison 
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voring the Lingui.stie approach was found for the Word 
Reading, Spelling, and W'ord Study Skills suhtc.sts. This 
general lack of superiority of either approach is fuither, 
supported by the unadju.sted and adjusted means record- 
ed in Table 57. The differences lend to favor one experi- 
mental group in one project and Lhe other experimental 
group in another project. 

Analysis of indiridual outcome measures. The 
numbers of subjects who comprised the sample group in 
the three Basal versus Linguistic comparisons are repott- 
ed in Table 58. The analysis of variance on premeasures 
for this sample group is reported in Table 59. A number 
of treatment differences are reported pointing out the 
difficulty of obtaining experimental groups equal in pre- 
reading capability. Surprisingly, two of the three signifi- 
cant sex differences on premeasures favc^red hoys. 
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Table 60 Wiiliin-nrojccis analysis of variance and covariance on individual outcome measures for Basal vs. Linguistic 
compari.^on 
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Table 6l rnadju.sied and adjusted means on individual outcome measures I(jr the Basal \’s. Linguistic compari.son 
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'I'Ik* wilhin-projects analy.sis of variance and covari- 
ance on individual outcome measures is recorded in 
Table 60. Odumns (' of the ial')le summarize an analy.sis 
of covariance which utilized all eight preineasures as co- 
variates. In this analy.sis. no treatment differences were 
found in reading accurac>'. I'wo of the three projects 
found significant differences fax’oring the Basal group in 
rate of reading. O mver.sely, two significant differences 
favoring the Linguistic grotip were found in perfcamance 
on thc‘ Fr>' Phonetically Regular Word Test. This finding 
is .somewhat to be expected I'lecause the Pn’ list was dc- 
N'i.sed to approximate the vocabulaiy introduced in 



Linguistic j:>rograrns. It was thought the Gales list would 
favor pupils who had been taught to read using a Basal 
series. However, in this analysis no treatinent differences 
were found on the Gates lest. 1'he unadjusted and ad- 
justed means for the Linguistic and Basal groups in the 
three projects are listed in Table 61. The mean.s indicate 
that the Basal method produced liigher mean perfor- 
mance in terms of reading accuracy in all three projects 
although these differences were not significant. Likewise, 
the Basal program produced higher rate of reading in all 
lliree projects, two cases of which pnn ecl to be statisti- 
cally significant. The Linguistic group outperformed the 
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Basal group on the Fry lest in all three projects. The 
Linguistic group also surpassed the Basal group on the 
Gates test in two of the three projects. 

Siunmaiy of Basal versus Linguistic comparison. 
The most common finding for the Linguistic versus Basal 
comparison was that of no difference between treat- 
ments. However, the Linguistic group tended to outper- 
fomi the Basal group on tests of word recognition while 
the Basal group exhibited somewhat greater speed and 
accuracy in reading. No differences in comprehension 
were ascertained. 

Basal versus Phonic/linguistic comparisons 

Tliree projecLs w^ere involved in the Basal x'ersus 
Phonic/Linguistic comparison. Infomiation about the num- 
bers of classes and students and the kinds of basal series 
utilized is recorded in Table 62. Two of the three projects 
used the same basal .series, bm the third project used a \^a- 
riet}' of basal materials. The Phonic/Linguistic scries was 
treated as a .separate approach because it did not .seem to 
fit any of the other categories used in this investigation. 



The across-projects analysis of variance on premea- 
sures is reported in Table 63- Significant sex differences 
favoring girls w'ere found on five of the seven premea- 
sures. Significant treatment effects favoring the Phonic ' 
Linguistic subjects were found on two of the seven pre- 
measures. Flighly reliable project differences were report- 
ed. Also, treatment by project interactions w'ere Found to 
be significant on three of the seven premeasures. 

The analysis of variance and covariance on 
Stanford measures across projects is reported in Table 
64. Although the analysis of variance .summarized in 
Columns A found significant sex differences favoring fe- 
males on four of the five outcome measures, these dif- 
ferences were erased when th.e achie\'cment scores were 
adjusted for differences in prereading capability\ In other 
w'ords, the superiority of girls in reading capability at the 
end of the year appeared to be merely a reflection of 
their superiorit>^ in readiness for reading at the beginning 
of the year. Project clifferences were found to be highly 
reliable, indicating that pupils differed considerably from 
project to project in their reading ability. Again, sex by 
treatment interactions were found to he negligible. 



Table 62 Materials and numbers of classes and pupils for Basal \'s. Phcmic/ Linguistic 





Hayes 


Tanyzer 


WVall 


Classes 


Pupils 


Classes 


Pupils 


cilassL's 


Pupils 


Number.'^ 














Ba.sa! 


S 




9 


228 


10 


210 


Phonic Linguistic 


S 


09 


8 


189 


10 


203 


.Materials 














Ba.sa! 


ScoU-f*oresman 


Sc( >ii-Kore.sman 


Variety 



Table 63 Across- projects analysis of ^ 


/ariance on premeasures for Basal \s. Phonic Linguisiic comparison 






Murphy-Ourrell 


Miirpliy-Durrel! 


Miirphy-niirrell 


Thurstone 


Metropolitan 


.Metropolitan 


Pintner- 

CAinningliam 


Hlfect 


Phonemes 


Letter .\'anic*s 


(.earning Rate 


Identical Porms 


.Meaning 


Li.siening 


i<i 


Se.x 


:.2«'** 




S.10‘* 




3 06 


302 


8.99*** 


Treatment 


Is.O-P 




11 28* 


2 31 


2-2“ 


1 2i 


3-3‘> 


Sex X Treatment 


(r 


-OS 


1.32 


.23 


.13 




' 2-1 


Pr< jject 


^1 -Mtt 


M.M-H 


•U^lltt 


lO.OOH 






31.2.-^tt 


Sex X Project 


13 




1."’3 


.11 




.46 


9*^ 


Trt X I>roiecl 




303 


39 


6 83t1 


3 821 


2 38 


2 28 


Sex X Tn. X proj 


.Ss 


3H 


11 




^2 


8S 


3^ 



* Sij»nitK;ifH JifllTctKi.* f,j\onn^ Pluum ,n nl 

•• Sij^nifKani diff<.-rt-*ru.c favoring Icnialcs ai (»S k\ci 
Si^mlivant cl ilTc rente fa^nnnji females ,ii iH k\cl 
t Projcft tlillcTcmc or initraaion sij^mlKani ai OS lc\c-! 

U I’mjrU cliffcrentc or inkT.uiion M^mfic.mt .il u) level 

.Vofr Numer.itor <//- 1 e\eepl lor .ill efk-i is in\ ol\ pmicd iti whiili mniK-i.Uoi <// = 2 
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Table 64 AcTosM-projccts analy.sis of variance and covariance on Stanford Measures for Basal vs. Phonic/Linguistic 
comparison 



i:rit‘ct 


Word Recognition 


Paragniph .Meaning 


^‘oeaIaular^' 




Spelling 




Word Study Skills 




li'' 


(3 




13'^ 


(3' 


A'' 


b” 


C^' 


A‘* 


b‘’ 


C^' 






C3' 


Sex 


^.oot 


,9S 


.39 


13.60t 


4.40*** 


1.4l 


.03 




6.33|t 


8.00t 


1.27 


.01 


4.90*** 


.00 


.19 


TreiUmem 


” 2tr* 


^■t-P*' 


79. 89** 


IH.IB** 


i.2-1* 


B.93‘* 


3.72^ 


.07 


1.-15 


20.16** 


5.39* 


10.59** 


19.33** 


3-81 


7.01** 


S y V 


.03 


-00 


P 


,-i3 


.00 


.29 


AA 


.04 


.29 


.01 


.03 


.02 


.05 


.49 


.20 


Project 






2^.1 SH 


6.21‘t 




32.38*t 


4.261* 


11.97‘t 


23.07*t 


6.13*t 


6.591 


I2.59*t 


5.56*t 


17.00*1 


20.72‘t 


S X P 


A■^ 


.19 


.36 


.24 


.23 


.00 


.(>1 


3)9 


l.!0 


.64 


.70 


.18 


.30 


.15 


.13 


T X 1^ 


3.WP 


1.^' 


3 32f 


2.0-1 


1 12 


1.31 


3.40f* 


.13 


.36 


1-32 


2.28 


1.16 


3.09 


2.03 


1.69 


S X T X 1^ 


31 


.02 


.32 


.04 


.11 


•30 


.36 


.40 


.08 


.65 


.28 


.36 


.22 


.01 


.08 



.''UiniVi.irizo.s <?t •.'.in.inif Numor.uor df- 1 for .ill cfTfUs except iho'.c mvolvinj: prrijcct based on 2 <lf Denominator 2. 

Sunini.»riyt,'s Lo\.iri.inte umH” Phoneme^ and Identical Fonas co\ ariate.s Numerator (//'- 1 for all cffea.« except those tmoh in^ project ba.scd on 2 <1/ Denominator d/ 
- 80. 

*■ Sunim.iri/e.s co\ anance all '»e\en prenuasiires .is cuv.iriate'' Numerator i//'= 1 f<ir all effect.s except those involving* projec t based on 2 df Denominator df“ “’S 

• Siitnific.int dilTc rence lavonnK Phonic I.inj;uistjc .it (is level 

*• Si>»nijk-iint clilference l.uormg Plumic l.ingiiisiic at 01 U‘\'d 

*'* Significant clilfereiue l.onnnii Icmales at oS level 

i SignilKant difference favoring females at ,01 level 

i-f Significant difference favoring males at OS levc*I 

tn Signilicant cljtTerence favoring niak‘^ at 01 level 

f Project difference or intcniction significani at ()5 level 

*t Proiea diflercmce (>r interaction »ignif;c.ini at 01 level 



Table 65 \X’ithin-projccts analysis of variance on premeasures for the Ba.sa! vs. Phonic/Linguistic comparison 



Project 


-Murphy-Durrell .Murphy-Durrell 
nffect Phonemes Total Letters 


Miirphy-Diirroll 
Learning Rate 


Tliurstone 
Identical Forms 


Metropolitan 

Meaning 


Metropolitan 

liMening 


Pintner- 

Cunningham 

IQ 




Son X Treatment 


.63 


21 


43 


.03 


.01 


.59 


.00 


1 law- 


I roatmcnl 


02 


1.14 


1.58 


2.62 


2 00 


.24 


.28 




Sex 


1. 1 1 


.3 8 1 


.3 23 


1.46 


.22 


1.12 


3.39 




Sox X Treatment 


20 


.62 


11 


.71 


.26 


1.26 


.83 


Tanvzci 


Trcaimom 


.32 m** 


3.'0* 


8.00* • 


13.36** 


-’25** 


10 


7.2P* 




Sox 


4.08‘t 




5.26t 


2 83 


.14 


.3.17 


6.41t 




.Sox X Troatmoni 


.31 


.00 


1.08 


.03 


1..31 


..3"' 


.03 


\K\M 


Treaunoni 


62 


01 




,01 


.89 


5.”5* 


.60 




So.v 


2 06 


"n 


.01 


1,34 


4.0 It 


28 


78 


* Signilitant diKerenve lavuring I’liomc I.inguistk at 
Signifu.ini ditlcremv lavnring Phnnu languisiK .it 
t .xignitK ant tlilfcn.’iHc lavoring female‘s at nS K>\cl 
.\u!c. .Ml / r.uio'' ,\rc li.iseJ un I and «2 <// 


os level 
01 level 













Table 66 Prcmcosiirt.* 


niean.s for the Basal vs. Phonic Lingui.stic compari.son 








Pn»)ov t 


'I'n 


Murjiliy-nurrell 

iMinnonies 


Murphy-Durrell 
Lelter .Names 


Murphy-Durrell 
Learning Rate 


Thur.sttmc 
Identical FomiN 


Metropolitan 

Meaning 


Metropolitan 

Li.slening 


I’inmcr- 

Cunningham 

IQ 




Ba.sa 1 


I ♦ 


2-1.0 


7.0 


1.3.1 


".2 


7.8 


33.3 


FI a VOS 


l.tpp. 


13 0 


21 1 


- 9 


10.6 


6 4 


6 


.32.4 




Basal 


2 1 0 


.36.“" 


10 9 


12 4 


8.8 


9.^ 


3^ 6 


l.in\ /or 


Lipp 


.33 4 


Hi. 8 


12.5 


lO.H 


10.0 


9.6 


41.2 




Basal 


29,3 


.3"* 6 


9 8 


16.) 


9 4 


9.*" 


40.6 


vs > an 


l.ipp 


30 8 


3". 3 


10 8 


16 2 


9.8 


10.5 


41.6 
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Treaiment differences were found to fa>'or the 
Phonic/Linguistic approach on four of the fi\'c Stanford 
measures. Moreover, with respect to the co\'ariance 
analysis, only one treatment h\' project interaction was 
found to be significant. Apparently tlie Phonic Linguistic 
and Basal treatments operated in a similar fashion from 
project to project. Furthermore, the Phonic/Linguistic 
treatment tended to produce higher reading adiievemenl 
at the end of the first grade. 

Despite the relati\'e freedom from project b\* treat- 
ment interaction, a within-projects analysis was conduct- 
ed. This analysivS was performed in the interests of con- 
sistency with the other Basal versus nonbasal treatment 



compari.sons. The within-projects analysis of variance on 
premeasures is reported in Table 65. Two cT ilie three 
projects are free from significant treatment effects. 
Ho\vc\’er, the otlier project found signifiaini ireaimenl 
differences favoring tlie Phonic- Linguistic group on six 
of the seven premeasures. Obviously, in the proje‘Ct, the 
Phonic/Linguistic group was in a \ ery fa\'ored position 
in terms of readiness for reading. Fuithei information 
concerning this is presented in Table 66 which rc*poris 
the premeasure means for treatments within projects. In 
the project in question, large differences were found in 
mean performance bem’een trcatmenis on most of the 
premeasures. This lack of homogeneity l'>etween treat- 



Table 67 Within-projects analysis of \'ariance and covariance on vStanford measures for the Basal \ s. Phonic/Linguistic 
comparison 





Word Roo'ogniiion 


Paragraph .Meaning 


\ocahiilary' 


Spelling 


W ord Study Skili.s 


pa 


A*' 


a’’ b-“ C}^ 




o' 


a'' 



1 


Sex 


3 AH 


1 (i(i 


32 


•j.'Ht 


2.”0 


, 3 ’' 


69 


.01 


.nO 


‘i.lSt 


2.r 


.06 


1 .20 


AU 


32 




Treatment 


In. 2"** 




■^2 


2.9S 


S 38' 


S,2"” 


.08 


.03 


. 0 " 


S.l*'* 




8.3n“ 


3 21 


^ S 0 “ 


".S-r” 




S X T 


3H 


.03 


11 


.02 


.U 


18 


08 


10 


00 


."8 


2"' 


-h 3 


.iO 


.OS 


.13 


2 


Sex 


3 (i0 


30 


n2 




1 32 




03 


•1 21| 




•t o.,| 


.S8 


22 


3 ^2 


.08 


.r 




Treninieni 


N 1 l(V 


13-'H“ 


31 r*' 


i8.2r* 


22 


• 1 . 16 - 


1 1 .92“ 


32 


1..^8 


U 38“ 


.t)0 


2 (13 


20 .|1- 


00 


1 SH 




S X T 


,18 


no 


.no 


.H2 


08 


,n~ 


.80 


-o 




.S3 


21 


2“ 


02 


r 


.23 


3 


Sex 


1 3i> 


<i2 


“Q 


3 “'3 


1.32 


2 S6 


.81 


N..»lt 


2 tO 


1.00 


.on 


.0) 


^8 


18 


.00 




Treatment 


1-r tr** 




r 


1 S8 




..^0 


3"' 


.02 


03 


3 OS 


2 N-t 


2 2t 


1 n8 


1.00 


ss 




S X T 


f)V 




.“I 


no 


.ttO 


(H 


.til 


.28 


10 


00 


1 1 


ns 


no 


30 


00 



I’rt>jov.l.s m nuiiH'iKjl orck*r .iro Uau-v I'any/.cr, .mtl 
.S<.imnKiri/.CN .in.iKsisnf v.irumtf /‘r.ai«»s aic op 1 .iiul K2 df 

'■ Siimnun/p'‘ »,o\ .irurKc ump>; rijonciiK*'' ami kloniK.il f nniiN J'« lov.iruio*. / Mim.s ,iro I\isok 1 nn I .itul SJ <ij 
Summari/.O'; tovjri.inro UMn>* all so\on proino.iMiros .i'' tox.irulos /‘r.iiins aro h.i‘.o<.l nn 1 .imi “S Jj 
• .Signifioani diKorotuo f.ivnrmn iMionu. Linnui''ho .u lo\ol 
" Sij»nifioant Uin'orcnto ljw>rinj» PlmtiK .»i <> I lv\d 

t Signitk jnl (.Itlloronov l.ivormg lom.ilos ,ii !c\ol 
tt Signifkiim diff’cromo kivuring foiiuk^. .H 01 k \ol 



Table 68 IJnadju.sred and adjusted Stanford means for the Basal vs. Phoniev Linguistic compariscMi 





Word Recognition 


Paragraph .\leaning 


\'ocalnil.ir\’ 


Spelling 


Word Sun.lv Skill.'' 


Project Trt 


A‘* if'' 


u'’ C' 


A‘‘ (T 


A-' b'' 


A‘‘ h'' (> 



Basal 


18.S 


23 8 


2-i.“ 


19 3 


28.1 


28 0 


22.0 


28.8 


2'. 3 


9.0 


1 3-t 


l‘t 3 


3 i 2 


•i2 ' 


18 9 


P I. 


2s 2 


30 •( 


31 t 


23 N 


30 u 


320 


21.6 


28.1 


2'.8 


12 S 


r.t) 


r.8 


38.8 


■ 1 ' ' 


i8.8 


tki.sal 


1" s 


18,9 


I" 2 


18 1 


IH.n 


IS ! 


20 S 


21' 


203 


10 2 


1 1 1 


0 8 


33 0 


3(>-2 




P L 


T- ) 


233 


> - 1 


1 


18 H 


18.N 


2a. “ 


21.1 


21 1 


1 1 ' 


1 1. 1 


11 3 


■i28 


38 2 


3<>.'i 


Ikisal 


22 ~ 


21.'t 


21 8 


23 3 


21. S 


22.-I 


2-1 0 


22 8 


22.8 


13.1 


1 1 9 


12.1 


»o 


38.0 


38 i 


P L 


2- I 


2S » 


2n I 


2n n 


22 0 


23 2 


2i.- 


22 9 


22M 


IS.n 


13 3 


13.8 


i2.S 


30 3 


3‘j.3 



lk-p< Ills un.uI|U''ioil nu-.ins 

Mo*;ms .Kl|Lisiotl tor promoMMiro tlilloioiuos I'hniu'inos .intI Idonlu.il InrnvN 
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nient groups must be considered in interpreting the 
acliievement results. 

The within-projects analysis of variance and co\^ari- 
ance on the Stanford measures is reported in Table 67. 
The general superiority of the Plionic/Linguistic program 
is also indicated here, although the results are not as 
striking as in the acros.s-projects analysis. In the within- 
projects analysis, all significant treatment differences fa- 
vored the Phonic/Linguistic program. In the second co- 
variance analysis, all three projects reported significant 
differences in favor of the Phonic/Linguisiic program on 
the Word Reading test. Two of the three projects found 
significant differences favoring the Phonic/Linguistic pro- 
gram on the Paragraph Meaning test. One of the three 
projects found significant differences favoring the 



Table 69 Subjects used for the analysis of individual 
outcome rneasiirs for the Basal vs. Plionic/ 
Linguistic comparison 



Pmjca 


Treatment 


Male.s 


Females 


Total 


Haye.s 


Bu.sal 


IS 


IS 




Phonic Lin^uiMic 


16 


lo 


30 


'lanyzcr 


IklSLlI 

Phonic l,inj 4 ui.siit 


9 

a 


K 

6 


r 

U 


\xyait 


Bavil 






SO 


Plionk Un^ui.siic 


2S 


2S 


SO 



Phonic/Linguistic program on both the Spelling and 
W'ord Study Skills tests. No significant differences were 
found bersveen treatments on the Vocahulaiy test. A fur- 
ther indication of this same trend can I'le found in Table 
68 wliich reports the unadjasted and adjusted means for 
the various projects. Each of the mean comparisons in 
Columns C for each outcome variable within each project 
favored the Phonic/Linguisiic program. In other w'ords, 
even those differences which w'ere not found to lx statis- 
tically significant pointed out the same general trend. 

Analysis of wdividiial outcome measures. The 
number of subjects who were given the individual tests 
in the Basal versus Phonic/Linguistic projects are record- 
ed in Table 69. The result of tlie within-projects analysis 
of \'ariance on the premeasure scores of these indivi- 
duals is reported in Table 70. Nothing very unusual is 
found there except that the treatment differences favor- 
ing the Phonic/Linguistic program on premeasures in 
one project are again pointed out. 

Tlie within-projects analysis of variance and covari- 
ance on the individual outcome measures is reported in 
Table 71. Columns C report an analysis of covariance us- 
ing all eight premeasures as covariates. In tliis analysis, 
no differences between treatments w^ere found in reading 
rate, while one difference favoring the Phonic/Linguistic 
program was found in reading accuracy. How'ever, strik- 
ing differences in favor of the Phonic/Linguistic program 
w^erc found in eacli project for each of the v/ord recogni- 
tion tests. The corresponding unadjusted and adjusted 
means are reported in Table 72 and tend lo lend further 



Table 70 W'ithin-projccts analysis of \'ariance on premeasures for Basal vs, Phonic/Linguistic comparison 



Projed 


Miirphy-Durrell 
1*11. Plioneme.s 


Murphy-Durrdl 

Letter 

Name.s 


Murphy-Durrell 

Learning 

Kate 


Thur.stone 

Pattern 

Cfipying 


Tluirslone 

Identical 

Form.s 


Metropolitan 

Meaning 


Metropolitan 

Li.Mening 


Pinlner- 

Cunningham 

IQ 




Se,\ 




8 . 9 . 3 ttt 


‘ L 02 tt 


3 .U 


S.OKtt 


.29 


3 . 0 "^ 


6.()Stt 


Ha\'cs 


1 rcMtment 


S 4 




.10 


H. 50 I 


8 90 t 


,25 


1.23 


1.2^ 




S X 'r 


2.08 


1 20 


2 11 


-.58 


.53 


03 


..35 


.04 




Se.\ 




2.20 


.23 


2.51 


90 


.80 


.•H 


6 . 80 U 


liirivzer 


rrcaimeiu 


in 2 *''** 


3 4 S 






•4.96' 


3.20 


2..3-4 


5 . 0 . 3 * 




S X 1 


1 02 


2 4 


.02 


.59 


.12 


-H 8 


.01 


.12 




Sc*.\ 


.80 


.92 


.03 


1 53 


2.51 


3 Trf 


.tr 


88 


vX'yall 


Treatmcni 


11 


.08 


1.00 


2.25 


.20 


■ 2 t ) 


1.89 


.01 




S X T 


H.lPt 


.25 


.08 


flO 


.01 


()•{ 


.30 


.10 



* (JilkTcnic I’hnnic 

** Si}»nifu .ml ilill'erciVL* f.uf)rmj» I’fionu.- .it tU k*\rl 

''•* .SiRnifi(..int iIiIUti’iu f r;u<irin>i Havil .it Ifwl 
T .Si^nifk.int JiMt-fcncc f'aM)rin^ at 01 k-vi-l 
H Signifkant dincrcmt- females ai OS lc-%d 

ttt SiKnilic.mi dillm-ncv Icm.ilcs k-vd 

t* Sijjnilk.ini djlfcrcnu.- iii.ili-s .it ku'l 

*t IntcT.tUion .11 k-\x*l 

S'oti’ All /•rail*)'' .irc* l\isfil on 1 .mtl PO dj 
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Table 73 Grade equivalents for Stanford Achievement Test Primary^ I Battery, Form W 



VC'( >rcl 
Kcdciin^ 

No. Grade 

score 


Paragrapli 

Meaning 

\< i Grade 

right sccjre 




\'ocabulary' 

Nu. Grade 

right secure 


Spelling 

No. Grade 

right score 


Word Study 
Skills 

N'o Grade 

rigfu score 


1 




1 


1 0 




1 




1 


1.0 


1 




2 




2 


1.1 




2 llelow 1.0 


2 


M 


2 




3 


llelovv 1.0 


3 


M 




3 




3 


1.3 


3 




•i 




i 


1.2 




'! 


1.0 


4 


\A 


7 




S 


1.0 


s 


1.2 




s 


1.0 


S 


l.S 


S Below 1 .0 


6 


1 0 


0 


1.3 






1.0 


6 


1.0 


6 




** 


1.1 




1 *1 




“T 


1.1 


7 


1.6 


7 




H 


1 1 


8 


lA 




8 


l.I 


H 


1.7 


8 




9 


1.2 


9 


1 s 




9 


1.1 


9 


1 7 


9 




H) 


1 3 


10 


l.S 




10 


1.2 


in 


1.8 


10 




11 


1.3 


11 


1 s 




11 


12 


11 


1.9 


11 


1.0 


12 


1 i 


12 


1.(1 




12 


1.2 


12 


2.0 


12 


1.0 


13 


1.1 


13 


1.0 




13 


1.3 


13 


2.1 


13 


1.0 


1-1 


l.s 


li 


1.0 




li 


1.3 


U 


2,2 


H 


1.1 


IS 


1 s 


1 s 


1 h 




15 


1 •( 


IS 


2.3 


IS 


1.1 


19 


1.0 


10 


1.0 




10 


1.^ 


U) 


2.7 


16 


1.1 


r 


1 0 


r 


1 ^ 




r 


1 S 


r 


2 6 


r 


1.2 


18 


1." 


18 


1,“’ 




18 


l.S 


18 


2.8 


18 


1.2 


19 


1 - 


19 


i.~ 




19 


1.0 


19 


3.0 


19 


1.2 


J!l 


1 ' 


20 


1 " 




20 


1." 


20 


3.H 


20 


1.2 


21 


1 8 


21 


1 8 




21 


1.8 






21 


1.3 


22 


1 8 


22 


1.8 




> ) 


1 9 






22 


1.3 


23 


1 9 


23 


1 8 




23 


2.1 






23 


1.3 


21 


1 9 


2i 


1.9 




2 a 


i2 






2-i 


1.3 


2S 


20 


2S 


1 9 




2S 


2.3 






2S 


1.7 


29 


2 1 


20 


2 0 




2(1 


2-1 






20 


1.4 


2** 


> > 


■)- 


2.0 






2 S 






2"' 


1.7 


28 


2 S 


28 


2.1 




28 


2 “ 






28 


l.S 


29 


2 1 


29 


2 2 




29 


2 9 






29 


1.5 


3" 


2 S 


,^o 


2 3 




.■^o 


3 1 






30 


l.S 


31 




31 


2 ! 




31 


3.3 






31 


1.0 


32 




32 


2.S 




32 


3('> 






32 


1.0 


33 


2 9 


33 


2 0 




33 


\ 0 






33 


1.7 


3i 


2 


^ 1 


2 " 






•1 ■} 






3 h 


1.8 
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statistical significance on the basis of chance alone. 
Furthermore, a large sample was employed in this inves- 
tigation. As a result, a relatively small difference between 
treatments might be statistically significant. It would he 
of interest to know how' imponant the statistically reli- 
able differences reported are in a practical sense, In the 
discussion of the results, unadjusted and adjusted means 
were given for each treatment ccjinparison. These means 
were based on raw scores for the various achievement 
tests. Therefore, it is possible to note the degree of dis- 
parity between means for the various basal versus non- 
basal comparisons. However, since the achievement 
measures were standardized tests, normative information 
is also available. Each of the raw scores can be translat- 
ed into a grade equiv'alent score. It is, therefore, possible 
to judge the practical significance of the differences in 
terms of whether or not the mean achievement for each 
group w'ould result in similar grade equivalents. Perhaps, 
two groups could obtain a grade equivalent score of 1 9. 
even though a statistically significant difference had been 
obtained in comparing the achievement means. 

Relevant information concerning the grade equiva- 
lents for various rttw' scores on each of the Stanford tests 
is reported in Table 73. This table reveals, for example, 
that scores of 18, 19, and 20 on the Stanford Word 
Reading Test result in the same grade equivalent, 1.7. 
Therefore, two gre^ups would achieve the same grade 
equivalent even though one of them averaged 18 correct 
answ'ers on the Word Reading test, while the other 
group averaged 20 correct answ'ers. A raw* score differ- 
ence of this magnitude in this study, in many instances, 
Vv^ould be regarded as statistically significant. The reader 
is encouraged to check the raw scores obtained on the 
various tests for each basal versus nonbasal compari.son 
against this table of norms to obtain some idea of the 
practical significance of the stati.stically reliable treatment 
differences reported. 

A word should also be said about the a\'erage 
grade equivalents found for the various treatments. The 
experimental period was 140 days or approximately 7 
months. Therefore, a grade score of 1.7 would he a rea- 
sonable expectati(3n of achicveineiit. Fuithermorc, there 
is some indication that the norms on the Stanford test 
arc somewhat depres.scd. That is, the same level of 
achie\’emcnl on many other primaiy reading tests would 
result In a higher grade equivalent. 

Variability within treatments 

The discussion to this point has centered arcnind 
the ?7wci}i achievement of pupils in v'arious reading pro- 
grams. Another important question is the extent t(^ which 
any program reduces or increases pupil N’uriability. Two 
kinds of information Irom this study are rele\'anl. In the 



first place, the within-projects analysi.s made possible the 
location of the highest and low^est mean class achieve- 
ment within ea li treatment. Assuming that classes were 
randomly assigned to treatments, it might be expected 
that a superior treatment w'ould tend to be superior 
across all classrooms. Perhaps, as a result, the classes in- 
volved in the superior treatment would clu.ster near the 
top achievement le\'el and would exhibit limited inter- 
class variability. 

For each Basal versus non)*)asal comparison, the 
low’est cla.s.s mean and highest cla.ss mean on eadi sub- 
test are reported for each treatment within each project. 
These class means, ba.sed on combined data from the 
tw'o sexes are recorded in Table 74. There is little to in- 
dicate that interda.ss variability is different for i.t.a. and 
Basal classrooms. In three of the five projects, the i.t.a. 
clas.ses exhibited a greater range hetw'een the lowest 
cla.ss mean and the highe.st cla.ss mean on the w'ord 
recognition \'ariable. However, in tlie other projects 
greater variability' w^as exhibited by the Ba.sal classrooms. 
A .somewhat similar situation existed with respect to the 
Paragraph Meaning suhtest. The Fry' and Hahn projects 
found greater x'ariability among i.t.a. das.srooms, chiefly 
Ixxause of very' low achievement on the part of one 
classroom in the i.t.a. treatment. In each of these pro- 
jects, the low'e.st mean achie\'ement was produced by an 
i.t.a. class. The Hayes project found practically' identical 
interclass variability, although in this project both the 
lowest and highest i.t.a. class means w'cre considerably 
above their F3asal counterparts. In the last tw'o pre^jects, 
slightly higher variability w'as exhibited by the Basal 
classrooms. A similar lack of consistency is found for the 
Spelling and Word Study Skills suhtests. In ceiiain pro- 
jects. greater interda.ss variability' was found for the Basal 
treatment while, in other projects, greater interda.ss \-ari- 
abllity w'as obtained for the i.t.a. da.s.ses. Overall, there is 
no evidence that either the Ba.sal or the i.t.a. treatment 
lends to increa.se or decrea.se interciass variability. Of 
course, the information in Table 7^ .says nothing about 
intrrr la.ss variability. 

The Basal versus Ba.sal plus Phonics compari.son 
leads to a .similar conclusion. 'Fhere is no dear-cut evi- 
dence that intercla.s.s variability' is greater or .smaller in ei- 
ther of the two treatments. The same could he said of 
the Basal versus Linguistic and Basal \'crsus Phonic/ 
Lingui.siic comparisons. 

The Basal versu.s Language Experience compari.son 
pre.sents a .somewhat different picture. Although nca all 
of the differences go in the same direction, there is an 
indication that the range between the highest aixl low'cst 
average das.s achievement is greater in the Language 
Experience approach than the Ba.sal program. Note, for 
example, the tremendous interda.ss variability for the 
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Language Experience iipi^roacli in the first and foimh 
projects listed in Table 74. In these two projects, the 
range for each subtest was greater in tlie Language 
Experience approach and. usually, the difference Ix"- 
tween llie ranges lor the Language Experience and the 
basal approach is quite striking. Furthennore, in these 
nvo projea.s. for each suhlesi the lowest class mean was 
found in the Language Experience treatment as was the 
highest class mean. Perhaps this indicates that cenain 
teachers find it difficult to put into practice an instruc- 
tional prcjgram which does not use a structured set of 
materials which sysiemalically introduces to llie child the 
basic reading skills. On the other hand, this finding 
might also indicate liiai certain otluT teachers find that 
they can proceed much more efficiently without the 
“lock-step" inherent, to some extent, at least in the 
leaclier's use of nuxst basal reader programs. 

C')ne ob\ ious finding of this pan cd' the analysis is 
tliat large differences exist in the mean acliie\'cmeni of 



various classrooms, even wiildn a treatment and within a 
project. It is often .said that greater differences exist 
among clas.sr(X)ms within a treatment than between treat- 
menis. There is much to support that statement here. 

The second approach to as.sessing variahiliiy within 
treatments was to exatnine the standard deviations ob- 
tained for each treannent on each aHiiewmcnt measure. 
A relath'ely large standard deviation for any treatment 
might indicate that that treatment encouraged superior 
pupils to achieve up to their capabilities or that the ireai- 
menl was relatively inel’lectiw* for pu|'>il.s experiencing 
dilficuiiy in beginning reatling. Certainly the \-ariabiiir^' of 
pupils taught by a specific melliod or program is a mat- 
ter of interest, 'falde records the standard deviation of 
.scores by treatment on all oiileome measures. The stan- 
dard deviations reported are pooled estimates ba.sed on 
all pupils within classes laixded Ba.sal, i.t.a., Linguistic. 
Language I*xperience. Basal plus Phonics, and 
PhonicT.inguistic. 'flu^se measures of \’ariability should 
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Compari.son of Basal anil Nonhasal subjects on the Stanforcl \X'ord Keading, l^iragraph Meaning, and 
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Table 77 Cr)mparison of li'isnl and Nonhasal .sul^jocis on ilic Sianldal anti Word Stiidy Skills Mihu si.s 
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Table 78 Comparison < 
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he considered illustraiive only because of the problems 
involved in pooling data Irom dilTeienl j')rojects. 
However, iliere is an unusual degree of similarity in s’ari- 
abiliry among the various treatinenis. All of the standard 
deviations for the ^X'nrd Reading subtesl, for example, 
are greater than six hut less than sewn. These are eer- 
lainly negligible differences. The variability is somewhat 
greater for the Paragraph Meaning subtest. I'or this lest, 
the lowest variability was found for the Linguistic treal- 
inent, wliile the highest \‘arial'>ility was reponed for the 
i.l.a. treatment. Mo\ve\'er, tile differences are probably of 
limited practical significance. The .six standard deviations 
are within one [Xiint of eaeli other for the Voeahulaiy 
siihte.st. Tile .same can be said for the Spelling sublest. 
Furthermore, the intertrcatmeni vanaliility is only slightly 
greater for the Word Study Skills subtcsl. Based on the 
information reported here, there is little to indicate that 
the variability of pupils differs to any extent from treat- 
ment to treatment. 

Summary of treatment comparisons 

A surninai-y of the within-projects treatment eompar- 
i.sons is pre.scnted in Tables 76, 77, 7H, and 79. Baeli of 



the taldes lisi.s the methods compared and the number of 
projects in which signilicam diflerences favored either the 
ha.sal ajipnxieh or the nonhasal appioaeh. 'flu* number of 
projects in \\iiich no differences lielween treatments were 
found is al.so recorded. Tables 76 and 77 rejion significant 
differences for tile Stanford Acliiewnieni 'fe.sts; 'Fables 7S 
and 79 report data on the individual .sample measures. As 
a general finding, it can be .stated that the nonlxisal pro- 
grams tended t('> produce pupils \v itli better word recogni- 
tion .skills than did the ha.sal programs. This finding was 
especially true with respect to the i.l.a.. Phonic ‘Linguistic, 
and Basal plus Phonics program.s. Hifferences lietween 
basal and nonlxisal appaxiehes were le.ss consistent with 
respect to l^iragraph Meaning. .Spelling, rate of reading, 
and reading accuracy, F'urthcrmore, there was little evi- 
dence that any approach increased or detTeast“d variabili- 
ty of pupil achievement in reading. 

Another general finding is that girls tended to have 
a greater degree of readine.ss for reading at the begin- 
ning of the first grade and tended to achieve at a higher 
level of reading at the end of the first grade. In most cas- 
es, diflerences in reading acliievcment which favored 
girls at the end of the year di.sappeared when the crite- 
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Table 79 ^ '.<^mparison of Hasal and Nonha, sal sul^jecls on ihc Gilnioiv Aauracy and Kau* Scores 
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lion s('orcs ucrc* Luljiisicd I(M’ dilTcivnc es in pivivadin); 
abiliiy. This finclin^; supports the general (’onelusion that 
girls are luort* mature in the first grade and more able to 
profit Irom instruction. A related finding in this inxestigU' 
lion was that none of the treatments had a unique effecl 
on tlu* aeliiex emeni of hoys and girls. 'Miai is, no signifi- 
c;inl se.N !)v treatment interactions were found to eNist. 

On lire average, girls ic-nded to achieve at a higher rate 
in ail programs. 

One of the most striking findings was the persis- 
tet: e of project tliffercmec^s in reading acliiewmcnl e\ en 
after adjusinients were made l(.u (.iiffeiences in pupil 
readine.ss for reading. P\-idenlly. reading achic'vrmeni 
innucaiced hy factors pec'iiliar to .stTiool systems o\‘er 
and al^ow differences in measured prereadiiig eaj:>ahiliry 
of pupils. 

Limitations of the analysis of treatment comparisons 

'ITere are a niimlxT of limitations involved in inier- 
['Ji’eting the fiixlings of the analysis of ireatimaii eompai' 
isons. A f irst I imitation is iliai not all treainienls were 
repre.se n ted in all projects. Tliis made it impt)ssihle to 
make <.lirect c'otnpari.sons heluven sueli ireainieni.s as 
i t. a.. Lai'iguage H.xperienee, Lingui.slie. and 
I'honic langui.siic. The tremendous pmjeet differemes in 
achiexrMiient would have made comparisons helwxvn 
ireatmeiu.s found in different projects meaningless. As a 
result, it was t>nly po.ssilde to compare the various ex- 
perimental treatments witli the I^a.sal trearmenl in each 
['H'ojeel. Of course, these comparisons liave IxxM't made 
in the reports of the iiulividual proieels. 

Another limitation is that treatments labeled 
l.inguistic. ikisal, Basal plus Phonies, and i.t.a. did not 
follow exactly the .same program in each project. I‘or ex- 
anij')le. tlie B.isal reader appnxich was considered a 
single treatment even ihougli a variety of Ba.sal programs 
were u.sed in tlie various projects. ITmhermore. the 



Lingui.stie, Ha.sal plus Phonics, and i.t.a. irealmems also 
u.sed different materials from project to project. 
I'Uflhcrmorc, iIk‘ Language Pxperienee ap['>roaeh was 
not exactly the same insiruaional program in die four 
l')rojecis wliidi uiiii/.ed this ireaimem. Grouping pro- 
grams and materials into a single caiegoiy .should not 
disguise the fact that actual differenc'cs existed in tlie in- 
siruclionai (irogram within a category. 

Another limitation of the study is that tliere was e\ - 
idence of nonrandom assignment of pupils to treatments 
it! cvilain proieels. In some cllscs, there were substantial 
dinereiuics in pufiil peiformanc'e on premeasures for the 
I'xperimenlal treatments. The analysis of eewarianee was 
u.sed to adjust lor prenieasure differences, hut there is a 
(jue.stion ol how adecjuaiely this .siaiislical leehnkiue ad- 
justs foi clilfcMences in capabilities between groups. 

Another limitation which niiglit innueuee ihe re.sull.s 
is that tlicTc’ appeared to be differences among projects in 
the cxicait i(j whicii the Hawthorne effeei was eonirolled. 
It is likely tliai the newer piogranis profited from the in- 
ereased nioii\ ati(ai, llie grcxiter lc‘aeher and parental inter- 
est. the awarenc’ss on the part of pupils and teachcTs that 
cwiperimenlaiion was going on, and similar factors ii.sualh' 
as.se iciaied with new mcihoclologi<’al tet'hnicjues. 'Hie c*x- 
tcail to whic h these exlianeous factors were controlled in 
the various projects LindoiilMedly inf.aeneed the results. 

In this regard, it is likely that the less traditional insirue- 
tional programs profiicx.l from whatever Ilawiliorne effea 
was present in tlie inwstigalion. 

Analysis of treatment by readiness level 

Hiat paii of the analy.sis which was designed to 
tc*.sl \ar differential treatment effects for pupils who pos- 
sessed different prereading eharacterislies is diseu.s.sed 
below. Hie analysis of general treatment ef!c*cis across 
all kwels of readiness has been prc'sented earlier. Tlie 
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.inaly^is reported presently, however, assesses the rela- 
(,'lieeM\L*nes'' of trealiiienis for pui)ils ol' low. aver- 
ai^e, aixl liiyh leadiness for reading as measured by tests 
tit inu-lligt'iue. audiloiy diseriminalion, and letter kr'.owl- 
fi.igt, i the h).isal wrsiis nonba.sal comparisons em- 
ploy ed in the main analysis reported earlier, subjects 
\^ele blof ked in turn according to pert'ormance c>n the 
Pifiiner r.uniiingliain Priniaiy Test, the Murphy-Durrell 
Pluinemes 'I’e-si. and the Murphy-Durrell Letter Names 
lest. A sc-paratc analysis of variance was conducted ro 
lest tlifleiential trealnieni efteias for \arious levels of per- 
tt liana nee on die three \ ariab.es, 

I'he louis of interest in each analysis of variance is 
ilic appropnaie treatment by* intelligence, in^atmcnt by au- 
diiioiA disu iniinaiit)!!. and treatment by letter knowledge 
int<.*r,K n« in A 'significant interaction would indicate that 
treatments wtae not operating in the same fashion across 
all k-U‘ls o| peifomiancc on the specific measure being 
uiili/ed Wlk’n a signilk ant interadicai of this soil was lo- 
t aieit ilk* liaia were scanned to find the reason. An inter- 
est mg possible cNpl.uiaiion would he that oi'ic treatment 
was iiion.’ cMeuwc lor low-readiness pupils: another ireat- 
ni‘. nt more elfe(,ti\e for higli-ix*adiness pupils. 

bec.iu'-e of the nature of this section of the analy- 
indn idiials were used as the experimental unit. Half 
J-i"- mc.ins I ompuied separately for the sexes were 

. 1 " tlk c Apemiienial unit in the analysis of melliod 



discussed in the preceding section. Since the .same 
pupils were involved in both analyses, it was possible to 
compare li catmeni effects in the two methods of analy- 
sis. This comparison is reported in the final report of the 
Ccjordinating Center H^nJtkl Dykstra. (.haprerS), 

Blocking on intelligence 

Subjects were categorized according to jUTfonnance 
on the Pininer-Cunningham Primaiy' Test in order to test 
for differential treatment eflecls for pupils w ith \’an'ing 
levels of intelligence. Four levels of intelligence w*ere es- 
tablished. Cutoff points were selected in such a way that 
approximately (mu* founh (Tilic population in each Basal 
versus nonbasal comparison fell in each of tlte four men- 
tal age categorieA. Furthermore, cutoff points were set so 
as to be identical lor all I^asal versus ncaiba.sal compar- 
ison.s. For example, the high intelligence group in all 
comparisons tBa.sal versus i.t.a.. Basal vcr.sus Basal plus 
Phonic ' 'Tisal versus Langua.ge Fxperienee, Basal versus 
Lingiii.siie and Basal versus Phonic Linguistic) was com- 
posed of those pupils who obtained raw .scores of -H or 
hiigher on the intelligence measure. Likewise, the low' in- 
lelligenc'c group in each of the conipari.sons consisted of 
j'kipils w ho .scored or lower. Pupils in the high-middle 
range of intelligence .scored 3^) to while pupils in the 
low-middle range .scored 3 i Po 
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Table 81 Cell frec[UL‘ndes tor each level (jf intelligence for the Basal \'s. Basal plus Phonics trealinent 
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Table 82 Ceil frequencies for each level of intelligence for the Basal vs. Uuiguage Experietice 
ireaimeni 
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The numlxTs of pupils \\ ho fell in each of the lour 
levels of intelligence within each sex. treatment, and 
project are reported in Tables 80. 81, 82, 83. and 84. It 
.should he noted that relativel)’ small numhers of subjects 
were found in certain cells, a case in point being high 
intelligence males in the Phonic Linguistic treatment in 



Hayes' project. As a result, the finding.s of this .seetic'm of 
the analysis .should he interpreted with caution. 

Cell frecjuencies for the Lmguage Iixperience versus 
Basal compariscjn are illu.sirative those for c»ther treat- 
ment comparisons. I'he.se cell frequencies are repoilcd in 
'1‘able 82. Adding across projects reveals that there were 
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M'ciion was conduaed on ihe assumption that, wirliin 
oach project, rrcatmenis were assigned at random to a 
set of classes. The across-projects analysis would he 
nieanin^tul only it no treatment hy project interactions 
were found. The cxistencx.* of significant treatment hy 
project interactions would indicate that treatments wcw 
not operating in the same fashion acro.ss all projects and 
that interpretation of any cflects in\*oiving treatment 
w(juld then l)c difficult. A .summaiy of all of the treat- 
ment hy project interactions for the \*arious Ba.sai versus 
nonhasal comparisons is recorded in Table 8S. It is olw’i- 
ous that treatments did operate lifferently in various 
projecLb and that, therefore, a within-projects analysis 
was neeessaiy. 

A within-projects analysis for each Basal versus 
Nonhasal treaimc- t compari.son \\as conducted alc>ng 
ilic lines of the analysis dc.scriiied in the jireceding sec- 
tion. The first step in the w ithin-projects analysis was to 
conduct an analysis of \'ahance blocking on sex. treat- 
ment. and intelligence. Primaiy altenticMi was hjcu.sed on 
the treatment and treatment h\- level of intelligence ef- 
fects. In the diseu.ssion which follows, only the.se two 
treatment effects are repoited for each project within 
each treatment comparison. 

Following tlie analysis of \ ariancc. an analysis of 
covarianc e was also conducted using the readiness jiie - 
measures (except for the intelligence test) as eewariates. 
The treatment effeeis which re.sullcd iroin iliis cewari- 



ance analyst are reported for each treatment compari- 
.son. However, the treatment by readiness interaction is 
not reported. The use of the .se\ en readiness scc^'es as 
eovariates tended ic.) eliminate Lrealment differences 
among four le\ds of intelligence and also practically 
eliminated intelligence differences. This destroyed the 
rea.son for the analysis which was to see wiiether or not 
treatments had a differential effect on high and low 
readiness pupils. Therefore, interpretation of differential 
treatment effects is ba.sed on the witli in-projects analysis 
of var iance. 

Basal ixa^us i.t.a. treat »icut compansou. A summa- 
ry of the warhin-projects analysis of the i.t.a. \ersus Ba.sai 
ccMiiparison blocking on .sex, intelligence, and treatment 
is reported in Table 86. Onl\' the treatment and treatment 
hy intelligence effects are reported for each project. 
Columns A of the table report the analysis of variance. 
Table 86 repons many significant treatment effects, most 
of which favor the i.t.a. treatment. However, only one 
signilicant treatment hy intelligence intcixiciion was 
found. Obviously, the i.t.a. ireatmem produced .some- 
w'hat better readers acro.ss all levels of intelligence. 

There is no indication that the Basal and i.t.a. treatments 
operated differently for pupils witli \'aiying degrees of 
iniellectLia! ability. 

Basal rctsiis Basal plus, Plnnik's treatment com/)an- 
son. The within-projects analy.sis of the Basal \ eisus Ba.sai 
plus Phonics comparison is repoited in Table 8"". The 



Table 85 'rreatinent Isy project interactions on Stanford mca.sures for Ba.sai vs, Nonhasal treatment comparisons 
(l')locking on intelligence) 
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Table 88 Selected Lreatnieiu efTeas from w'ith in-pro jecti> analysis of \'ariance and co\ ariance on Stanf(;rd measures for 
Basal \’s. Language Experience comparison (blocking on intelligence) 
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treaiinent effects reported for both the analysis of \-ari- 
anee and ccjvariance favor the Basal plus Phonics treat- 
ineni in e\ eiy instance except for the Vocabulaiy subtest 
in project 2 (Hayes). However, no treatment by intelli- 
gence interactions were found to be significant in any of 
the projects. These two findings would indicate that the 
Ba.sal plus Phoriics approach was somewhat superior to 
the Basal approach for high intelligence, average intelli- 
gence, and low intelligence pupils alike and that the ex- 
tent of this superiority was consistent across intelligence 
levels. Furthermore, there was no indicaiinn that one 
treatment was better for high intelligence pupils. (;r the 
other treatment belter for low intelligence pupils. 

Bdsa/ rmiis lixpcricfrce trcutwoit co;v- 

parUnis. A summaiy of the within-projects analysis for the 
Ba.sal versus Language Experience treatment ecxriparison 
is presented in Table H8. Again, only the treatment and 
treatment by interaetion effects are reported. A number of 
treatment effeels were found to he slatistically significant 
in the \’arious projects. In three of the four projects, the 
differences favored the Linguage I’X[x*rience approach, 
while in project ^ (Kendrick) the differences favored the 
Ba.sal approach. Howc\cr, a numixT of significant trcul- 
mcni by intelligence interactions were found. Projects 1 
(Clcland) and 3 (Kendrick) reponed significant interac- 



tions between treatment and intelligence on the 
\ ocabulaiy subtest, while project 4 (Stauffer) recorded 
significant interactions on all five subie.sts. 

The rea.son for the interaction in project 4 (Stauffer) 
is reported in Table 89. On each of the suhtests, the 
Language Experience approach was superior to the Basal 
approach for the upper three levels of intelligence. 
Howe\er, in each case the Basal approach produced 
higher peiionnance for the low intelligence pupils. The 
data from project 4 (Stauffer) would indicate that the less 
CLipable pupil would profit more from a Basal program, 
while more capable pupils wc-juld profit from the 
binguage Experience appnxich. However, this conclusion 
is tempered by the fact that significant project by treat- 
ment interactions were not found on the four reading- 
related achievement measures for the other three projects 
in the Basal \'crsus Language Experienc'e comparison. 

Because tiie interactions were primarily restricted 
to (jne project, the data were examined further. It was 
po.ssible that an examination of performance on premea- 
sures would reveal the reason for the significant interac- 
tions. Tal'ile 90 presents rele\’ant information. The .same 
patlern of performance existed on the premeasiires as 
had been found on the Stanh;rd Achievement Test. 
Within the lowest range of intelligence. Ikisal pui:)ils 
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scored better on readiness measures than did children in 
the Language pA'perience treatment. Witiiin the higlier 
range of intelligence, howcn’er. Language pAperience 
pupils were more ready for reading. This .suggests that 
the significant treatment l‘>y intelligence interactions on 
the postinstRJctional achievement measures was simply a 
reflection of treatment by project interaction.s on readi- 
ness measures. Low intelligence Basal pu[)ils were more 
ready for reading in other respects than were low inielli' 
gence Language Experience pupils and they Ix^came 
more successful readers. High intelligence Uinguage 
Experience pupils were more ready for reading in re- 
spects other than intelligence than were their high intelli- 
gence Basal counterparts and ilicy became better read- 
ers. Therefore, the interactions between treatment and 
intelligence on the achievement measures probably are 
oflittle educational significance. 



Basal LViSiis Linguistic twatmoit comparisofi The 
.summmy of the wiihin-projccts analysis for the Basal 
versus Linguistic treatment comparison is reported in 
Table 91. The anaylsis of variance and analysis of covari- 
ance point out a number of significant treatment differ- 
ences, some favoring the Basal approach and some fa- 
voring the Linguistic approach. However, only one 
significant treatment by intelligence interaction was 
fljund, that for the \'ocabuiar}' subie.st. Therefore, there 
is nothing to indicate that the treatments operated differ- 
entially for pupils of high or low intelligence. In some 
projects, the Basal approach was superior and the supe- 
riority was cn ident for all ranges of intelligence. In other 
predect.s, the Linguistic approach was superbr and the 
supcTioriiy held up across all ranges of intelligence. 

Basal rosus Pbouic^Liuguistic treatment compari- 
so}h Selected treatment effects from the within-projects 



Table 89 rnacljusted Standford means for project four in 
and le\ el of intelligence 
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Table 90 rnacljusted premcasure ireans for project four in Ijasal vs. Language Experience com- 
parison by treatment and Icwel of intelligence 
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analysis of the Basal versus Phonic 'Linguistic compar- 
isons are presented in T:\h\c 92. I'he analysis of \-ariance 
and analysis of covariance found many significant treat- 
ment differences favoring the Phonic- Linguistic trcaimcnl. 
H()we\’er, only two treatment hy project interactions W'ere 
found to be significant. One of these interactions in- 
voK'ecl the Vocabulary' suhtest, while the other imoK'ed 
th.e Paragraph Meaning subtesr. If is apparent that the 



Phonic/ Linguistic program was supericK across all levels 
of intelligence. There was no indication that die Ba.sal ap- 
proach was l:>etrer for pupils of a given intellectual capa- 
bility, while the Phonic.- Linguistic program was hctu*r for 
pupils of a different lex'el of intelligence. 

Si{/}?m(iry. For four of the fi\*e Basal \'cisus nonhasal 
treatment comparisons, there was no e\'iclence of differen- 
tial treatment effects according to pupil intelligence, hither 



Table 91 Selected treatment effects from within-projccts analycsis of variance and covariance on Stanford measures for 
Basal vs. Linguistic comparison (blocking on intelligence) 
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no chlTciviKv heiw'cai the Basal and nonbasul trcaimeni 
e.\isk-cl. or iIk* Mipei ior treatment operated in the same 
fashion aero'>^ all levels of inidlii»ence. C^n the other 
hand, (here was some ea idenec in the analysis of the 
Basal \ersus Lm>»ua^e lixperienee c'ompahson that the 
hatiLtiiaLte l\[)erience approadi was sujxaior for a\erage 
and ahnve-a\ eni) 4 e puf>ils, while the Basal approach was 
belter for the pupils at the lowest le\'el of iniellijjence. 

'fhis finding, however, has limited significance in light of 
the fact tliai dittercnccs between treaiiments in perfor- 
mance on premeasures cmIkt than intelligence were \er\' 
similar to the differences found on achievement measures. 

Blocking on phonemes 

Pupils were classil'ied as having high, ax erage, or 
low audiion' discrimination by setting up cutoff points 
on the Miirpln-Durrell Phonemes Test. The cutoff points 
were esialdished so that approximately one third of the 
total population fc'll into each of three categories. 
Inibnnaiion c'oncerning the numbers of pupils from each 
of the projects who fell in each of the auditoiy discrimi- 
nation lewis is repcjried in the Appendix to the 
Coordinating Center s final report (Bond ^ Dyksira, 

19(^'). as are summaries of the across-projecis and 
wiihiii-[')rojecis analyses. 'I'he nxstilis can lx* summarized 
1)\' staling dial, except for the Basal versus Language 
Lxperience comparison, wrs- few trealmen! By atidiion' 
discrimination interactions were found to be significant. 

\X here treatment differences v\ere found U) be significant 
in a Basal wrsus nonlxisal comparLson. the usual finding 
was that ihc superior ireatmenl was superior oxer all 
ibree lex els of andiloiy diserimination. There xx’as no in- 
dication that Ba.sa! and .\onha.sal treatments operated 
differentially for the three lexels of auditors' discrimina- 
tion. Taide^ similar to ihose j^re.scnicd for the x'arious 
trcaimeni comparisons blocked on intelligence are pre- 
senied in the Apjxndix (Bond (S: Dyk.stra. 19(P) for the 
various ircxiimeni comparisons l^lockcel on the Murphy- 
I )urreli Plu )nemes 'fesi. 

AiKliiop' diseriminaiitni by treatment inieracluxis 
xx ere I'ound to he significant in the Language Lxperience 
\ ersiis Basal c. omparisnns. Pupils with ioxv aiiditop' dis- 
eriminaiion profiled more from insiruciion in a Ba.sal pro- 
gram, while pupils w ith axerage and high aiiditoy di.s- 
chminaiion gained m(M*c from a Language Lxperienee 
approach. This finding, again, must be interpreted in light 
of an identical treatment by aiKliloiy discrimination inter- 
action on mans' premeasures. Basal p‘'pils in the low au- 
ditors' disu'ifninaiion group sxere supe/ior to similar 
Language Lxperience pupils on the letter Names. 
Learning Pau*. aiul Pininer-CainningLam Primaiy lest. 

‘I’he res else ssas true ol pupil.'* with high audiloiy dis- 
crimiiialion skills. Among this gnnip, the lainguage 



Lxperience pupils were superior in performance on die 
premeasures. Tliis interaction inx'olving premeasures 
probably explains the interaction involx'ing postmeastires. 

Blocking on letter knowledge 

An analysis .similar to the one used blocking <>n in- 
telligence and auditoiy di.scriminarion was conducted 
blocking on letter knowledge. Pupils were placed in ap- 
proximately equal numbers in four categories according 
to lelier knoxvledge as measured by the Murphy-nurredl 
Letter Names Te.si. The numbers of pupils svilhin each 
project who were placed in the four levels of letter 
knowledge are pre.scnted in the Aj)pendix to the 
Coordinating Center’s final report (Bond Sc. Dyk.stra. 

1967) as are .summaries of the analysis of variance and 
anals sis of covariance pertinent to this aspect of the data 
analysis. In general, the results .shoxved that few, if any, 
.significant treatment by letter knosvledge interactions 
sx'ere found for the Basal s'ersus i.t.a.. Basal versus Basal 
jiliis Phonics, Basal versus Lingui.siic, and Basal versus 
Phonic Lingui.siic comparisons. VC'henever treatment dif- 
ferences were found to be significant, the superior treat- 
ment was superior across all levels of letter knowledge. 
There wa.s no indication that the Ba.sal treatment was 
pariieularly effective for pupils sx'iih high or low letter 
knosvledge. svhile' the nonl)asal treatment was more ef- 
fectise for pupils svith the opposite characien.stics. 

This finding did not hold true for the Basal vensiis 
Uinguagc Experience comparison. In that treatment com- 
pari.son, a number of treatment by letter knosvledge inter- 
actions (mostly in one project) ss*ere» found to be signifi- 
cant. An examination of the data revealed that these 
interactions resulted from the fact that pupils low in letter 
knoss'ledge profited more from tlie Ikisal approach, svhile 
pupils at the higher levels of letter knosvledge achieved 
better under the inlliicnce of the language art.s program. 
Iloss-exer. the .same problem of dissimilarity in readine.ss 
characteristics of Ba.sal and Binguage PLxperience pupils 
that existed in the analysis blocking on itelligence and 
the analy.si.s blocking on auditoiy di.scriminaiion sx'a.s al.so 
es'ident in this ca.'x. The significant treatment by letter 
knoss ledge interactions on aeliievemcni me*a.sure.s ap- 
peared to he merely reflections oi' treatment by letter 
knoss'ledge interactions on other pivmea.sure.s. 

Summary 

Lor four ol the five Basal s-er.sus Nonbasal eompar- 
i.sons, there ss as no es idence of li differential treatment 
elfeet for s arious levels of intelligence, auditoiy dLscrimi- 
nation. or lelier kmAvledge. Vers’ fesv. if any. significant 
treatment i)y inielligence, treatment by auditors' discrimi- 
nation. or treatment by letter knosvledge interaction ef- 
fects sx ere found to be significant. This finding lof no in- 
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tfraciion Ix'tw'een trc^aiment and read inc.\ss characteristics 
generally held true tor the Basal versus i.t.a., Basal ver- 
sus Basal plus F^honics, Basal versus Linguistic, and Basal 
\ ersus Phonic Linguistic ireatmenl comparisons. 

A somewhat different conclusion could Be dra\cn 
from the analysis in\’olving the Basal versus [.anguage 
Experience comparison. For this treatment comparison, a 
number of treatment by intelligence, treatment by audi- 
toi 7 discrimination, and treatment by letter knowledge 
interactions were found to he significant. The interac- 
tions resulted from the fact that the least mature f)upils 
acliie\'ecl better in a Basal program than in a Language 
Experience program. Conversely, more capable students 
with respect to these skills pixjfited more from a 
Uinguage liixpenence approach. It shotild he empha- 
sized again. howe\’er, that this finding probably resulted 
from similar differential readiness characteh.stics of Basal 
and Langtiage Experience pupils and. therefore, has 
questionable significance. 

Summary and conclusions 

The present .stticly was designed to obtain informa- 
tion relevant to three basic questions: (1) 'fo what extent 
are various pupil, teacher, cla.ss, .school, and commtiniry 
characieri.stics related to ptipil achie\'ement in first-grade 
reading and spelling? (2) WTich of the many approaches 
to intial reading in.struction produces .superior reading 
and spelling achievement at the end of the first grade? 

(.5) Is any program uniquely effective or ineffecti\'e for 
pupils with high or low readiness for reading? 

Analysis of relationsliips 

Siiw)}iary qffindUii^s. The findings of the in\ estiga- 
lion rele\*ant to the first ciue.siion above can be summa- 
rized as follows: 

(1) The single best predictor of first-grade reading 
success among the premeasures used in this invc.siiga- 
tion was the Murpliy-Durrell Letter Names Test. This le.si 
correlated l')et\\'een .52 and .60 with i^oth the Stanford 
Word Reading and Stanford Paragraph Meaning .suhiesis 
for each of the six treatments u.sed in the investigation. 

(2) The Muiphy-Durrell Phonemes and the Pinlner- 
Cunninghani Primaiy 'lest also correlated relatively highly 
with the criterion measures. Puch cd' these le.sts correlated 
/\{) or greater with both the Word Reading and Paragraph 
Meaning subie.sts for each of the six treatments. 

(3) The other readiness le.sts used in this stud\ c(jr- 
relaied positively wiiii the reading measures, but to a 
smaller extent. Correlation.s with reading were usually 

. K) or le.ss for these premea.su res. 

( i) For the subte.sts with the best predictive ability 
(Letter Names. Phememes. Pintner-Cunningham). there 



was little e\'idence of differential prediction of reading 
success in the programs used in tliLs study. Correlations 
between these premeasures and reading w'ore \’er\^ similar 
for pupils in the ria.sal, i.t.a.. Basal p\us Phonics, I^mguage 
Experience, Linguistic, and Phonic/ Lingui.siic groups. 

(5) A correlation coefficient <T .H() was found be- 
tween the Fry Test of Phonetically Regular Words and 
the Gates Word Pronunciation Test for the Ba.sal treat- 
ment. Each of these tests was administered indi\'idiially 
[o a .sample, hut they differed in the degree to which 
w(irds were controlled on the basis of .sound-symbol 
regularity. The Eiy’ test consisted of words with high reg- 
ula^ity^ while the Gates test consisted of words selected 
on the basis on frequency of usage with no control of 
sound-symbol relationship. Fuithermore, the Word 
Reading suLnest from the group-admini.stered Stanford 
Achievement Test correlated .72 w'ith the Fr\' Word List 
and .78 with the Gates Word Pronunciation Te.st for tlie 
Basal group. Correlations for tlie treatments other than 
I^a.sal were \ er)’ similar, 

(6) For the range of class sizes repoited in this 
study, there was a negligible correlation between cla.ss 
si/.e and reading achievement. Fuithermore, j-)upii ab- 
sence and child age were negatively related to the \'ari- 
t)us reading measures, However, these correlation.s were 
also negligil:)le with the largest of them being -22 

(7) The total experience of Teachers corrc'laicd be- 
tween .24 and .3^* with the five Stanford Achievement 
measures. Teacher experience in the first grade correlat- 
ed between .20 and .30 with the same mea.su res. A rat- 
ing of general o\'crall teacher efficiency correlated be- 
tween .10 and .22 with the five acliievement mca.sure.s. 

(8) The aceuracN’ .score on the (ulmore Oral Reading 
'lest correlated between .81 and .90 with the Gates \X4)rd 
Pronunciation 'Le.si for the various reading programs, 

(9) The Stanford Word Reading Test, a measure of 
word recognition, and the .Stanford Paragrafdi Meaning 
Test, a mea.sure of compreliension. correlated between 
."^1 and .83 for the various [:>rograms. 

C.'ominsions. From the correlation relationships 
h)Lind in the study, the following conclusions can be 
drawn: 

( 1) There are many j:)upil ea])abilitic*s related to the 
SUCCCS.S children ha\ e in iK'ginning reading. 'Lhe results 
of this .study would indicxite that a fair amount (T the 
vahaiicm in pupil .succe.ss c'an be acccnmied for l>y the 
attributes brought to the learning .situation. Such pupil 
eapabiliiies as audiioiy and \-lsual cli.scrimination and 
pre-firsi-grade familiarity walh print and intelligenee, are 
all sub.sianiially related to siic'ce.ss in learning to read un- 
der wlialever approach to initial iiisiruction is u.sed. 

(2) Among lho.se attributes measured in this study, 
knowledge (4' letter names and the ability to discriminate 
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liulwLvn w'CM'd S( Kinds nppcar li.'ux* the )»rcaiesl rela- 
lionsiiij) to reading success under each ot the various 
methods of instruction employt-'d. The knowledge of let- 
ter names gained prior to initial instruction alone would 
account for approximately to M) percent, of the x'aria- 
tion in reading ability found at the end of the year under 
the various methods of instruction used for this study. H 
is also interesting to note that the predictive validiiy of a 
single sulxest siuii as the Letter Names suhtest is of ap- 
proximately the same magnitude as the predicli\’e \'alidi- 
ty of an entire reading readiness liatieiy. Tlierelbre. it is 
pi'ohahly not ncces.sar)’ to give a complete readiness test 
if prediction of reading success is the only objective. 

(3) lest cf)nstruclors should nt>te the high positive 
relationship between the length of the \ ariou.s readine.ss 
tests, their varial)ility, and their predicii\e validit>'. The 
length of the tests alone might account for the differen- 
tial prc(licti\ e power found among the premeasiires 
used in this study. 

(t) Although there were some tlifferences In the 
magnitude of correlations i'jcwecn prereading pupil 
characteristics and succe.ss in reading under the various 
methods, there was enougli uniformity in these relation- 
ships to conclude that no one mcliiod of instruction 
would imi(iucly o\ercome the limitations imposed on 
children by deficiencies in any cluuacicrisiic measured in 
this study. Furthermore, no apf'iroach used was found to 
lx* uniquely cfTcctive for pupils wh.o scored well on any 
of the prcmca.su res. 

(S) 'Fhcre were .some differences in tlie magnitude 
of the correlations between the prele.st and the Stanford 
i^aragraph Meaning and Stanford NX'ord Heading tests, 
Howewr, there was enougli uniformity in tliese relation- 
.ships to conclude dial no one attribute mca.suivd by the 
prcmca.surcs would predispose the child to having s[-)ecif- 
i(' difficulty in word recognition as ojijiosed to compre- 
hension or vice versa. In this re.spect. it sliould be noted 
that the correlation lictween the two reading tests was .so 
high that little differential prediction could be exjiecied. 

(()) Although no relationship bet\\x*en clas.s sixe and 
•success in first-grade reading was found in this study, the 
conc'lusion that class sixe makes no difference would be 
unw arranted. No \'eiy large or \'ety small classes w ere 
represented in the study. It can be ctnieluded, howe\'cr, 
that the addition or subtraction of a pupil (?r two would 
not seriously inlluenee sueee.ssful leaching. 

The relationship Ix'tween pupil age and read- 
ing sueec*ss indicates that the younger child did .some- 
what better than did his older ela.s.smate. The correlation 
was .so small that differences in age of these pupils ac‘- 
counied for little, if any. of the differences in reading 
.siK cc.ss. Furlhennore. the negalis'e rclation.ship between 
achievement and chronological age may lx* a result of 



selectix’e admission i)roccdures whereby unusually ma- 
ture cliildren are admitted to school at a young age. 

(8) A child who has the ability to read phonetically 
regular words also has skill in reading w'f)rds ofhiy’i 
utility e\'cn tliougli these latter words may be highly ir- 
regular. Similarly, cliildren who can read w'ords i)ra!l>’ in 
individual le.st situations ai.so are relali\ cly sueee.ssful in 
reading words silently in a group testing situation, 
'riierefore. in most instances, it is probably not nceessaiy 
to employ both individual and group measures of word 
recognition. Simihuiy, it is probahdy not nceessaiy to use 
different le.sis to evaluate the reading ability of pupils 
who learn to read by means of linguistic programs 
(where words are controlled on the basis of sound- 
symbol regularity) from tliosc used to test reading ability 
of [lupiis from basal reading programs, 

(9) The high iniercorrelations found in the variety 
of reading measures used in this study indicate that read- 
ing at the end of the first grade is largely a uniiaiy ae- 
eomplishnient depending Ufion the aliiliiy to recognize 
words aeeuratcly and to as.sociate meaning with those 
words. An alternaii\e eonelu.sion, of course, is that it is 
difficult to dcN’clop tests which differentiate abilities at 
this early level e\'en if they exi.st. 

(10) From the eorrelaiion studies, tlie e\ idence is 
that teacher experience and cTficicncy ratings are only 
slightly related to pupil .success. While there is ample e\'- 
idence that class differences intluenee reading success, 
the e.stiinares of teacher efficiency used in this study did 
not explain these differences. 

Analysis of methodology 

The relative effect ivene.s.s of the varicnis instruc- 
tional programs used in this investigation was exaluated 
in two different ways. The major leehniciue was to com- 
pare \*ari()us Nonha.sal programs with Basal programs 
used in the same pix^jeet. The newer experimental pro- 
grams were evaluated by comparing their relative effec- 
ih ene.ss w'ith that of the well-known Ba.sal reading pro- 
grams. This analysis was considered the appropriate one 
to he used in the study. Howe\er. an analysis was also 
conducted wlierehy each treatment within each project 
was compared with ail of the other treatments in all of 
the other projects. In this latter analysis, pupil differences 
in readine.ss among the various treatments and i)roieeis 
were adjusted h\' means of covariance as were tear'her 
differences in experience. Beeau.se ol' tremendous pro- 
ject differences in aehiewment even after teacher and 
pupil charaeteristies had lx*en controlled .statistically, this 
method of analy.si.s w'as conducted for informational 
purposes only and is presented in the repoit of the 
0)ordinaiing Center (Bond <1^ n>ksira, 1907. Chapter 9). 
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Simwic{}y of fi}idi}i^s B(L soI rcmis S(>)iiuisol 
co}ni)(iris()}L<. The findings of the Ba.sul wrsus i.i.a.. Basal 
\'ersus Basiil plus Blionics. Basal svrsus Language 
Experiencv> Basal versus Linguistic, and Basal wrsus 
Phonic' Linguistic treatment enrnparisons are summari/ed 
hdo\\’. 

( 1 ) S\i}}w}(vy oflkiscil rvrsns U.d. co))i/y({ns(»is. 

The i.t.a. and Basal api'jroadies were of approximately 
equal etrecli\’enes.s in terms of pupils' achievement on 
the Paragraph Meaning test. Mowewr, the i.i.a. ireainient 
produced .superior word recognition abilities as mea- 
sured by the Wand Reading siihie.st of the Stanfe^rd and 
the Viy and Crates word li.-*is. L\idenee (oneeming the 
spelling ability of pupils iri the two groups was inconc lu- 
sive. 'Lhe Basal .subjects were superior in spelling ai')ility 
in iliree projeei.s, but the i.i.a. subjeeis were superior in :\ 
fcuinh project. No difiercnecs were found between treat- 
ments in reading aeeuraey Lind rate as measured by the 
Gilmore Oral Reading Test. 

(i ) Sinnniary ofBmal rci'sus Bds'al pins f^hnmes 
annpcU'isoji. In general, Basal program.s aceomjxmied by 
supplementary phonics materials produced significantly 
greater achiCNernent in reading than did Basal materia l.s 
alone. This .superiority was e.specially pronounced in the 
across-projects analysis of mean performance on the 
Stanford Aclue\emcni te.sis and the Fiy and Clarc^s word 
recognition tests. Pi actically all differences on ihe.se mea- 
sure.^ fa^c)red ihe Basal plus Piionics grouj:). even though 
.some o{ the dillcTenees failc*clto reach .stali.siicai signili- 
cance. No cliffererices in rate or accuracy of oral reading 
were found l)etween the i\\ o treatments. 

( 3 > Si{}}\}}hi)y of Basal ivrsns [Aui^uapi.^ lixpnrknicc 
cenupariso}}. Relatively few significant dilTerenc'cs were 
fcuind betwc'cn the Language lLx|XTienee and Ba.sal ap- 
proaches. 1'hose significant differences which w ere 
found to exist generally favored tlie Language 
HxjK^rience approach. Ik)we\’ei; these spoiadie differ- 
ences were often not of much practical signilieanc'c in 
terms ()f actual reading achicweineni. 

(■i> SiinwUify of BcLsci} ivf'sus [A}ip,Hisfi(:. The most 
common finding for the Linguistic \ ersus Ba.sal coinpari- 
.son in tlie \-ariou.s projec ts was that of no differenee be- 
tween treatments. 'Lhe Lingiii.siic group tended to out- 
perform the Basal group on test.s o| word ret ogniticau 
while the ILisal group exhibited somew hat grcsitc'r .sj>eed 
and accuracy in residing. No clifferenees in comprehen- 
sion Were asceiiained. 

( S ) Su)>mhvy of Basal ivniis l^bonic lA}ipi{isnc 
co}}ipans(})i The Phonic Linguistic program wa.s superi- 
or to the l3asal program utili/ecl in the projects of ihi.s in- 
N'c.stigation. 1‘he PhoniC' Linguistic program j')r()ducecl 
put^ils with .superior word reading. paragra[-)h meaning, 
spelling, ancl word study skills, iMionie Linguistic* pupils 



were also superior on the lay Te.si t)f Piionelic ally 
Regular W'ord.s ancl the Gates Word Pronunciation Tc'.si, 
No significant differences were found in laie or accuracy 
of oral reading. 

In gencTul, llieie wa.s le.ss diBcacTKe in \ a liability 
among Ircfaimenis than in mean aehieveanent among treat- 
ments. Standard cie\’ialions on each of the outcome mc*a- 
.sures w’ere \v\y .similar lor the Basal i.i.a., I3a.sal plus 
Piionics, Language Experience, Linguistic, and 
Phonic Linguistic pupils. Purlhennore, the intercla.ss varia- 
tion within the various treatments w as \ eiy .similar except 
for the Language Experience ap[)roaeli. Wide clil(ereiiec*s 
in mean achie\'enieni c>f cias.sn)om.s were found for all ol’ 
the programs. lioweN’cr, the range between the highest 
ancl lowe.si average cla.ss achie\'ement in the I^inguage 
Experience apprcjaelt generally was greater than the range 
for the Ba.sal das.srooms in the same jorojeci. 

.\notln.M’ gemeral fincling was ihai girls tended to 
hav'e a greater degree o[' readine.s.s for reading at the ix^- 
ginning of first grade ancl tended to l ead at a higher lex - 
el of reading at the end of the first grade. In most ca.ses, 
clil fcTcnccxs in reading Liehiex emeni which lax’ored girls at 
the end of the year (.h.sa]‘>| )eared wiieii criterion scorers 
Were adju.sled fcjr difference.s in prereac.ling ahilit\. .\ re- 
lated finding in litis invc'siigaiion was that none ol the 
iivaimenis had a uniejue effect on the* acinex emeni of 
boys and girls. That is, no significant sex hy ireainient in- 
teractions were- founci to exist. On the average’, girls 
tended to be better readers in all pn^grams. 

One of the most striking finding.s was the [u-rsi.s- 
lenee of projeei cliffercMtcv.s in reading achievL’ineni. 
ewen after acljuMment.s were made .siaiistiealh' for cUffei- 
ene'es in pupil leudine.ss for leading. Ex idently, reading 
aehiex eiueni is inllueneed by faelors pceuliar to sdiooi 
.sy.sleni.s oxer and iibox e dil'lerences in pivrc'ading capa- 
bilities of pupils. 

One other common finding was that statistic a llx 
significant ireatmc*nt hy projeei interactions xxere found 
in mo.si of tl\e Ba.sal x’ersiis Nonbasal comparisons. In 
general treatments did not c)pc*rale in the same fashicai 
acro.s.s piojeets. 

(. 'on fills ions. The findings oflhc' analxsis ol mc-ihocl- 
ologx' led to the folloxving c( nieliisions: 

( 1 ) Word siudy skills must be emphasi/ed ,md 
tauglu sx'siemaiic’allx' regarclles.s of what ajipmaeli to ini- 
tial reading instruction is used. 

(dt Combinations of programs, such a.s a ba.sal pro- 
gram xx'ith supiilemeniaiT piionics iiiaieriaK. often aie 
MiperOr to single apjxoac'hes. Furtliermore. the sucxx’ss 
ol sucli methods as the language l!xix‘ric*nce ajiproacli 
indicates that the addition of language exjieric'nces to 
any kind of rcxiding program can be expec ted to make a 
eomrilniiion. 
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(3) Innovaiive jM'o^rains siicii a.s Linj^uistic readers 
are especially cffeciive in the w'urd recognition area. The 
superitirity of these programs lo Ixisal programs is riot as 
e\1deni in ilte area t)i eomj^irehensitm. U is likely tliat 
hasal i)i'ograms should de\ elop a more inlensiw word 
study skills element, \^'hile programs which pul major 
emphasis on wc^rcl rceognilifin should increase attention 
paid to other reading skills. 

( t) U is iiecessaiy for teachers to make cliffereniial 
cspeciations concerning mean acl iic\'emeni ofhoys and 
girls. On (he av erage, hoys cannot be expected to 
achieve at the same level as girls, at lea.st wiili the maieri- 
al.s. methods, and teachers involved in this ins'cstigaiion. 

A probable explanation from the data of this study is that 
boys are less ready tc) reacl w hen they enter .school. 

Oj) Boys and girls do not profit uniciuely from any 
of the programs utili/ed in this investigation. On the av- 
erage. girls’ acltievement is superior Uj boys’ no matter 
w'hat approach lo beginning ixxuUng is used. 

(6) Reading pr()grams are not equally effective in 
all situations. Rviciently, factors other than nicllioci. with- 
in a paiiicular learning situation, inllucnce pupil success 
in reading. 

(^) Reading achievement i.s related lo other clurac- 
teri.sties in addition to those imesiigaied in this .study. 
Pupil.'- in certain school sy.stems became belter readers 
titan jxipils in other .school sy.steius even when pupil 
charaeieristies were controlled sialisiieally. l-urthermc^re. 
fhe.se differences in achie\’oment from project to project 
(l(^ not s(xMu lo be directly rekued to the class, .school, 
teacher, and contmuitity charaeieristies appraised in litis 
study. 

(8) Pupils taught to read ity means of a transitional 
alphabet such a.s i.i.a. may experience greater difficult' 
making the transition to traditional orthograjtiiy in 
sj)(dling than they do in reading. Longitudinal informa- 
tion is nece.ssaiy to study this problem. 

<9) Putiire research might well center c^n teacher 
and learning situation eharacieristics ratiter than metliod 
and materials. The tremendous range among classrooms 
within any melhotl p(;inis out the importance of elc- 
menis in the learning situatiem over and abc)ve the nierh* 
ods empkn ecl. To improNc* reading instruction, it i.s nec- 
e.s.sary to train better teachers of reading rather than to 
e.xpeci a panacea in the form of materials, 

( lO) Cldidren learn to read by a variety c>f materials 
and methods. iXipils become siicvessful readers in .such 
vastly differeni programs as the Language Hxperience ap- 
proach with its relative lack (jf strLiclure ancl vocahularv' 
control and the \ arioiis Linguistic programs with their 
relatively liigh degree of structure and \‘ocabulaiy' Cf)n- 
trol. furthermore, pupils experienced difficulty in each 
of the programs uiili/.ed, No one appr()a<*h is so cli.siincr- 



ly better in all situations and respects than ihc others that 
it should be considered the one best metliod and the 
one to lx‘ used exdusi\'ely. 

(IT) The expectation of pupil accomplishment in 
initial reading instmetion probably .should be raised. 
Program.s w’liich introckiced words at a more rapid pace 
tended to produce pupils with superior word recognitiem 
abilities at the end of the fir.st grade. Children today lend 
to be belter eciuipped for reading in.siruction when they 
enter first grade than they were some years ago and iliey 
are probably prepared lo learn more words and de\'clop 
more mature .study .skills than are eurrently expected of 
them in many programs. 

{ 12) Inclication.s are that the initial re:iding vocabu- 
lary should be selected with a greater halanx'c between 
phonetically regular words and high-utility wcaxls. It i.s 
likely that introducing w'ords solely on the basis of fre- 
quc'ncy of Li.se presents an unusually complex decoding 
task For the lic'ginning reader. On the other haiid. it ap- 
pears that presenting only plionetically regular words 
makes it very difficuli to write meaningful material. 

( 13) A writing component Ls likely to he an effec- 
ii\'c addition to a primary reading program. In the first 
place, the Language Esperience approach, which in- 
volves considerable written expre.ssion. was an effective 
program of instruction. In addition, programs such a.s 
i.i.a. and Phc)nic/Lingiiistic, Ixnh of which w'ere relatively 
effeeti\'e, encourage pupils to W'rtle syml)ols as they 
learn to recogni/e them and to associate them with 
.sounds. This appears helpful to the pupil in learning 
sound-symbol rdaticmship.s. Furthermexe, it is likely that 
writing such common, but irregular, words as fhc helps 
the child commit them to his sight vocabulary'. 

( la) It is impossible to asse.ss the relative effective- 
ness of programs unle.ss tliey are u.sed in tltc same pro- 
ject. Project differences are so great, even when pupil 
readine.ss for reading is controlled, llnat a program uti- 
lized in a favored project would demonstrate a distinct 
advantage over one used in a less favored project re- 
gardless of the effectiveness of the program. 

(13) The relative succe.ss of the Ncmbasal programs 
compared to the basal programs indicates iliat reading in- 
.simction can be improved. It is likely that improvement 
woiikl result from adopting cenain element.s from each of 
tlie approaches used in dib .study. The first step would 
be ro determine the cletnents within the varioas ap- 
proaches most important to the .success of that program. 
For example, the i.i.a. and Phonic/Linguisiic programs, 
both of which were relatively effective, have in c(;mmcxi 
a vocabulary' contmlleLl on .sound-symbol regulariry. in- 
iroLluciion of a relati\'dy large reading v(x:ahular>'. and 
emphasis on writing symbols as a means cif learning 
them. It would l)c inlcrcsling to know which c>f ihe.se ele- 
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nienis, ifimy, arc primarily ivspfmsihlc for tlu* cffcctivc- 
ncvss ()f the program, Fcrhap.'i an instructional program 
which incorporated rhe most important elements of all of 
the approaches used in the study w'oukl he a more effec- 
live method of teaching than an>' currently in use. 

Analysis of tfcatment by readiness level 

In this section of the analysis, pupils were blocked 
in turn according to levels of ability' as measured by an 
intelligence test, an atidilory discrimination test, and a 
test of letter knowledge. Intcraciions between treatments 
and each of these readiness measures were examined to 
determine whether or not there was a differential treat- 
ment effect for pupils of s-arying levels cjf readiness. 

Summmy For four of the five Basal ver- 

.sus Nonha.sal comparfsons, there was no evidence of dif- 
ferential treatment effects for vnrious levels of intelli- 
gence. auditory' discrimination, or letter knowledge. Very 
few, if any. treatment by intelligence, treatment by audi- 
foiy di.scriminaiion, (>r treatment by letter knowledge in- 
teraclit^n effects were found to be significant. This finding 
of no interaction between treatment and readiness char- 
acteristics generally held true for the Basal versus i.t.a.. 
Basal wrsus Ba.sal plus Phoni<'s, Ba.sal versus Linguistic, 
and Ikcsal versus Phonic/LinguLstic comparisons. 

A ,some\^’i^at clifferenl situation existed fc:»r the Basal 
versus Language-* Experience c'omparison. For this treat- 
ment compari.S(.)n, a number of treatment by intelligence-, 
treatment by auditory di.scrimi nation, and treatment by 
letter knowledge interactions were found to be signifi- 
cant. Tlie interactions resulted frtmi the fact that the lc*asi 
mature pupils achieved better in a Basal program than in 
a language Experience aj:)proach. while more capable 
students with re.spect to these skills profited more from a 
Language Experience approach. However, this finding 
was tempered by the fact that the low reach ne.ss Basal 
pupils were generally superior to the low readiness 
Language Experience pupils on premeasurcs other than 
the one used for blocking. U svas not .surpri.sing to find 
that they were superior in achievement. On the other 
hand, the high readiness Ba.sal pupils were inferif)r to 



the high readiness Language Experience pupils on pre- 
measures other than iho.se u.sed for blocking. It i.s po.s.si- 
hle that the treatment by readiness interaction on the 
achie\'emeni mea.sures wa.s primarily a result of similar 
interaction on the premeasures. 

Coudimom. With respect to the i.t.a. versus Ba.sal, 
Basal plus Phonics \’ersus Basal, Linguistic versus Basal, 
and Phonic/Linguistic versus Ba.sal treatment compar- 
isoRs, the following conclu.sions can be drawn: 

tl) Prc;grams which were superior in the various 
Ba.sal \'ersus Nonbasal comparisons tenclcd to be super- 
ior across all levels of intelligence. There was no indica- 
tion that approaches operated differentially for pupils 
with high or low intelligence. 

(2) Progams which were superior in the variou.s 
Basal versus Noi Ixisai comparisons tended to be .superior 
across all levels of auditory^ discrimination ability. There 
wa.s no indication that approaches operated differentially 
lx)r pupils with high and low auditory discrimination. 

(3) Programs which were superior in the various 
Basal \'erSLi.s Nonba.sal comparisons tended to be vSUperL 
or across all le\els of pre-instruetional letter knowledge, 
'rhere was no indication that approaches operated differ- 
entially for pupils with high or low abilib' t() recognise 
letters. 

hi) ThtM'c is no basis for using te.st information of 
the nature employed in this analysis to place pupils dif- 
ferentially in a Basal progratn or any other instructional 
program uiilixed in this investigation. A teacher who is 
sLiceessful with a given instrtictionai program w'ili proba- 
bly be sLicce.ssful with that approach for pupils of vary- 
ing degrees of readine.ss and capability. 

Conclusion.^ from the Ba.sal versus Uinguage 
Experience comparison arc less dcarcut. There is .some 
indication that low readine.ss pupils are more successful 
in a Basal program, while high readiness pupils profit 
more from a Language Experience program. However, 
this trend must he studied fLirther in light of the fact that 
the finding in this investigation on which the conclu.sion 
i.s basc(l may ha\'e resulted from sampling probienivS, 
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.1// craludtuAi nf three apinoacheii to teachiuti read- 
mit ui Just iiriUle^Vy{)\ee\ 2“^ 19). Director: Elizabeth Ann 
DoixliAHiN. C Inlclsborc j C^ity ScliooLs. Goldsboro, North 
(Gmlinji 

KDntit’ied l)ic moM clTeclive of tliree methods of 
tcachiiye reading to I'irst-grade children. 7 wenc\'-seven 
rifsi^L»nide classes in the (ioklsboro City Schools were di- 
\ ided inin three group.s ot 9 each. All three groups used 
th.e \7)rth (7m7ina ixrsal text pnygram — the Scott- 
f'oresman senes (Robinson et al.. 1960-62). Group A, 
enii'^idered the control group, u.sed only materials being 
used at the tune the ^Uid\- began. Ciroup B, m addition 
tti the !).is,d leM pn»gram, used an intensive phonetie ap- 
pro:'- h ('. 10 UI 1 r Used Ixnh the bas:il program and the 
inteuMW [Thnnelic :i{'>|')mach in addition to a sen.soiy e.x- 
jx'i ieni e appn jacli. 

A stiulv in depth of IhstAtircide medinjif (Prc3jeet 
2~2S) DiiLxior; Jeanne S. (d'.:dl. The City College of the 
( it\ I ni\e!‘su\ ol \es\- York. 

ln\ e^’ligaied the elfect o( interactions on \ ahous 
i omp.( >nenis ot reading achievement lx*t\veen: ( O the 
published reading progi.tm. (2i the teacher's implemen- 
mtion and undeistanriing ol (hat program, and (3) the 
\a^Aing c liarai lerisiics ot the pupils. 

CJiildrcn Irom 1 2 lirst-gradc cla.s.ses in .socially disad- 
s.MVagtxl neighh(»rhood.s u3 \ew \'ork (aiy were subjects. 

I - urtecn teachers participated, including two teachers 
V lio replaced (uo others who left during the study. 'Hie 
teat hei'' were Gios^n lor the .sample h*id indicated their 
tx-licls and pra.ciit es eonceming the leaching of reading in 
tlic lirsi gr.ide on a ( | nest ion na ire given them prior to the 
siiid\ The sample of leathers chosen for the study repre- 
SL‘mcd ts|Lial luimhers of meaning and .sounth.symhol em- 
pha^is teat Ikts as wtJl as e\j-)erieiu txl and inexperienced 
irav hers within eatli tmphasis. All (if the teachers fol- 
low eti the reading jxiJgiams they had u.sed in previous 
UMTS, whit h were et let tic bas:il reader ajsproaclies. 

l our trai luTs were <.>hser\ed onte a week; the oth- 
er eigiu were ohser^ etl oixe a ionlh Itir the eight 
months' rienotl Ratings ot leather characteristic^ and 
praitRCs in tcathing reading wtTc made for each ob- 
sfixeil iesson. using a C.Lissronm Observalitin Inventory 
(oivgiut led lot the siutly In atltlilion. an interview was 
ti =u<.!tu letl w ith eat h leaeluT to obl:iin more information 
about rtMtling prathees and procetliue.s. 

The rel.ilionships of the thildren's initial .skills anti 
.il'iiliUt the [MoR-ssrd int*lho(U tisetl, and (he leather's 
iinpl'- mentain 'll of those mt'ihods to the final reading 
at Into eiiie!!t measures wt'ie analv/ed 



Compamori of the basal and the coordinated 
lan^uage-expenence approaches in fbst-grade reading 
instniction (Project 2“^ 29). Director: Donald E. Cleland, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Determined the effects and outcomes of teaching 
heginr*ing reading tt) superitir pupils from three levels of 
social strata hy r\vt:> different methods. Superior pupils 
were assigned to 24 classrooms; 12 classes used the ha.sal 
reader approach to first-grade reading in.stniction, and 
12 classes used the coordinated language-experience 
approach. 

Supplementary' materials to enrich the program for 
superior pupils were u.sed in the group using the basal 
reader approach. The coordinated language-experience 
approach emphasized oral expression of ideas and uti- 
lized the stories told by the children, retaining as nearl’v 
as possible the language patterns of the children. Taler in 
the program, self-selection of reading materials was per- 
mitted and use w'as made of teacher-made worksheets 
and programed self-corrective type materials for rein- 
forcement of needed skills. 

Fint grade reading histrnction using diacritical 
marking system, initial teaching alphabet, and basal 
reading system (Project 2745Y Director: Edward B. Fry', 
Riitgers-The Stale University. 

Compared three methods of beginning reading in- 
struction using 21 first-grade classrooms from three mid- 
dle class suburban .school districts in central New Jersey. 
'Two f)f the methods under investigation were a diacrit- 
ical marking system, developed by the principal investi- 
gator, and the Initial Teaching Alphal)el — writing sys- 
tems which offered greater regularity than the traditional 
set of basic reading texts. 

The materials used for the i.t.a. group were the 
t'a r[ 1 ' To Read Senes ( T a ny zer <S: Mazu rkiew iez. 1 96-4 ) . 

'the diacritical marking system classes used the Sheldon 
Readers (Sheldon et al., with diacritical marks su- 

perimposed on the words. The traditional set cd basic 
reading texts used was the Sheldon Readers. 

A study of the relative effectiveness of three methods 
of teaching reading in Crade Onei\^rn\ca 2('>H"^). 

Director: Many T. Hahn. Oakland Scliools. Pontiac. 
Mi-higan. 

'fc.sted the effectiv’enes.s of three approaches to 
teaching first-grade reading: the language arts app?i),»ch. 
the Initial Teaching Alphabet, and the basic reader ap- 
proach. In the 12 school districts, one cla.s.sroom \\;is as- 
signed to eaeh of the ihrc'c approaches. 7‘hus, the study 

f continued) 
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comprised 36 classrooms in which children were 
matched on the basis of performance demonstrated in 
kindergarten as well as on socioeconomic status. 

The language arts approach encouraged individual 
expression through a variety of media. After a firm 
language-experience relationship was established, a 
balance of directed group reading and individualized 
reading was included. The i.r.a. approach employed ma- 
terial.'^ prepared for schools in England plus some staic- 
tured materials prepared from Initial Teaching Alphabet 
Publications, Inc. The basic reader approach used con- 
trolled vocahuiaiy' and systematic instinction procedures 
in basic reading texts and workbooks normally found in 
a first-grade classroom. 

Compcih)!^^ reading affpru.achc-s in/irst-gradctcach- 
ifig with disadra)itaged children (the CRAtT project J 
(Project 2677). Im estigaiors: Albeit J. Harris and Blanche 
L. Serwer, The Research Foundation of the City 
Uni\*ersity' of New York. 

Oaiipared the relati\'C effectivene.ss of two major 
approaches to teaching reading to disadvantaged urban 
children; (1) the skills-centerecl approach, and (2) the 
language-experience approach. Each of these wa,s tried 
with two variations, making four treatment methods in 
all. These four treatment methods were; (Da skiils- 
ceniered method using basal readers, with close adher- 
ence to the instaictions contained in the teaclier .s 
manuals; (2) a skills-centered method utilizing ha.sal 
readers, hut substituting the phonovisual method of 
teaching word-attack skills for the word-atttack lessons 
accompanying the basal reader: (3) a language-experi- 
ence methcxl in which the beginning reading materials 
were de\-eloped from the oral language of the children: 
and (-1) a language-experience metliod with liea\y sup- 
plementati> n of audkwisual procedures. 

Twel\ c elementaiy schools, each with a very high 
percentage of Negro children and a minimum of six first- 
grade classes, were selected for the study. There was a 
random assignment of the four methods to school.s, r^'o 
me hods to eacli school. 

An attempt to H>cnrc additional evidence concenv 
ing factors affecting leaniiiig to rcY^r/ (Project 260""). 
Director: Robert IV Mayev Department of Public 
Insiniction. Harrisburg. Penn.sylvania. 

Kerincd, extended, and strengthened knowledge of 
beginning reading by comparing methods and materials 
in four ai:)proac-he.s, Tlie four programs and ihe materials 
used were: (Dan eclectic, “whole word" reading pro* 
Itram as represented by tlu' Scott-Foresinan Company 



(Robinson et al.. I960); (2) a ‘ phonic" reading program 
as represented by the j. 13. Lippinc(nt Company 
(McCracken & Walcutt, 1963); (3) a C(?ml:>ination eclectic, 
“whole word-phonic" reading program as represented by 
the Scott-Foresman materials (Roliinson et al.. I960), 
supplemented with the Phonics and Word Power 
([ohnson ct al., 1964); (4) a language arts apprcxich us- 
ing the Initial Teaching Alphabet as a medium, repre- 
sented by the i/t/a Publications Inc. (Tanyzer 8z 
Mazurkiewicz, 1963). Ten elementary .schools and 20 first 
grade.s were selected for this study. 

Effeas of an uitensive iu-setvice program on 
teacher's classroom behavior a) ul pupil's readi>ig achieve- 
ment iVvo\QC\. 2709). Director; Arthur W. Heilman. The 
l^ennsylvania State Hniversity. 

Studied the effects of an intcnsK c in-.seivice pro- 
gram on (1) teachers classroom beha\'ior and ' .) reading 
achie\'emcnt of pupils taught l')y participating teachers. 

Thirty first-grade teacners of Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, public schools volunteered for the experi- 
ment. Half of the group w'as selected at random to .serve 
as the experimental group and the remaining group of 
teachers served as thc^ control group. 

The teachers in the experimental group (1) attend- 
ed and participated in a two-week pre.school .seminar 
and (2) attended and participated in 2S two-hour .semi- 
nar se.ssions held during the finst 30 weeks of the school 
year. The preschool seminar was devoted to examining 
research and the implicatior • of research for first-grade 
teachers. The weekly meetings were de'.'oted to sharing 
teaching techniques and diagnostic procedures. 

A compansQ}! between the effect of intensive oral- 
(iiiral Spanish kuigiiage i}istn{cti(m and \}itcmsive oral- 
aural Elngiisb language instmclion o)\ the readiiig readi- 
}fess of Spanish-spoakiiig school hegUwen in grade ofie 
(Project 264H). Director: Hiomas 1). Horn. Tlie I’niversity 
Texas. 

Tested the hypotliesis ol no difference among the 
effects of three kinds of oral language instruction on the 
reading readiness of Spanisli-spc^iking grade I pupils. 

The treatment groups were ( 1 ) oral-aural English inten- 
sive language instructit^n. (2) oral-aural .Spanisli intensive 
language m.struction. and i.-S) no iniensiw oral-aural lan- 
guage instruction. 

T\\'c*nty-eight clas.ses vwre arbitrarily assigned to one 
of the three (reaiments: nine to oral-aural English, ten to 
nral-aiiral .Spanish, and nine to no oral-aural treatment. 

(amtinned) 
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The I'irsr method involved intensive orahaural 
English insimction 1 liour each day — 30 minutes by 
demonstrator and 30 minutes by teacher. The second 
method concentrated on oral-auial Spanish intensh'e in- 
struction 1 hour pei day with the same division of time. 
Each of these instmcrion methods was used in place of 
the usual 1 hour prereadiness instruction. The third 
group, considered the c('>ntrol group, received no inten- 
.sive oral-aural instruction. 

A coniparatire sluciy qftivo Just grade la}}guagc 
aiis p}-ogm}7i3 iVro\ee\ 2576). Director: William M. 
Kendrick. Department of Education. San Diegc:) County. 
San Diego. California. 

Determined the relati\'e effecth'eness of the experi- 
ence approach to the teaching of the language aits, as 
compared v\'ifh the traditional method. Four areas of lan- 
guage arts wer" separately measured: reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking. In addition, an index of de\'el- 
opment in reading interest wa.s taken and pupil altitude 
to%\’urd reading was determined. 

The experience approach used the language and 
thinking of indh'idual children as tlie basis for skill de- 
%'clopnient, t’he traditional method group adhered very 
closely to the teacher's manual for each reader in the 
Ginn Series (Ousley ik Rus.sell, 1964) as a guide to in- 
structional procedures. Fifty-four teachers. ?J for each 
treatment group, participated in the study. The pupil 
population of the study came from ul elementary 
schools of 17 school districts located in various parts of 
San Diegc) County. 

An experhnental study of the group retsus one-to- 
one inslntctional relationship in fint grade basal reading 
programs 26^4). Director: James B. MacDcmald, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Compared the effects of ability grouping with a 
one-to-one inslmclional relationship in beginning read- 
ing instmetion. Seventeen cla.ssrooms, seven experimen- 
tal and ten control, v^ere involved in the project. 

After the usual readine.ss program was completed, 
one group instituted a one-to-one relationship, while the 
other iLscd ability grouping. Both groups employed typi- 
cal basal materials. 

livaluatkm ojlcivl clesig^ied risual-aiulitory' and re- 
lated laituig methods of reading Instntction ifi grade o)ic 
(Project 2650). Director: John C. Manning. Fresno .Stale 
C.cdlege 

Ojmparecl the effc‘ai\ c‘ness of materials and tech- 
nit]ues which were programed at \’arious ability levels 
on pupil reading acliic\cmcnt in grade 1. 'Fhirty-.si.x 



classes in all were utilized with 13, 12, and 11 class- 
rooms in treatment groups i, ii, and in, respectively. 

In the first treatment group, the teacher’s manual 
accompanying the Ginn Basic Reading Series (Ousley & 
Russell, 1964) was used to develop the instmctional ma- 
terials. With the second group, basic visual and auditory 
discrimination skills in letter knowledge, word recogni- 
tion, word meaning, and word analysis were stressed 
and subsequent reading instruction was programed in a 
levels design using the Ginn Series for vocabulary and 
stoty content only. In addition to the basic reading pro- 
gram used with the second group, written language pro- 
cedures were used with the third group. A 10-leveI de- 
sign allovslng for maximum learning rate differences was 
followed in the latter group. 

A conparatii'e study of reading aebiet-ement under 
three types of reading systems at the first grade level 
(Project 2659). Director: SLster M. Marita, Marquette 
University. 

Compared (Da basal approach, using three to five 
groups within a cla.ss; (2) an indh'idualized approach in 
which sight vocabularv' is built through experience charts 
and reading proceeds through self-selection of books 
and individual conferences with the teacher; and (3) an 
experimental approach which was a modification and 
comloination of the language-experience and the basal 
approaches. In the experimental approach, individual 
differences ;vere provided for through independent 
reading, more intensh’e instruction when needed, and 
other enrichment activities. The sample was compo.sed 
of 30 clas.ses from me Milwaukee suburban public 
schools. Ten classes were u.sed for each of the three .sys- 
tems under inve.stigarion. 

First grade reading using modified co-basal vosus 
the iniiial teaching alphabet 2676). Director: 

Albert J. Muzurkiewicz, Lehigh Unh'ersity. 

Compared reading achievement of two matched 
groups at the end of first grade. Both groups u.sed the 
language art.s approach: one used co-basal materials 
printed in traditional orthography, while the other used 
the Initial 7'eaching Alphabet materiLils. The study includ- 
ed 30 first-grade cla.ssrooms cli\ided into two groups of 
15 cla.sses. each matched on the ba.sis of intelligence. 

The hypothesis tested was that method, rather than 
medium, is respt)nsil'>le for the differences in reading 
achievement and that, if method is coniridled, no signifi- 
cant differcnc'es in reading achievement would be found, 

(co}Ui}ii{ed) 
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A sludy of cipp?vaches to fust grade English reading 
instruction for child tvfi from Spcuiish-spcaking homes 
(Project ‘2*734). Director: Roy McCanne, Colorado State 
Depart men t of Fxlucation. 

Tested the hypothesis that tlierc is no difference in 
achievement in reading English in first grade between 
pupils who speak Spanish at home and are taught by a 
conventional English readiness and basal reader ap- 
proach, those w'ho are taught by a modified TESL 
(Teaching English as a Second Uinguage) approach, and 
those who are taught by a language-experience ap- 
proach. The project also provided and organized data to 
aid in determining a specific sequence of skills that is ap- 
propriate for first-grade children from Spanish -speaking 
homes who are learning to read in English, and identified 
appropriate materials and techniques for teaching these 
skills in a culturally integrated first-grade classroom. 

Subjects in this study were rionmigrant first-grade 
children. Their classnx)ms were culturall) integrated, 
containing 12 to 20 children from Spanish-speaking 
homes plus children from Engli.sh-speaking homes. Total 
class sizes ranged from 25 to 30 [)upils. 

study of two methods of readuig snpenision 
(Project 2"^06). Director: Katherine A. Morrill. l*ni\’ersit>' 
of Hartford. 

Determined the feasil’)ility of imprewing the reading 
achievement of first-grade children by a change in the 
role of the reading consultant in work with teachers. 

Two mcthcxls of consultant help were used. One 
method was tb.at of a typical consSultant role on a one-to- 
one basis in which the consultant serv'ed teachers on re- 
quest from the teachers directly or from the building 
principal. The other method was that of a consultant role 
designed tc^ faster tc-*acher interaction. In (his method, 
the consultant brought together teachers with the com- 
mon problem of first-grade reading insiniciion to share 
methods, materials, procedures. pnd')lems. and ideas in 
schediif d meetings on released time. It was h(jped that 
the interaction would result in more knowledgeable and 
UKue skilled teachers as evidenced by the greater 
achie\’emenl of their pupils and that the study would 
show that a consultant can seive several teachers at a 
lime in a limited number of sessiems. thus increasing her 
effectiveness beyond that when she works cm a one-to- 
one basis. 

The total first-grade po[Xilaiion of 10 elementary* 
sc hools in Wallingford, C'.onneeiieut, c*omprising 35 first- 
grade ckuss rooms with a like numbcT of teachers, was 
utilized in the stiKly. .Sc\'cnteen K*aehers were ex[')osed 



to the usual consultant procedure, and 18 teachers were 
released for one-half day twice a month for a .series of 
meetings with the reading consultant and the other 
teachers in this group. 

Reading achievement in relation to growth in per- 
ception of word elements i>i three types of begin ni>}g read- 
ing itistmction (Project 2675). Director: Helen A. 

Murphy, Boston llni\-ersity. 

Examined U) the relation of perception of w'ord el- 
ements to sight \'ocabulary* growth, (2) the effect of early 
teaching of a speech-ba.sed phonics program on reading 
achievement, and (3) the value of a writing emphasis in 
the speech-based phonics program. 

Three different reading programs were included in 
the study; each was used in 10 first-grade classrooms. 

One group followed the “gradual phonics approach” 
found in the Seott-Foresnian (Robinson et al., 1960-62) 
readers and w*orkbooks. A second group followed the 
systematic Speech-to-Prini Phonics with a visual w’ord 
-Study. The third group also u.sed the Speeeh-to-Prinl 
Phonics with an emphasis on writing responses. 

The 30 classrooms in\-o)\*ed were located in three 
industrial cities. Fi\e cla.ssrooms from each of two com- 
munities comprised the population for Treatment A: 5 
other classrooms from each of the same two communi- 
ties comprised Treatment B; and 10 cla.ssroom.s from a 
third community furnished the population for Treatment 
C. Care w*as taken to include at least three da.ssrooms in 
each treatment group in "culturally depri\*ed’' areas. 

Evaluation of three methods of teaching ft >st grade 
readuig to children //4?e/v to hare difficulty with rcadUig 
(Project 2“^02). Director: Olis’e 8. N’iles, Springfield Public 
Schools. Mas.sachusetls Depaitinent of Education. Boston. 

Determined whether first-grade children who have 
been identified by a series of tests as likely to have 
greater than usual pr(*ihlems in learning to read could he 
helped mo.st cffccti\’ely by (1) using the regular basal 
program which is used by all other children in their 
classroom, (2) u.sing the regular -xisai program together 
with remedial teacher time assigned to scT\*e the ela.ss of 
whicTi they are a part. (3) using materials other than the 
regular basal program which is used by the other chil- 
dren in the class, or (4) u.sing a combination of remedial 
teacher time and materials other than the regular basal 
program. 

One group had a supplementary remedial teacher. 
'I'he remedial teacher worked with the regular classroom 
teacher, giving special attenliori to c hildren in the poten- 

(Limtiniied) 
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rial prcibleni group. Regular ha.sal readers were used. 
Another group w’as provided with .special materials tor the 
potential problem group. The children were gi\en thor- 
t)Ugh instmetion w’ith a set of readiness materials. When 
they achie\’ed success w ith tliese. they were pur into 
librarv -t\'pe or trade hooks rather dian basal readers. The 
third group was provided with both the additional teacher 
time and the u.se of the special materials. The Fourth 
group was the control group. No changes were made in 
procedures and the regular basal program was used. 

The effect ofdifferoU approaches of initial iustnic- 
tkni on the readi)i^e, achieivment of a selected ^ronp of 
fii^t-^rade children (Project 2698). Hirc'ctor: Hale C. Reid, 
Cedar Rapids Public Schools, State l'ni\ersity (T Iowa. 

Compared seven method.s of teaching reading to 
the low reading group in aS cla.ssrcK)ms. In each class- 
room. an average of eight pupils were in the lowest 
reading group. The .seven methods were: (Da language 
method involving reading, w’riting, listening, and speak- 
ing; (2) a method invohang recognition of lottcns and 
their .sounds and the u.se of context dues: (3) a func- 
tional approadi btiilt around ea.sy-io-read books; (^) 
Skills Development .\IetiuKl; (5) a combination of 
Method I, language, and .Method 2. letter sounds; (61 a 
combination of Method 1, langauge. and .Method 3, liter- 
ature: r^) a combination of Method 1. language, and 
Nfeihod -I. Skills IXnclopment. 

The effect (ffuirpro^ranis of readi)i^ i}istnictio}i 
irilh i'(nyi}ig emphasis o}i the repjd ah ty of grapheme - 
phoneme correspondoices and the relatnm oflanpuape 
stnicture to }nea)ii}ip (m acbkmmitmi Ui fint pmde )vad- 
/■/z^MPrc^jcct 2u99). Director; Rober H. Ruddell, I'niversitN’ 
of California, Berkelex*. 

[n\ e.stig;ited the effect on word recognition and 
reading comprehen.sitm of published anrl specially pre- 
pared reading programs \ aiying in the degree of regular- 
ity of grapheme-phrmeme cnrres(x^ndences programed 
into the \-oeal'>ulaiy j-)resented and the emphasis on lan- 
guage structure as related to meaning. 

Pupils in 2 t cla.s.srooms took part in the .study of 
tour rciKling programs: ( I ) a program which used a basal 
reading series with little proN'ision for empha.sis on lan- 
guage structure as related to meaning; (2) a ['>rogram 
which u.se<.l a .set of j'>r()gramed reading materials with \o- 
cabulaiy utilizing I'onsi.stent graj)heme-phoneme ccjrre- 
spfmdefiees lo ;i high degree, but placing little emphasis 
(»n language .simcture as related to meaning; (3> a pro- 
gram whic h UM*d a basal reading serie.s (.same as I abcnei 
supplemenUa! l )y maivrials designed to build an aware- 



ness and understanding of language structure as related to 
meaning; and (4) a program which used a .set of pro- 
gramed reading materials (same as 2 above) supplement- 
ed by materials designed to build an awarene.ss and un- 
derstanding of language structure as related to meaning. 

A secondary' cc')nsicleration of the investigation was 
the study of the relation of selected language and back- 
ground variables to reading achievement in each of the 
four programs. 

Comparison of reading achieremoU of fiist grade 
children taught by a linguistic approach and a basal 
reader approach {?xo\Qcx 2666). Director: J. Wesley 
Schneyer. University of Pennsylvania. 

Compared the reading achievement of first-grade 
children taught by the Fries lingui.stic appnvach wdth that 
of children taught by a basal reader approach. Each 
group consisted of 12 clas.ses: four of above average, four 
of average, and four of below average intelligence levels. 

The two methcxls differ in the amount of empha.sis 
gi\*en to word discrimination and word meaning. The 
linguistic approach places emphasis upc^n the word dis- 
crimination principle, which is based upon a ma.stery of 
sound-.symhol relationships of spoken language as ex- 
pressed in spelling patterns. The objeciive of this ap- 
proach is io develop an automatic response and a rapid 
recognition on the pan of the reader to the words in \ ar- 
ious major spelling patterns. Irregular or nonpatterned 
words are learned as sight w’ords. 

The basal reader places hca\y initial ernplrasis 
upon meaning. Attention is focused upon regularity' of 
the meaning-frequency-repetition principle, rather than 
upon regularib/ of the .soiind-.s\’mbol relationship. 

Effect of fint -grade inUructhni using basal reados, 
modified linguistic niatehals and li)iguistic reados 
(Project 2683)- Director; William D. Sheldon. Syracu.^e 
Uni\'ersity. 

Compared the reading acliie\ ements of children 
taught by three methods of instruction. Twenty-one 
cla.ssrooms were di\ ided among tlie three methods. 

One group used a basal reading program, concen- 
trating on direct small group instmetion on children's 
ability le\'els at a rate commensurate with their ability to 
learn. Anotlif gnnip u.sed modified linguistic in.structi(jn 
consisting of materials piiblbhed by the Singer C^ompany 
(Stern et al.. l%3). The series of books progre.sses in dif- 
ficulty' so that it is po.ssihle for teachers to group children 
for in.striiction. The third group used the linguistic ap- 
proach consisting (^f tlie barnhail-Hloomfield Linguistic 

( ccmlnmed) 
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Readers CBloomtteld & Barnhart, 1963). A library of 100 
easy-to-read IBooks was installed within each classroom 
and children were ghen the opponunity to practice their 
reading skills using these materials for 30 minutes each 
day. The lowest third of each class was presented 
listening-viev^'ing activities with equipment from a center 
consisting of a tape recorder, a record player, and a film- 
strip projector. 

A stiuly of a lougituclinalfU'st grade reading readi- 
?iess program (Projeex 2742). Director: George D. Spache, 
Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee. 

Deteniained the eflect of an intensified and extend- 
ed reading readiness program upon first-grade reading 
achievement. The “intensified and extended readiness 
program" consisted of a plan of instruction which uti- 
lized materials that would theoretically contribute to the 
development of auditoiy discrimination, visual discrimi- 
nation, and auditory* language ability, and which delayed 
the introduction into formal reading of pupils in the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth quarters of the readiness achieve- 
nient distributions for periods of approximately 2, 4, and 
6 months, respecti\*ely. 

The design of the study* provided for the inclusion 
of all first-grade pupils in two .schools (one white and 
one Negro) in each of eight Florida county school sy*s- 
tems. Of these, the eight schools in four counties ser\*ed 
as experimental schools and the eiglit schools in the oth- 
er four counties serv'ed as compari.son .schools and were 
designated as control .schools. 

bidividualized rcadittg rei'sus a basal reader pro- 
gram at fir^t grade level in nnrd communities (Pro\eci 
2673). Director: Doris U. Spencer. Johnson State College. 
Vermont. 

Compared the effectiveness of an individualized 
reading method designed to meet the needs and chal- 
lenge the abilities of first-grade pupils with the basal 
reader method. Twenty-two teachers were selected on 
the ba.sis of superv'lsor’s ratings, interest in the project, 
education, and experience to participate in the project. 
TweK'e elected to teach by the individualized plan and 
10 cho.se to follow the Scott-Foresman Basal Reader pro- 
gram (Robinson cl al, 19(')0-62). 

The individualized method was based on the 
premise that the reading prcjgram becomes more effec- 
tive as individual needs are determined and instruction is 
concentrated al points of weakness. The instructional 
program was divided into two parts: an intensive .system- 
atic [)honetic instruction and a motivated varied program 
ol story reading. 'I'his method differs from the popular 



concept of indh’idualized reading as a program of self- 
selected story reading unsupported by* sy’stematic instme- 
tion on word skills and comprehension. 

Effectiveness of a language atis and basic reader 
approach to fust grade reading (Prn\ec\. 2679). Director: 
Russell G. Staufler. University of Delaw are. 

Compared the effects of a language arts approach 
and a basic reader approach to teaching reading. The 
language arts approach utilized the children’s oral lan- 
guage facility to develop an initial reading vocabulary^ 
and initial w*ord attack skills, as well as group-ry*pe read- 
ing instruction in basic readers and individualized read- 
ing instruction using trade books. The basic reader ap- 
proach utilized basic readers, skill books, and teachers’ 
manuals designed to develop and maintain a reading vo- 
cabulary and w'ord attack skills. 

The sample w*as comprised of 20 first-grade class- 
rooms: 10 used the language arts approach; 10 used the 
basic readers. 

A conipanson of the effectiveness of three different 
basal reading systems on the reading achievements of 
first grade childroi (Project 2720). Director: Harold J. 
Tanyzer, Hofstra University*. 

Compared the effectiveness of three basal reading 
systems: (Da basal .series with intensive emphasis upon 
phonics. (2) a basal reading program by Mazurkiewiev. 
and Tanyzer utilizing the Initial Teaching Alphabet, and 
(3) a regular basal reading series w hich utilizes an eclec- 
tic approach. The study included 26 classroonis fiom 
three school districts on Lcmg Island. New York. The 
children w'ere divided not only by* sex, but also by intel- 
ligence, to determine whether any of the basal .sy.siems 
have a differential effect, and w’hether they pro\*e more 
successful with males than females or more successful 
with children of high, average, or low intelligence. 

Reading achievements of fhst grade boys versus first 
grade girls usifig tuv approaches: a linguistic approach 
and a basal reader approach with hoys’ and girls' groups 
separately {Pxo\^a 2:^35). Director: Nita M. W’yatt, 
University* of Kansas. 

Investigated (1) whether first-grade boys would 
make greater gains in reading achie\ ement thr()Ugh the 
use of materials based on a lingui.siic approach than they 
would through the u.se of basal readers based on the fre- 
quency of word usage, (2) whether first-grade boy.s 
would make greater gains if they were grouped on the 
basis of sex and ability rallier than if they w ere grouped 
on ability alone with no regard for .sex. and f3) whether 

(continued) 
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girls would make greater gains under each of the ap- 
proaches studied than would boys. 

Two experimental groups and one control group, 
each consisting of 10 first-grade classes, vcere organized. 
Children from 3 clementaiy school districts were chosen 
to constitute the sample of 633 subjects. 

In one experimenial group, children in 10 classes 
v\ ere grouped by sex as well as by ability for reading in- 
struction. In this group, bright boys used the Houghton- 
Mifflin basal readers (McKee el al.. 1966\ w'hile other 
l:>oy5 used either Houghum-Mifflin or Ginn (Ousley 8c 
Russell, 1964) readers. Girls read the Scott-Foresman 
(Robin.son et al.. 1962) materials and any other supple- 



mentary^ materials available except those published by 
Houghton-Mifllin or Ginn. 

With the children in the second group of 10 class- 
rooms, a linguistic approach to reading was used. The 
basal program consisted of Book I of the Royal Road 
Readers (Diack & Daniels, I960) published by Chatto 
and Windus of London, the preprimers of the Harper & 
Row Linguistic-Science Readers (Stratemeyer Sc Smith, 
1963). and the Primer and Level 1-1 and 1-2 books of 
the Basic Reading Series (McCracken 8c Walcutt, 1963) 
published by the Lippincott Company. 

The third group used materials published by Scott- 
Foresman, Ginn, and Houghton-Mifflin. 
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Bfits, E.A., & Wi'LCH, Cmxoiw M. Betts basal read- 
er. (3rd eel.) New York: American Book 'Company, 1963- 

Bi.ooMriiai). L., 8c Barnhart, C.L. Let's read Detroit: 
\X'ayne State Uni^'cr.sity Press. 1961. 

Broi.AN.AN, Cynthia D. Progranimod reading. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Br.Mi\\ss, Fa^' L. \X'c learn English series. New York: 
American Book Company, 1963. 

Di.ack, H., 8c D.\MKis, j.C. 7he royal road naden. 
London: Chatto &. \X 'indus. I960. 

Dow ning.J.A. Donning readen. Londem; Initial 
Teaching Publishing Company, 19(')3. 

Fuirs, C.A.. IT M. A basic reading series developed 
upon linguistic pnuciples. Columbus. Ohio; Merrill. 
l%3-63. 

jr:)HNSON. EU'ANOK. M., SINCtUTON. C.. WONS.WAC.K, 
Ei -mnh. f^bonics and word power Program 1, Columbus: 
American Education Publicaikms, 196-t. 

Mc:Cr.\cki‘.n, G.. tk \X\ucr'iT, C.C. Basic reading. 
New York: J.B, Lippincott, 19(\3. 



McKlk, P., ht al. Reading for weaning. (4th Ed.) 
Boston; Houghton-Mifflin, 1966. 

Mi'RPii^', Hku-n. Sc Di rritl, D. Speech to pmtt phon- 
ics. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1965. 

OrsH-v. OniLLU, (!::?: Ri’ssi-u., D.H. Cdnu basic readers. 
(RevLsed ed.) Boston: Ginn Co., 1964. 

Robinson, Hhitn M.. Monroh, Maiuon, Artlky, A.S., 
& Gkkit, W.C. Ihe new basic readets. Chic'ago: Scott- 
Foresman, 1960-62. 

SnKnx:)\. XX'.D., i-t \l. Sheldon basic readers. New 
York: Allyn c\: Bacon, 195". 

SfTRN. Catukrink. IT AL. StHictural reacii}ig sencs. 
Syracu.se, New York: L.W. Singer. 1963. 

vSTievrE.MRYHR, Clara, 8c vSmitii, H.L., Jr. The linguistic 
science readtns. Evanston. Illinois: Harper and Row', 1963. 

Tanyzkr. H.L. Mazcrkibykiz, A.J. Early to read 
i.t. a. program. New York: i fa Publications, 1964. 
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Intelligence Test 

Piunwr-Cuunhi^imm jmiucuy test, fonji A. (General 
ahiliiy tests, revised). R. Pininer, ct al. New York; l larcoun. 
Brace and \^'f)rld, i9-i6. 

Readiness Tests 

Afetropolitan reac / in ess tests. Gertrude Hildreth, et 
al. New York: Harcoun. Brace and VC'orld, 19 (h. 

Muiphy-Dinrcli diagnostic reading recidiness test. 

H. Murphy N: O. Durrell. New York; llarcoiui. Brace aixl 
\V^)iid, 19()i, 

Thinstone patie^rn copying test. Thelma G. 
Thursione, VNpnhlished. I’nix ersity of Nonh Carolina. 

Identical fonns test. L.I.. 'I hurstone N: I'.H, JenVey. 
Cliapel Mill; P.syehornelric Lahoratoiy, rnh ersily of North 
Carolina, 19%, 

Reading Achievement Tests 

Detroit word recoguitio}i test. Bliza I'. Ogelsby. New 
’^'ork: Harcourt. Brace and Wcjrid. 19^3- 

Cates Word fmNiunciatioN test. A. I. Gates. .\(lapred 



for tile ILS. Office of Bducalion Stud e.s from tlie Gates 
Reading Diagnostic Tests. New’ Yc\k: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Hni\’ersity, P>i2. 

Cilniore (wal reading test, foiiu A. J.IC Gilmore. New 
York; Harcoun, Briice and World, lySl. 

Phonetically regular words oral reading test. H.B, 
Pr^'. Designed for the L’.S. Office of P^ducalion Studies, 
New Bmnswiek, NJ.; Rutgers Universit)'. l96-i. 

Stanford achievement test, priniaiy I level, form X. 
K.L. Truman, et al. New York: Harcoun. Brace and 
World, 196-i. 

Reading Inventories 

An inventoiy {>f reading attitudes. Monograph, no, 
a. San Diego County. Department of Pducaiion, Reading 
Study Project Committee, 1961. 

Teacher Uu'enioiy of approaches to the teaching of 
reading. Monograph, no. 3- San Diego County. Depart- 
ment of Edueation, Reading Study Project Commiitee, 
1%I. 
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The First-Grade Studies: 
A personal reflection 



I t Ls a special privilege For me to comment on the 
First-Grade Studies during our commemoration of 
the 30th anniversary’ of their publication. They’ have 
a special place in my meinoiA* and my personal his- 
toiy, fur it was during the early years of my graduate 
study at the University of Minnesota that Bond and 
Dykstra were completing the final stages of data analy.sis 
and manuscript development for the Cooperative 
Research Program in First-Grade Reading. 

Remembrances of things past 

Several images of those times and the people asso- 
ciated with the Studies leap readily to mind. 

• Most \'ivid is the image of iny fellow graduate 
student, ]n\m Litcher (now in the School of Education at 
Wake Fc^re.st University), tmdging acro.ss the wintry^ 
iVIinne.soia landscape with, quite literally, boxes of punch 
cards to feed into our .state-of-the-art CDC computer. 

That computer, which occupied a space the size of two 
ordinary' college classrooms, .sen'cd the computing 
needs of the entire research community on campus with 
roughly the computing power of the typical 486 machine 
that now sits atop the computer table in our offices. 
Somehow, we managed, but not without many trip.s 
across that wintry' landscape. 

• Another image — the day the first batch of final re- 
ports (on w'hich the 1967 article was based) arrived 
at Bob Dykstra’s office. \X'hat was so special was the 
sense of excitement that we all Felt as graduate students — 
as if w’e were in posse.ssinn of pri\'ileged infomaation, as if 
w'e had the inside scoop on a major professional secret. 
And we did, for a few days at least. It was also the first 
occasion on which I met Guy Bond (who, I learned later, 
had re\'iewed my application to graduate school). 



• Graduate seminars in which we examined the 
First-Grade Studie.s in juxtaposition with Jeanne Chall s 
newly released book. Leaniing to Read: The Great 
Debate (19(57), and some of the interpretive pieces writ- 
ten in the v\'ake of the momentous report. Of particular 
intere.st among us w'as the question of w’hether the 
Studies did shew that code-emphasis approaches were 
superior to meaning-emphasis approaches in promoting 
reading achievement. 

• Frequent di.scus.s{ons w’ith John Manning, my ad- 
visor and a principal im'estigator for one of the 27 indi- 
vidual first-grade studie.s, about the nature of beginning 
reading instaiction, the early reading program that he 
!iad pul together in Clovis, California, and how the statis- 
tical pjractice of analysi.s of covariance had obscured the 
positive impact of his kindergaiien inten'cntion program 
on first-grade reading achievement. You see, a major 
component of John s inieiv'ention was an intensive readi- 
ness program in kindergarten in which kids learned let- 
ter names and sounds as a part of a larger program to 
promote attention and persi.stence, the assumption being 
that if students can acquire these dispositions, they can 
learn in large classrooms in which group instruction re- 
quires vicarious learning. Of cour.se, this treatment effect 
for students in his experimental group was wiped out 
when the analysis of covariance was conducted. The 
data on p. 65 of the original text/p. 39 in this volume 
corroborate Jc^hn's concern. 

Two different worlds 

Enough of reminiscence. My task in this retrospec- 
tive is to examine the First-Grade Studies from the lens 
of literacy research at the fin desiecle, and to ask what 
they can teach us today. To examine what they might 
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teacli us, we musi first iicknow'iedge just how different 
our world of reading research is now from the w’orld in 
which Guy Bond and Roix*- Oykstra analyzed tlie data 
and \vrt)te the text for the First-Grade Studies. We were 
c^n the cusp of several revc)lutions, Oick Venezky had 
just shown us that Fnglish orthography, when examined 
from a niianced linguistic (morphophonemic) perspec- 
tive, was uncommonly predictable. Ken GcK)dnian was 
putting the final editorial touches on U)}p^uistic Cues and 
Miscues in Reading as he began his quest to convince us 
all that reading is fundamentally a language process. Bob 
Kuddell and Idarr^^ Singer w'cre probably planning the 
1968 institute that would lead to the first publication of 
'Jheoretical Models and Processes of Reading, Psycho- 
linguistics was emerging as a field, as was sociolinguis- 
tics, through the work of .seh(;lars such as William Lahov, 
Joan Baratz. and Roger Shiiy, who were using it as a lens 
for examining the role of dialect in learning to read. We 
were still nearly a decade away frcmi the cognitive re\'o- 
lution. Postmodernism, constructivism, feminism, and 
critical theory', while surely alive .nd well in well-tended 
intellectual plots, were still almost 2 decades away from 
exening a major intliicnce on mainstream thinking about 
reading processes or practices. 

Despite these rumblings from our sibling disci- 
plines, it was fair to conclude, in 196'*, that researchers 
and practitioners viewed reading as fundamentally a per- 
ceptual process, Whether we suppoited phonics, linguis- 
tic approaches, initial leaching alphabet (i.t.a.). or 
look-say as the most appropriate approach to beginning 
reading, the common \'iew of most (by no means all) 
educators was that the job in reading was to turn .sym- 
bols into sounds in order to get the words right and, in 
so doing. recei\e the meaning set down l^y the author. I 
belabor this point about theoretical contexts and trends 
so that modern readers of this remarkable inquiiy can 
judge its wonh as an iniellectual endeav'or In mi the per- 
spective c)f the theoretical c'onsiructs that prevailed in the 
late I96()s. 

The legacy of the First-Grade Studies 

So what can we learn from this 30-ycar-old docu- 
ment'/ How does it speak to issues, concerns, and ques- 
tions faced by tl ■ current generation of reading 
ediicalor.s/ 

Learning alxiut the efficacy of early reading 
instruction 

If the only document you read is the 1967 RRQ ver- 
sion of the First-Grade Studies, tile mo.si plausible conclii- 
.si()ii ahemt the uio.st effective apfiroadi to teaching 
beginning reading is. “It all d(*[X*nds.“ Across sites and 



projects, tlie variability i.s remarkable; as Bond and 
Dykstra conclude. “Reading progrum.s are not equally ef- 
fective in all situations.” Statistically, this means that tliere 
were a fair numlier t)f jirojecl-hy-treatment interactions: A 
treatment that rose to the top in one project (project 
ecjuals sitcD may have achieved jioor results in a second. 

The second conclusion that you (as well ns Bond 
and Dykstra) would draw is that preit>' niucli any alterna- 
tive (ba.sal plus phonics, plioiiics-fir.st, liiigui.stic. special 
orthography, or language cfxperience) w as, on balance, 
superior to the whipping lioy of the First-Grade Studies, 
the conventional look-say ha.sals popular in the early 
1960 s. In fact. Bond ar'd Dykstra use this finding to sup- 
port rx'o interesting conclusions; (a) that conil^ination ap- 
proaches are superior io .single approaclies, and (b) that 
reading instmciion is amenable to improvement (appar- 
ently on the assumption that basals repre.sent the conven- 
tional wisdom that .stands in need o[' iniproxcment). 

"i'oii would not conclude from the 1967 RRQvcpon 
that code-emphasis approaches were .superior to mean- 
ing-emphasis approaches. Even though lioih the phonics 
plus basal and the phonics first (dul'ihed phonic-lingui.stic) 
approaches consistently elicited higlicr comprehension 
and wt)rd reading .scores than basal approaches, Bond 
and Dyk.stra avoided the conclusion. In a later article in 
whid'i he compared Chall's (19(G) conclusions with the 
span of first- and .second-grade re.sulis from ih First- 
Grade Studies, Dyk.stra (1968a) concluded. “Data from the 
Ccx^peratK'e Research Program in First-Grade Reading 
Insimction tend to support Chall's conclusion that code- 
emphasis programs produce bciier o\erall {')rimaiy grade 
reading and spelling achievement than meaning-emphasis 
programs'* ( p. 21 ). 

One of the mo.st consistent findings in ilie Studies 
(also replicated in tlic second-grade follow-up) is the sin- 
gular aixsenee of aptilude-by-lreatment interactions. With 
the exception of the Linguage Experience analysis (in 
which, depending on tlie .site. LEA proved unkjueiy suit- 
able to either liigh- or km -aplitude students), there were 
no indications that methods were consLsiently effecii\'e 
with suhgrouj)s of .students identifiable by \ arious apti- 
tude indices (e.g., intelligence, letter-name knowledge, or 
phoneme knowledge). The coiiimonsense homily about 
low-aptitude .students needing the sinicture and guidance 
of an explicit phonics-fir.si approach receiwd no support 
from any of these analyses. Where phonics worked v\ elh 
it worked well for all .students; ccanersely, w hen it 
worked poorly, it w<^rked pot)rly for all. 

Learning about contextual variables 

As a part of the chita-collection process, informa- 
tion was gathered about teacher and classroom \ ariablcs 
(teacher experience, ela.ss size. etc\). \X'hilc few of these 
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\ariables sliowccl much re!ati()nship lo suidcnr achieve- 
mem (lliey tended Uj correlate in the .2 to range), an- 
other contextual variable, project, emerged as a powerful 
factor in explaining student dilTerences. While project 
was mentioned in the reports of both the first- and sec- 
ond-grade analyses, it was extensively analyzed only in 
the full \’crsion of the second-grade extension of the 
studies, in which Dyksira 0967) compared the means 
for each instance of a method across projects. A ccjm- 
mon finding was that the mean for the lowest perform- 
ing method in Project X was often as high as or e\'en 
higher than the highest performing method in Project Y. 
Even controlling for a wide range of individual differ- 
ence \ariable's, there wa.s apparently something about a 
paiticular project that elicited high (or low) performance 
for all suidc*nts regardless of methc)d. This sort of finding 
led Dykstra to conclude that future re.searcii needed to 
focus on site-based variation in order lo learn what it 
was about the culture of a site that led to such consis- 
tently exceptional performance. His recommendation 
presages our current pre(jccupaiion for examining in- 
struction ancl learning with a situated \(^ns. 

Learning about the practice of research 

There is a great deal to learn about the practical 
concerns of eonducliiig research, especially in .sellings in 
which many indivicluals arc involved. 

1. Other things being equal, imiude multiple mea- 
sures ufany iuipurtaul pb^,uomeHon. Clearly the princi- 
pal investigators of the 27 individual .studies thought it 
important to include multiple measures, although they 
ha\’c many more measures of word reading than of com- 
prehension. li should a 1. so he mentioned that writing 
samples were included in the original design, but w’ere 
not included in the final analysis (apparently out of con- 
cern for standardization of administration and concerns 
about scoring reliability). The exclusion of writing sam- 
ples w as a real di.sacl vantage for the i.i.a, treatments. 

One of the serendipitous findings of .some of the specilic 
i.i.a. analysis was that when kicH were equipped with a 
transparent orthography that was completely under their 
control, they became learless writers, producing a great 
deal of te.xi (3ne is ixMiiinded of the remarkable fluency 
of siiiclents in today's classro -ms when they are encour- 
aged to use invented spellings (e.g., Clarke, 19H9). 

2. Sometimes Jhidiug an appropriate control group 
recptircs a hit of imuginatioii Gi\'en the \ ariety u\' inter- 
ests brought t() the table by the 2" principal investiga- 
tors, il is truly amazing that they vwre able to settle on 
any common noiicMi of a control group. The idea of us- 
ing a gardc^n /v/nc/r Ixisal. which according to research 
of the time was used by 9^’'<» of all .schools in the I 'niled 
Stcm.'s. ^^as a brilliant compromise. Ciranled, it did not al- 



low for comparisons among the various innovative pro- 
(xxlures, but it dearly allowed for a common I'jenchmark 
and for some interesting cross-site analysis. The premise 
lhat all I'asals are created ec|ual (and tlierehjre consiiiuie 
a common basis for comparison) does reciuire a slreieli 
hut, gh'en what we know of basal production at the 
time, it is probably not a far-fetched assumption, 

3. 7he appropnatc unit far statistical analysis de- 
pends upon the question one ivants to answer. For the 
correlational analy.sis, Bond and Dykstra used the scores 
of individual students as the basic unit of analysis, a 
practice lhat fits the predictive nature of the question 
(pmdictions are about individuals, not classes). But for 
the compari.son of methods and the method by treat- 
ment interaction analyses, class means Cactually the sep- 
arate means for boys and girl.s — so dial gender could he 
included in flic analysis) were used. Again, they fit the 
question and the situation; the method was applied si- 
multaneously to all members of a class. 

4. Xorelty can affect findings. Both the classic 
Hawthorne effect (all the groups do better because they 
are in a study) and the more selective no\'dty effect (the 
experimental groups do better because they get privi- 
leged treatment in compari.son to controls) can compro- 
mise findings in experimental studies. While attempts 
were made to control for novelty (e.g., making sure that 
even the lowly basal teachers received an equal amount 
of insendee training), it is hard to imagine the .same feel- 
ing of newnes.s and exciiemeni among teachers wlio are 
part of a husine.ss-as-usual treatment. While Bond and 
Dykstra did not mention this possibility, other commen- 
tators on Finst'Cjrade Studies did (e.g., Sipay, 1968; .see 
al.so Southgate, 1966). 

5. Treatment fidelity is a common problem in laige- 
scale research. In the limitations .section of the second- 
grade extension (1968b). Dy'ksira explicitly mentioned the 
problem of Uwitment fidelity across sites: What wxus called 
a lingiii.stit' approadi in Project X might be quite different 
from a linguistic approach in Project Y. (Curiously, there 
is no limitations .section in the HUQ version of the First- 
Grade summaiy.) Equally problematic was ensuring the fi- 
delity of irearmenis within projects. While ev'eiy^ attempt 
was made to en.sure fidelity, teachers oeca,sionally applied 
their owm standards to a metliod in order to make it fit 
their own philo.sophy and professional practice. (Dykstra 
Ipersonal communication. 1968) tells a stoiy alx)ui visiting 
a remote Language Experience .site as a part of his moni- 
toring role and finding ilie teacher engaged in a lesson 
from a commercial phonics w'orkl')ook. \X'hen queried 
about the practice, she replied. “Well, this language stuff 
is \ er>' interesting and ilie students really like it, Ixit, yr)u 
know, iliey need their phonics...." I am reminded of the 
incredible variation in wlial goes on in the name of w'holc 
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language in today’s InstRictional milieu. I am also remind- 
ed of the highly eclectic tendencies of the teachers nomi- 
nated as outstanding in Pressley’s 1996 work on 
exemplary teachers,) Of course, the larger the study, the 
greater the tlireats to fidelity, (An altemiitive argument is 
that if effects survive the probable treatment inficieliry that 
is likely to occur in large-scale instaictional vs’ork, then 
they must be truly robust!) 

6. Occasionally technical standards must be com- 
promised for the sake of credibility and utility. In several 
situations, such compromises can be seen in th^‘ First- 
Grade Studies, but they are not bothersome. Vo the con- 
trary-, they permit more careful and considered inspection 
of findings across the different analyses. For example, in 
the guidelines for analysis (pp. 47-49/p. 2B), a logic is 
put for^^ard that IF and ONLY IF project-by-treatment in- 
teractions emerge will separate analyses be conducted for 
treatments within each of the projects. In mith, the 
within-projects analysis was conducted regardless of 
w'hether projea-by-treatment intera.ctions appeared. In 
another example, parsimony would dictate that a single 
model for analysis of covariance he selected (e.g., either 
all of the covariates or only tho.se most likely lo control 
for relevant prc-expeh[nenial s’ariation). As it turned out, 
both a full and a minimal set of covariates were used in 
all of the analyses. For tlie reader wiio wishes to make 
some of his or her own eyeball comparisons, it is most 
useful to have the full .set of analyses, quite irrespectb'e 
of whether they are technically appropriate. 

Learning some lessons to guide our future research 

A common, but usually implicit, standard for evalu- 
ating the legacy of a piece of research is whether it gen- 
erate,s additional studies on the issue, topic, or question. 
By that .standard, the First-Grade Studies were a dismal 
failure, for they (in conjunction with Chall’s book) 
marked the end of methodological comparisons in re- 
search on beginning reading (at least until the 1990s). 
Dykstra (1968b) recogni?.ed and cliampioned this un- 
common legacy: 

One of the most important implications of this .study Is 
that future re.srarch should center on teaclier and learning 
situation characteristics rather than method and materials. 
The extensive range (T da.ssrooms within any given 
method point.s out ihc importance of elements in the 
learning situation over and aho\e the materials em- 
ployed... The elements of the learning situation attribni- 
ahle to teachers, elassroom.s, seliools. and school .system.s 
ire obviousb' e.xtremdy im[)oitant. Reading instruction is 
more likely to impro\e as a result of impnned .selection 
and raining of teachers. imprcA’cd in-sen’ice training pro- 
grams, and improved seliooi learning climates, rather than 
from minor changes in instruciional inaierials. (p. 66J 



By the w^ay, in the aggregate, the principal investi- 
gators (see the Appendix of the reprint of the First-Grade 
Studies in this volume) involved in the larger set of First- 
Grade Studie.s understood the need to move beyond the 
racehorse mentality. Chall, for example, conducted an 
inten,si\'c study of the instructional practices used by 
cominitied code-emphasis and meaning-emphasis teach- 
ers (foreshadowing our current emphases on under- 
.standing effective practice). Heileman studied the impact 
of alternative models of inserv'ice training (also foreshad- 
owing our modern commitment to the idea that the pay- 
off for teacher learning is student learning), and Morrill 
studied the impact of one-on-one versus group (learning 
community?) approaches to teacher supeivision. And 
Horn anticipated our current debates over bilingual pro- 
grams by comparing intensive aural-oral programs in 
English versus Spanish for students speaking Spanish as 
a first language. 

As it turned out. Bond and Dykstra were prophetic 
in suggesting an end to methods research. By the early 
1970s, we had declared a moratorium on racehorse stud- 
ies, we had begun the process of changing lui.sals in 
keeping witli the conclusions reached Ity Jeanne Chall 
(1967) (and supported, at least in the minds of many, Ity 
the Finst-Grade Studies), and we turned our intellectual 
attention to new issues, new perspectives, and new' dis- 
ciplines — psycholinguistics, cognitive science, theories 
and models of the reading prc^cess — that lay in wait just 
beyond the horizon, poised to capture our heaits and 
minds as a profession. Only recently, dri\’en by politics 
and alarmist interpretations of test .scores and fueled by 
new sources of funding from outside the educational re- 
search industry (Lyon Sc Chhabra, 1996), ha%e we re- 
turned to the que.stion c;f the best method of teaching 
beginning reading. The fact that the most recent request 
for proposals for a national reading center requires an 
emphasis on early reading indicates tliat we have pretty 
much come full circle, back to the issues and questions 
that prompted us as a profession to undertake the First- 
Grade Studies some 35 years ago, Bui, as I indicated at 
the outset, we are at a very different time and place than 
w'e were w^hen all of this began. We have new tools and 
new lenses for asking and answering questions of leach- 
ing and learning. 

Even though our world on the cusp of the 2Lsi 
century' is vety different, I do hope that vve can recover 
one of the mo.st endearing and important qualities of the 
era — the model that guidecl the cooperative part of tlie 
endeavor. I think it is a good model for literacy research 
in a postmodern w'orld. 

Like mo.st models, it has a hi.storical antecedent. 
Wheri I first encountered the First-Grade Studies, I w'as 
immediately reminded of a metaphor str>lcn from that 
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decidedly premodern ihinker, die renown British roman- 
ticist. philosopher, designer, and social reroimer of the 
late Victorian era, William Morris. As a metaphor for his 
ideal society, Morris chose the Gothic cathedral; as a 
contrastive metaphor lor his evil society, the neoclassicist 
cathedral. 

What Morris liked about the Gothic cathedral had 
more to do with the process of construction than the 
ouicxmie, although the tw(j are linked. To him, it repre- 
sented the proper balance of order and indK'idual free- 
dom. There was a master planner with a master plan, to 
he sure, hut that person was more of a foreman than an 
arcliitect. Racli worker was assigned responsibility for 
completing a particular section of the cathedral. There 
was enough coordination between sections to ensure the 
structural integrity ol the edifice, hut no more. Within in- 
dK’idual sections, each worker exercised a great deal of 
individual prerc^gaiive. As a result. Gothic cathedrals lack 
the unity and precision of their neoclassicist counter- 
parts. rhe design (jf the gargoyles in one comer is quite 
different from those in anotlier, 'fhe carvings, even the 
stained glass, in one .secikm may or may not match 
those in another. In eveiy- nook and cranny, there is the 
distinct mark of the individual craftsman. There was, to 
u.se modern terms, ownership and empowerment. 

By contrast, the unity and precision of the neoclas- 
sici.st design was mirrored in its constRiction. Workers 
carried (uu orders, 'fhey implemented the plans of otli- 
ers. 'fhere was iiio rc^Join for the indhadual signature of 
eacii worker. There were no sections individual workers 
to point to as theirs. So. said Morris, and partially in re- 
sponse to growing Marxi.si .sentiment in England and 
Europe, let's build a society of Gothic cathedrals as a 
way of en.suring that human Ixa’ngs are connected to, 
rather than alienated from, their work. 

I like [hat metaphor a great deal for thinking about 
our re.scarch, both in its micro- and macroscopic aspects. 
Within a project, when a group r)f us work together — 
teachers, admini.strators, and researchers — w'e need to 
find ways for each of us. as individuals, to put our own 
personal stamp on the project. There must be room for 
variation. But just as surely a.s there is variation, there 
must also he theme, a common core to which we are all 
committed. We should all be learning something differ- 
ent about the .same thing. We can mow that model one 
level up and think about implementing cro.ss-sitc .sliidie.s 
studies in which teams decide to pool their intellectual 



and material resources to gain variable insights on ques- 
tions of common inlere.st. 

This is, I believe, the model and the metaphor that 
guided, knowingly or unknowingly, the First-Grade 
Studies. Twenty -sev^en individual re.searchcrs or groups, 
each with his, her, or their own agenda, had a unique 
piece of the Gothic cathedral of reading research to 
shape in a unique image. Each, liowever, ceded some 
independence to he a part of a larger effort, to answer 
some bigger questions, than a single study could aaswer, 

I suppo.se that tiiis .son of collaboration came with the 
territory so to speak, since the First-Grade Studies were 
funded by the Cooperative Re.search Branch of the then 
United States Office of Education. 

It is a model, however, that I think we .should 
strive to emulate, to reincarnate, both in spirit and in 
form. We need both theme and variation in our work. 
The themes bring us together, encourage us to share and 
collaborate on a common vi.sicm, while the variations re- 
mind us to respect, enjoy, take pride in, and, mo.sl im- 
poitant, learn frcjm our differences. And to think that our 
intellectual predecessors were smart enough to figure 
that out 30 years ago! My only question is why it seems 
so hard for us to emulate such a sensible practice in our 
current world of research. 
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Connecting the past with the present: 
The legacy and spirit of the 
First-Grade Studies 



Kwry year hundred.s ol ihousands ordiildrcii lx\i;in the 
t (unplcN task nt‘ learning to read. For mosu children, 
grtnvth in reading is a sueeessful undertaking. For many, 
houcNXT. the progress is slow, and for others learning to 
read appears to be an unobtainable acet)mplishmcnt. 
There is a eontinuoiis search for new w ays to teach read- 
ing which w’ill prevent the difficulties these children en- 
e<ninler, iltereby enabling all children to become 
successful readers. 

In recent \ears, man>' ra .. approaches to reatling in.strue- 
lion ha\e been suggested Many questions ha\e been 
raised abtxii current mell'iods of teaching reading. In fact, 
the teaching of beginning reading has been and continues 
lo be a popular subjeet for debate among reatling e.\pen > 
and the general public alike. (Bond tS: Dykstra, p. 9 in 
original text p. 9 in this hook) 

hese sentences were written .^0 years ago in the 
opening paragraphs of the 1967 issue of the 
Rcacfifm Rosea ?vh iJiiatlofiy dovoiod to the final 
report of the Cooperative Research Program in 
First-C'irade Reading Instruction, known more popularly 
as tile Fnr.st-Cirade Studies. These words could have been 
written today as the ctjnlroversy surrounding how to 
leach beginning reading, always just beneath the surface, 
once again eaipts in the U.S. Is it worth lt)oking hack at 
this .-^O-year-old report for in.sighl or perspective on to- 
day's debates and di.seu.sskMis? I think so. Recently. 
Moore. Monaghan, and Ilanman (199") decried our in- 
a[')ility a.-- a profession to be belter keepers of the past, 
our literacy hi.story’, as they call it. XX'hile history' cannot 
always he '*^siructive or inform current practices in edu- 
cation. Moore et al. pre.scnted some significant reasons 



why a lo(3k back at our literacy hi.sioiy is worth the time 
and the effort. They say that know ing and revi.siiing our 
history, in pan, helps us understand the conceptual 
background of current issues and situations, and con- 
tributes to a “distanced view, a measured grasp of the 
big pieture, that is difficult to attain during eoniemporaiy 
calls for action" (p. 92). and helps develop a shared 
sense of our intellectual roots. 

The slteer complexit)- of the I'irst -Grade Studies was 
lost on mo.st of us who read it as gra^.iuale students in 
196“^. We thought it a simple and logical idem to lake 
merliods, teachers, and children, assign them lo treat- 
ments. preie.a and posttest, and then repon what hap- 
pened. Well, as we know, it wasn't that .simple. The size 
of the project made it the large.si (T ii.s kind to date, in- 
\’ol\'ing cooperation in re.seareh design acro.ss 2" incli\'id- 
ual i:>r()jecis. Becau.se each individual project or study had 
its own diiecior and combination of methods to .study, the 
di\ersiry aerexss projects was staggering by any standard. 

(9f the 27 original projects. IS were pan of the final 
analysis and rejX)ri by Guy L Bond and KoIxTt Dyk.sira 
It is worlli reading about some of the projects not in- 
cluded in the final analysis, loo. For exami'ile. Morn's 
Texas project and McCane's Colorado study (see Ik^id 
Dyk.stra, 1967, Appendix 1) foreshadow'cd significant is- 
sues for re.searchers and teachers of bilingual .students 
today becau.se they included Spanish-.speaking children. 
A number of projects addre.s.sed inner city and culturally 
deprived .students (see Harris <S. Senver. Chail, and espe- 
cially I^elen Murphy's well-designed and executed pro- 
ject in Appendix I). 






In this brief look at the First-Grade Studies 30 years 
later, I know readers familiar with the studies will find is- 
sues missing from this commentary. This is intentional; 
other writers can. and should, debate the flaws and mer- 
its of these methods comparison studies, the research 
and statistical procedures used in the individual projects, 
the objectivity of the project directors, and the very na- 
ture of the conclusions drawm by the project directors. 
The focus in this commentary will be on whether these 
studies have led us anywhere as researchers and teach- 
ers since they were published in 1967. 

In the Introduction to Bond and Dykstra’s report, 
Theodore Clymer and Edward G. Summers cautioned 
readers that *’a quick reading or a few quotes pulled 
from the summary sections will not do justice to the con- 
tent of the repon or the spirit of the inquiry'” (p. 3/p. 7), 
As a classroom teacher and graduate .student in 1967, I 
eagerly read tlie report for its C07itent of these studies, as 
I searched for an answer to the question, “What is the 
best way to teach beginning reading!'’’ Spint was not 
even a consideration, especially for a classroom teacher 
turned graduate student at Syracuse University who 
w'anted to read about the latest and best research on the 
issue. I reread the report, this time in 1997, as a way of 
capturing the spirit of these studies. With 30 years’ dis- 
tance, the names of tlie individual 27 project directors 
are really a hall of fame of reading educators and re- 
searchers, many of them now gone from the scene. For 
me and niy fellow graduate students of titc 1960s, fresh 
from classroom teaching, they were our teachers and 
mentors. We looked to them to help us find answers to 
important questions about how children learn to read 
and why some become successful readers and others 
.struggle and snuggle with the process. 

Choosing a graduate progruni for many of us in the 
1960s was made a bit easier because of the First-Grade 
Studies. If an institution was the site of one of the indi- 
vidual studies included in the final project report, it was 
on the top of the list of potential schools for graduate 
study. The mantle of a First-Grade Study was a valuable 
recruitment tool for colleges and universities. Syracuse 
Liniversity became a natural choice for me because it 
was an individual study site directed by William D. 
Sheldon, who became my doctoral advisor and mentor. 

Throughout my graduate studies, the names of oth- 
er individual project directors came alive as they visited 
our campus. Knowing some of them firsthand was one 
of the most exciting and rewarding aspects of graduate 
study. Taking courses seemed secondary at times to the 
opportunities we had for conversations and discussions 
with wiial seemed (at least to graduate students) these 
larger-than-life personalities. You look Sheldon for a 
class, marv'elcd at Russell Stauffer’s command of the 



English language during one of his visits, and were chal- 
lenged by Helen Murphy’s fire when she spoke of be- 
ginning readers (and learned so mueh from listening in 
on her conversations with Donald Durrell). We watched 
remedial readers w'lio w’crc tested and tutored in our 
university reading clinic read in i.t.a. and wondered, just 
wondered, whether it would really work with these chil- 
dren who were failing at learning to read. We took dicta- 
tion for language experience stories and worried if we 
should correct the children’s oral dictation errors as we 
wrote down their stories. Even the machines of O.K. 
Moore and his talking typewriter caught our attention, 
along with Sullivan Programmed Readers zr\d Words in 
Co/or with it>s colorized vowel sounds to help the reader 
crack the code. 

As we careened from one method to another in the 
1960s and read the methods research, searching for 
which one by itself or which combination of methods 
would work in classroom and clinic settings, the First- 
Grade Studies appeared. We all looked to the report of 
this large-scale effoit to provide the definitive answer to 
the question, “What is the best way to teach beginning 
reading?” Did these .studies answer this question? Not re- 
ally, 1 think. What they did do wa.s influence the direc- 
tion of both research and practice in the corning years 
by pushing both researchers and teachers into taking an- 
other look at the question iLself. 

As I look hack, today’s research topics and class- 
room. practices can be traced, in part, to the legacy of 
the First-Grade Studies in at least four major ways, be- 
cause they (a) led us to a closer and more discriminating 
look at the role of the teacher and of classroom charac- 
teristics in reading instruction, (b) added strong support 
for the movement away from methods comparison stud- 
ies, (c) provided evidence to reinforce the efforts of 
many researchers who challenged die traditional view of 
reading readiness as a gatekeeper to beginning reading 
instRiction, and (d) lent support for the use of phonics 
as a part of beginning reading instruction. Each of these 
legacies can be better under.stood in the context of the 
original research questions posed by the project investi- 
gators for all of the individual studies. While it is always 
ri.sky to attribute major changes in research and practices 
to a single event, the sheer size and diversity of the First- 
Grade Studies mandated close attention to their findings 
and conclusions. 

Research question #1: 

To what extent are various teacher, class, school, 
and community characteristics related to achievement in 
fi}st-gradc reading and spelling? 
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Bond and Dyksiru concluded, after considerable 
discussion, that factors other than those examined in 
these studies intluencccl success in beginning reading. 

lieriding achiev ement is rehiied to other chiiraeterisiics in 
addition to those investigated in this .study. Pupils in cer- 
tain .seliooi systems heeanic better readers than pupils in 
other school systems ev'en when pupil characteristics 
were controlled statistically. I'uilhermore, the differences 
in achievement from projea to project do not seem to he 
directly related to the cla.ss, scltool, teacher, and comnui- 
niiy characteristics appraised in thi.s .study, tpp. 122-12.5 

p. — ) 

They recommended that “Future research might 
well center on teacher and learning situation c'haracteris- 
tics ratlier than niethod and materials” (p. 1 23/p. 75). It 
was clear to the researchers that, frankly, few of the 
teacher characteristics they studied really mattered. 
Teacher data collected included (a) sex, (b) age, (c) de- 
grees earned, (d) certification, (c) years of leaching ex- 
perience, (f) years of experience leaching first grade, (g) 
marilai status, (li) number of children, ti) attitude toward 
teaching, (j) number of days ab.sent during study, and 
(k) supeivi.sofs rating of teacher effectiveness. Some of 
these measures were dropped from the final data analy- 
sis because they were judged as unreliable (teacher ef- 
fectiveness rating) (;r unrelated to reading achievement 
(number oi' days alyseni. .score on teacher attitude .scale). 

Bond and Dyk.stra s conclusion rccciwd much at- 
tention, and the door wa.s opened for using the First- 
Grade Studies as a major .source of re.search supporting 
studies on the nature of effective leaching and also the 
role of class environments as created by effective teach- 
ers. Re.searchers. tentatively in the 1970.S and with greater 
interest in the 1980s, began to conduct .studies in the.se 
areas. Tlie shift to tliese topics is rcllected in how the 
First-Grade Studies were di.scu.s.sed in subsequent re- 
search reviews after 190“'. For example, they appear in 
tv^'o different contexts in the i%vo volumes of the 
Hcnidhook o>i Rcadi)i^ Research. In the 198-i \'olume, the 
First-Grade Studies were included in a chapter on begin- 
ning reading in.struciion written by Reliecca Barr. By the 
1991 volume, the First-Grade Studies were reported in a 
chapter by James Hoffman entitled. "Teacher and School 
Fffccis in Learning to Read.” Hoffman commented about 
methods comparison .studies such as the First-Grade 
Studies: 

Most of the mclhnds-rnniparisnn .Miklies conducted in the 
flekl of' reading operated under ihe assumption that 
teacliers, once told or trained in what it) do. wiiuld do 
just that. Seldom were teachers actually ob.seiwed in the 
iin[)lementaiion otihe methods, nor was much considera- 
tion given to w hai the individual teacher already knew or 



believed about the method. It wa.s assumed in the.se siud- 
ie.s that, aside from the experimental manipulation, all 
teachers were doing pretty much the same thing in their 
cla.s.sroom.s. Cp. 920) 

The current interest and re.search in the dual roles a 
teacher can play as both a teacher and a researcher is a 
logical extension of this movement toward illuminating 
how and why teachers do what they do. 

Research question #2 

Which of the many approaches to initial reacting 
i)istniction produces superior reading and spellUig 
achievement at the end of fint grade? 

Bond and Dykstra concluded: 

No one approacli i.s .so di.stinctiy better in all situations 
and re.spccts than the others that it should be considered 
the one bc.st method and the one to be u.scd cxclu.sivcly. 
(p. 1 23/p. *^5) 

Tile First-Grade Studie.s marked the beginning of a de- 
cline in methods studies, especially^ b)' major researchers, 
that continues today. The.se .studies led us away from the 
inevita!:)le fai.stration with methods studies in da.ssrooms 
to other avenues of exploration arid inquiry' about begin- 
ning reading. In ihe 30 years since the First-Grade 
vStudies w'ere published, we seemed almost to transcend 
classroom methods studies as a profession and move to 
studying the processes involved in reading and toward 
generating theories that explained how reading occurs. 

This research path included going beyond 
traditional, narrow topics of inquiry' (vocabulary, 
comprehension, and word recognition, for example) to 
cross-disciplinary research in areas such as p.sycholin- 
guisiics, .sociolinguistics, cognition, .sociology, psycholo- 
gy', social con.structivism, and literar>' critici.sm, to name a 
few', We have even tried to apply theories from other 
fields of inquiry' that seem to many of us to be only re- 
motely related to reading (e.g., chaos theory' and MarxLst 
view'points) in our efforts to better explain the reading 
proce.ss. From this research, we then try' to arm teachers 
with frameworks, paradigms, and even metaphors to use 
as they choo.se methods and materi.'ls for teaching read- 
ing in their classrooms. \X'e exhort teachers to become 
decision makers and reflective p ictilioncrs. Ixi.sed on 
theoiy and, ultimatci)', on theit uwn personally con- 
.staicted theories. 

At this point, .some small \ oice in my head asked 
about h(AV the methods used in 1967 have fared over 
the years. A look at the follow'ing lists reveals what 
seems to be fewer choices, with commercial, published 
programs still in wide u.se. although they are generally 
much more broadly conceived than the basal readers of 
the 1960s. Phonics, regardless of what adjectives appear 
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before or after It, is still witli us, as is the term eclectic 
when applied lo teacliers who say they take what they 
need from a variety of methods. 



1907 methods 

C(3inmeirial basal 
reading series 

Initial Teaching Alphabet 

language experience 

Phonics-based 

Linguistic 

I nd i \ ■ idu a I i zed rea ding 
Pcleciic 



1997 methods 

Comniercial literacy programs 

Literature-based reading in- 
struction 

Whole language 
Inlegrated/thematic instruction 
Skills (phonics)-based 
F.cleciic 



These tests served as a gate through which children had 
to pass before formal reading instaiction. In fact, as 
some readers may recall, a score on a readiness test was 
often used for grouping children for insimction and for 
retaining son.ie children in kindergaiten. These readiness 
notions of the 1960s have given way to a focus on un- 
derstanding the roots of children's literacy or their 
emerging literacy. 

One of the unintended or indirect consequences of 
the First-Grade Studies, t believe, was the support it gave 
to reading educators and others who were challenging 
the prevailing view's of reading readiness. The First- 
Grade .Studies included widely used, traditional measures 
of readiness. Today, we look at the emerging reader a 
hit differently. 



Research question #3 

Is there lui y pro^rcun iinicniely effeciiiv or iueffec- 
iive for pupils with hif>h or ioir readiuess for reading? 

1'he pupil data collected for the First-Grade Studies 
included information on sex, chronological age, 
preschool experience, and number of days absent during 
the experimental period. A battery' of measures of read- 
ing readine.ss was also included, since it was generally 
agreed dial children who were ready to read would he 
most .succe.ssful in beginning reading instruction. But a 
challenge to this assumption emerged as the data were 
analyzed collectively and indi\'idually across projects. 
Differences existed across projects in pupils’ reading 
achiew'ement. even after initial pupil differences in reacli- 
ne.ss \A'ere controlled statistically. As Bond and Dykstra 
.stated: 

One of the most striking findings \v;is the persisivnco of 
pn^jeci differences in reading achievement, even after ad- 
jusimems were made staiistieally for differences in pupil 
readiness for reading. Evidently, reading achievement is 
inlluenced by factors peculiar to school systems o\ er and 
above differences in pre-reading capabilities, (pp. 121-122 
P '’ ■1 

It was indeed significant to the project directors 
that they could not depend solely on readiness tests to 
predict succc.ss. \X as it some other unknow'n and un- 
measured factor tliat determined success once again 
coming through the nuinbcrs and statistics? Or, as some 
experts argued, was the traclitiona! view of readiness in 
need of .scrutiny? 'Fhe concept of readiness for reading as 
a both a predictor and a determinant of later .success in 
learning to read was dominant, and beginning reading 
praciice.s adhered firmly to it in the 1960s. Formal and 
informal tests of readine.ss assessed a variety of factors 
deemed neee.ssary for succe.ss in beginning reading. 



1907 readiness 
Auditory' di.scrimination 

Recognizing upper 6t 
lower case letters 

Word learning 
Copying a figure 
Figure discrimination 
Vocabulaiy 
Listening — following 
directions 

Word recognition 



1997 emetgwg literacy 
Print au'areness 
P h(.) ne m i c a w a re ne.ss 

Concepts of print 
Story' sense 
Oral language 
Writing 

Letter identification 
Migh-frequency words 



Finally, one of the last legacies of the First-Grade 
Studies is the widely repealed conclusion that cnese stud- 
ies helped solidify' the place of phonics and letter-name 
knowledge in beginning reading instruction. Coming on 
the heels of ChalFs (1967) study, they added more evi- 
dence to tlie historical pile of studies supporting phonics 
instruction that can be traced almost as far hack in litera- 
cy history' as you want to go. Both the First-Grade 
Studies and Chall's study were often oversimplified over 
the years as studies supporting a code emphasis or 
strong phonics .strand to early reading instruction. It is 
interesting that in today's current furor over phonics, 
they are appearing once again as support for phonics in- 
struction, although they offer little in the way of .specifics 
about what kinds of phonics instaiction are effective. So, 
for tile third or fourth time in my career (you’d think we 
would get it right soon; how complicated can it really 
be?), phonics is in the spotlight again. Once again my 
phone rings and a repoaer from the local newspaper or 
the campus newspaper a.sks for my opinion on phonics 
vs. (you fill in the latest iteration). 
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A summary and a look to the future 

Did the First-Grade Studies lead researchers on a 
different path or paths? Did they influence classroom 
practices? 15ecau.se of the sheer si::e and cooperaiix^e na- 
ture of the project, the diversity across projects, and the 
unheard-of amount of federal funding for the time, the 
First-Grade Studies commanded our attention in 1967. I 
like to think they did leave a legacy over the next 30 
years that directly inlluenced research and practice in 
some ways (e.g., the need to explore the role of the 
teacher and classroom environments, the shift away from 
methods comparison studies) and indirectly in other 
ways (e.g., giving momentum to a changing view of 
reading readiness). They were a neees.sary' part of help- 
ing us under.stand that we needed to go beyond try^ing 
to determine what way to teach reading and to probe 
deeper to reveal how reading occurs as a process. 

Clymer and Summers tokl us we would find a spirit 
to the inquiry' of the First-Grade Studies, if we did a care- 
ful reading. My own recent reading and thinking for this 
retrospective has led me U) wonder henv we can keep 
that spirit alive during the next generation of re.search in 
beginning reading. 1 also hear the voices of Moore and 
his colleagues (1997) reminding me how important it is 
to preserve and make public our literacy hi.siory'. by re- 
visiting the.se studies, 1 have come to the conclusion vve 
need to make active inquiry into methods and materials 
of beginning reading a legitimate activity once again, us- 
ing the tools of inquiiy not available to the rc.scarchers 
in the First-Grade Studies and guided by ciuestions we 
now' can generate 30 years later. I fear we have made it 
passe and anti-intellectual, at times, for teachers to ask 
the research community to help them find out what 
works. Why is a.sking *'What should I do on Monday 
morning?” greeted with glee by coimtless companies 
marketing workshops for teachers and w'ith disdain (or 
at least mild cc^ncern that it is the wrong question) by 
many of us at colleges and universities? Have we been 
too timid to suggest that there is nothing dishonorable or 
anti-intellectual about methods comparison.s studie.s? 
These questions now de.seiwe our attention. 

A small, strident bell has been sounded by Thomas 
(1997) in a recent article entitled “What's the Use of 
'rheeny?” in the Han'cml Educational Rcriew. It is chal- 
lenging reading and should be discus.sed by all of us 
who mentor graduate students l'>efore another doctoral 
.student is urged to ground or situate a study in theory 
before a dis.sertaticm proposal can be accepted. Thomas 
ob.serv'cd that in education w'e ha\'e difficulty defining 
what we mean by theory', since we borrowed that term, 
along with others, fnMii the .sciences, and that we cling 



to theory with a tenacity and persi.stence that siillcs cre- 
ativity and is hard lor us to ju.stify'. He cautioned that; 

Theoiy'\s acquired potency' for bestowing academic Icgiii- 
mac y is tUHililesonie. for it means that [>ar(icular kinds of 
endeavor iii educaiiona! inciuiiy are reinforced and pro- 
mulgated, while the legitimacy of aiheoreiical kineb is 
cjue.stionod or belittled, (p. 76) 

Thomas made a ca.se \'ov w'hat he calls "ad hoceiy'” in e'du- 
cationai inquiiy' rather than iheoiy generation and argued 
that "creativity and progress are rarely the fruit of theory 
and more often the fruit of anarchy in thought" (p. 77). 
Quoting Medawar ( 1974), he also cautioned that educa- 
tors often arc seduced by theory' because of pex-nidsm, 
"namely the* adoption of a theory' because of its elegance, 
attnicliveness, or romantic appeal" (p. 78). Theory build- 
ing and studies to validate theories .seem to lva\c an intel- 
lectual air about them that methods studies do nf)l. 

Theories can be destructive, too. Thomas rightly 
pointed out that we dung loo long to the notion of 
readine.ss for reading rather than moving cm to new un- 
derstandings. Shouldn't theories he viewed as a t(X)l to 
understanding and encouraging creativity, rather lhan as 
.something to be proven as v'alid and then defended 
even in the face of evidence lliat refutevs or debunks? 

Rut, 1 do remember there still are people who heliev'e 
the Earth is flat and that the Moon landings were staged 
by the Air Force somewhere in a hangar in New Mexico. 
Maybe we learn more from being atheorctical than from 
Irv'ing to ground <uir work in a theoiy. 

The spirit (Tthe inquiiy that Clymer and Summers 
said could be found in reading the First-Grade Studies 
lives on in reading research tovlay. In that same .spirit we 
need to remember what we are about — helping children 
learn to do that grand and powerful and wonderful thing 
of learning to read. If the methods studies of 1967 (^\[^\ n(^t 
an.swer how we should teach reading, and the sub.se- 
quent years of theory generatk^n have tux Ix^en as pro- 
ductive as we thought, then we mu.st mow on to new 
ways of thinking. Perhaps we should wony le.ss about 
which theory' we are following and instead u.se the tools 
for incjuiry' that did not exist in 1967, both quantitative 
and qualitative, to get on with exploring and rei-)lk'ating 
why .some teachers in some classrooms are highly' suc- 
ces.sfu! in helping children learn t(^ read. I can't think of 
anything more exciting than to blur the lines between re- 
.searcli and practice, guided and inspired hy the past 
rather than encumbered and limited by it. Fur here is the 
paradox: Our literacy hi.stoty is bcHh a blessing and a 
curse. It ble.s.ses us hy guiding and pushing us to new 
way.s of thinking, while at the same time it makes us fear- 
ful when we cannot relate unoithodox ways of thinking 
or doing to the familiar and the comfoilabie. 
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Expanding tlie boundaries: A reaction 
to the First-Grade Studies 



W v like to think of hi>ton‘ as ali\'c, com- 
plex. and intersecting with events, people, 
and lime. This thinking is not original; ii is 
much like tlie thinking ol the late Paulo 
hreire (Freire Fraser. 199"’) who described hi.sior)' as 
“never frt)zen" tp. 311 ). and of Kdward .Said (1993) wIki 
dt^scribed histon 's power “to shape our lives" (p. xxii). 

In framing our response, we have decided to follow the 
formal offered by our fellow’ commentators and begin by 
offering a brief remembrance of the period under discus- 
sion. i9SS-19h", from our persj>eetive. Wo cannot offer 
rlie hrstliand. insider, privileged j'ioinis of view* compara- 
ble to those ol our ci^lleagues, l^ui we tan offer an alter- 
native \ie\vpt)ini of the same [)cnotl. W'e were alive 
then, but were vevy young and in very different eireum- 
.siances than the other eommeniaiors. .\s young children 
during this period we completed first grade and moved 
on through grade school. Thus our perspectives arc in- 
formed by our t)wn memories and our understanding of 
the significant historical, ideological, political, economic, 
social, cultural, and racial events of the period. 

Life in the 60s 

In the I'niled States, the mid-1950s to lale-1960s 
was a period of tremendous social unrest, racial tension, 
economic inequities, and political inju.siice. We offer ex- 
amples of first-grade experiences that reveal the diversity 
of experiences among African Americans and help frame 
our discu.ssion in the next few pages. 

Arlette: 1 lived on Fourth Street in a mid-sized 
tow'ii in northea.stern Ohio with m\’ parents and two 
brothers. Like all the children in our .school district. I 
walked to the neighborhood .school, Jefferson Elemen- 



tary SchcH'J, with the other children on my street. For 
me, it w’a.s a time of w’onder and excitement. I had a 
wonderful teacher, Mrs. Carter, to w'hom I will forever 
be indebted. She not onl\' taught us to read, but she 
taught us to believe in ourselves as learners. WT' u.sed a 
basal reading .series, complete w'ith its white, middle- 
class. nuclear family: Father, Mother, Alice, Jeny, baby 
Su.san. and Jip. 

.Mrs. Ciaiter taught using the transmission model of 
direct instruction. She combined the ba.sal and phonics 
approaches to beginning reading. It .seemed as if the en- 
tire morning of each .school day was spent in a reading- 
related activity. I loved Mrs. C^ailer. .She was .strict, but 
we always believ'ed that .she cared for us as individuals. 
Mrs. Carter w’as an .African American icaclier. 1 can re- 
member how excited my parents were (o learn that I 
wcuild have a black teacher, (Mie they thought would 
care for me and about my education in w'ays lh;il they 
were not certain w hile teachers would care. 

Though Mrs. Cailer .seldom wa.s absent, when she 
W’as. our substitute w'as Mrs. Blakely, another African 
American teacher. Mrs. Blakely and her family attended 
our church, and her daughtcM’ and I were in the same 
Sunday School cla.ss. W'hen Mrs. Blakely came, I knew’ I 
had to be on my best behav'ior: if not. then my parents 
w’ould receive a call and learn of my misbehavior before 
I could walk home. I understand now' that Mrs. Carter 
and Mrs. Blakely show’ed their concern for my education 
by keeping my parents informed of my progrc.s.s and 
behavior. 

I also remember the summer of 1965, when i 
cousin from Monigomety. Alabama, spent her summer 
vacation w'ith us. She thought it was strange that I lived 
near and went to school with white children. I w'as 
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ccjuiilly lunaxcd that she did noi go Lo school with white 
children Inn. instead, went to an all-hlack elementtir\' 
scIk)oL I wondered, why should it be so unusual to go 
to schcx)I with the pccjplc in your neighlxirhc>od? In our 
town, black and white children who lived next d(x>r to 
one another went to the same sclu.ol. 

Violet: In 1962, I attended Bry' mt Klemenlary 
School in Cliicag(y Illinois. My parents viewed my edu- 
cation as very’ iinprmanl and look great care with my 
school work. 1 \^'alkcd ro school with the other children 
in my neighborhood hut little else stands out in my 
memoiy of firM grade. The following facts will help to 
contextualize my experience: The .students were all 
African Americ'an. the teacher was a FAirn-American fe- 
male, and the reading lextl')ooks were basals. Chicago 
Ihiblic Scht)(')ls were under the direction of Benjamin 
Wiliis, wlio acquired notoriety^ for the Willis Wagons. 
These \\'ere mobile units p!:iced in many African 
American schools U) accommodate excess enrollment 
and to avoid desegregation of the schools. 

Individually, we learned that our experiences in 
first grade were not the same as many other African 
American girls. We are reminded of the story* of Ruby 
Bridges, who becanw the first ,\lTican American child to 
integrate an all-wliile elementary' school in New Orleans 
in I960. .She and her fa mil/ faced angry' mobs daily and 
the while parents removc*d their children from her first 
grade classroom. F-or nearly a year, Ruby and her teacher 
experienced first grade together. K\'entually, .some of the 
while children relumed as the school year continued 
< Coles, 199S). The liorror of the time, for many African 
American .schoolgirls, is mo.st dramatically evinced in the 
1963 Sunday morning ehurch hcanhing in Binningliam, 
Alabama, that ended the lives of four African American 
girls; Addie Mae Ccjllins, Denise McNair, Carole 
Kohcilson, and Cynthia \\ e.sle)'. 

Upheaval in many institutions characterized the 
mid-19S0s to late- 1960s in our coiiniry’. Nightly, there 
were news reports of the latest unexplained murders of 
civil riglits and voting rights workers; race riots; lynch- 
ings; and proie.sis by numerous groups from minorities 
(African. Asian, Mexican, and Native American.s), to 
women, lo senior citizens, to college students protesting 
U.,S. involvement in tlie V’ietnam Wan and domestic injus- 
ticCvS (from the rights of migrant workers to discrepancies 
in school funding). It was also a time of tremendous po- 
litical involvement in domestic concerns from the United 
States Supreme Court ailing in the Brown v. Topeka, 
Kansas case for school desegregation to the War on 
Poverty', to the Civil Highi.s Act, to the Immigration Act of 
1965, and to the Voting Rights Act. Two domestic social 
concerns seemed to override others: racial injustice and 
the culture of poverty (Harrington, 1962). 



We begin our response by exj'ianding the historical 
framework for understanding the First-Grade Studies be- 
yond those offered in the prologue and retrospectives. 
Our historical reframing is necessary' h/ccause it high- 
lights the manner in whieli crucial elements oi differ- 
ence — race, etlinicity, language, and gender — were 
excluded from critical educational research during this 
period. Our historical framework is not an attempt xn 
hold researchers to levels of enlightenment that reflect 
current thinking. Rather, we suggc.st that the inclusion of 
such iaciors could have resulted in fundamental educa- 
tional, and by extension, societal change.s. 7'hen, wc of- 
fer an alternative perspective to the studies. Next, we 
offer suggestions for how the soeiocu.uural framework 
could have been expanded lo be more inclusive. Finally, 
we propose an expanded conceptual framew’ork for un- 
derstanding the role of the First-Grade Studies in the his- 
loiy of reading re.search. 

Expi^nding the historical framework 

Historically, tile linkages between literacy and 
schooling always have been of concern to those in po.si- 
lions of power and in control of education. This point is 
argued compcilingly by historian Har\'ey’ Graff (1987), 
who wrote. 

From the cia.^sical era forward, leaders of polities and 
diLirche.s. relbrniers a.s w(.il a.s conseivor.s, have recog- 
nized the uses of literacy and schooling. Often they have 
percei\ ed unhi itlled, unlempered literacy as potentially 
dangerous, a threat to .social order, political integration, 
economic productivity, and [)alicms of authority. 
Increa.singly, however, they came to conclude that litera- 
cy. if provided in carefully controlled, structured, formal 
institutions created exF>ressly for llic purpo.se.s of educa- 
tion and transmission ofliieracy and supervised closely, 
could he a powerful and useful force in acliieving a vari- 
ety of important ends. (p. xxv) 

Alternatively, those in opposition to the dominant 
groups use of power and their control of education 
have sought redress. For example, W.E.B. Du Bois con- 
ducted numerous research studies on Negro education 
between 1915 and 1920 while a member of the faculty at 
Atlanta UnivefvSity, and Horace Mann Bond wrote exten- 
sively of Negro education in the South in the 1930s. 

We submit to you that the conception, design, and 
funding of the First-Grade Studies grew out of the need 
for political and educational leaders to address the na- 
tional, ideological, historical, social, economic, cultural, 
and racial need.s and concerns of the U.S. Generally, ed- 
ucational research ' as tended to overlook these forces 
and focus instead on sanitizing the period. One method 
for accomplishing this has been oversimplifying the im- 
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pad of these issues and eoneeni rating on the national 
political response lo the laundiing of the Soviet Union’s 
Sputnik as tlie primary' impetus for educational funding. 

Histories of reading res(Mrcli also t(*nd to overly 
simplily the events that preceded the funding of the 
First-Grade Studies. By suggesting that tlie events merely 
were a response to the scientific advances in Russia and 
Fle.sch’s pul)li(‘a:ion of \VhyJ()hrniy (kni t Read 
historical accounts imply that it look nearly a dec-ade for 
the* imj'^ad of bfidi of these events kj he realized suflV 
cienily enough lo motivate the g<n'ernmenl to fund edu- 
cational research in reading. Moreover, tin* traditional 
historical frameworks of reading ignore the dynamic of 
history': its intersection with politics, ideology, society, 
culture, and economics. 

In the wake of the Cold War, Americans looked in- 
ward to domestic i.ssiics that had sparked violent and 
nonviolent demonstrations, protests, and riots. The na- 
tional political, economic, .‘♦ocial, and racial crises of the 
period challenged pc>lilicians. researchers, anti educators 
to combat more directly ptnerty and address inequalities 
in educalional oppt)rainities and lo uphold the nation's 
commilnienl itj a democratic .society of all Americans in- 
cluding African. Asian, Mexican, and Native Americans; 
ITieno Ricans; Ap[^alachiun whites; and people living in 
ptA'eiiy. For example, in tlie aftermath of the Brown v. 
'fopi.'ka Board of F'tliu'ation coui1 ease (which legally 
dismantled the “separate but equal’' docirine and provid- 
ed equal educational opponunities) some groups, like 
the National A.s.sociation for the Ath'ancemeni of Coloret I 
People (N.\ACP), qiie.siioned the ideological foundations 
of schooling from per pupil co.sts to opportunities for 
educalional advancement, 

One spin-off of the Cavil Rights moN'emeni was 
pmte.si.s/demon.siraiions by othtM' underrepre.sented 
groups within the Hnited States, who also .sought eciual 
rights, eduealionai opj)oriimilie.s. :ind greater political 
and eccaiomic ju.siice. Another spin-off was tlie e.siablish- 
ment (T private schools committed lo offering a better 
education tc^ African American ch.ildren than they were 
experieni ing in the public schools, like the Nairobi Day 
School in Hast Palo Alto, (ailifornia. 

It is difficailt to imagine that the daily media cover- 
age of some of the events of the Civil Rights Movement, 
the War on Poverty, Vietnam W'ar, Voting Rights Act, 
Immigration Act, and liie eslaldishment of the National 
OrganizatuMT for Women has been left out of the histori- 
cal framing of discussions around the funding of the 
First-Grade Sluilies. Just month.s before the official pre- 
conference meeting of the First-Grade Studies, May 31- 
June 3, 196*1 (but certainly following other meetings on 
the issue). President Lyndon Johnson appealed to 
Congress by addressing the social and economic dispari- 



ty of our nation’s poor. In a .special addre.ss to ('ong/ess 
in March 1%'i, President lyndon B. Johnson called for a 
national war on poverty. It was important then, as it is 
now, Uj address the needs of every' Amca'ican. In his 
196S Slate of the Union addre.ss, I’resideni Johnson stal- 
ed that “for tile primaiy anil secondary school yt ars we 
will aid public schools serving low-income familie.s’' 
(John.son, p. 7). Later, lie pledged iliai “new labomiories 
and center.*^ w'ill help our schools — help them lift their 
standarLls of exci*ilenee and explore new nuahods ol 
teaching’’ (p. 7). When ynu rev iew the First-Grade 
Studies you are left wondering, where are the issues of 
race and social economic siams in these .studies, in a [x*- 
riou where both is.sues were daily before the nation? 

The First-Grade Studies: An alternative 
perspective 

An examination of tlie agreements among reading 
re.searcliers during the sf'iring 196-i preeonferenec (Bond 
it: Dyk.stra, 19b i) reveals that reading rtvsearehers were 
interested in accounting for race, economic .status, com- 
munity 0 '*g'*r.:r.a'.ion. and income in their re.seareli study. 
More .specifically, the recommendations eoiicerniiig com- 
munily. school, and iJa.ss included (a) .socioeconomic 
status of the community as tlerivei! from census rejx>rts, 
(b) laganixation of ilu* community' (urlxm. siibuilxin. 
small town, rural), (c) occupational characieri.siics of tlie 
community' (industrial, agrarian, etc.), and (d) general 
statement concerning condidon of the community (sta- 
ble. transitional, lilighted, etc.). During the jx'eeonfer- 
enee it also was recommendetl that pupil i haraciL'ristii- 
data would include (a' .sex (gender), (b) chronological 
age, (e) raee/elhniciiy. and (d) j^reschool exjxTience. 

'Hie original studies' data cin the.se variables appear 
to suggest that .some reading researchers were aware (d 
and concerned with the need to address the intersection 
of race, ela.s.s, and geixler anil their effects on beginning 
reading in.simclion. Jean Chall ( BXD. director of one of 
the originally funded {-iropu.sals, offered Intriguing in- 
sights into the project. She noted that there were re- 
search propo.sals submitted for consiclcration. 27 of 
which \^■e^e funded, and IS of which were used in the 
cro.ss-sludy' analysis. Fhe following three cjiKsstions were 
U) ix* inv'e.stigaied in llie First-(.}rade Studies: 

1_ 'I'o w’hiii extent lire varioii.s pupil, leucher, clas^, siIiodI. 
and community clKiraetcriMics related lo pupil achieve- 
ment in firsl-graile reading and spelling? 

2. Which of the many approaches to initial reading in- 
siructirin produces superior reading and spelling 
achievement at the end of first grade? 
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^ Is nnv pro^r.ini uni(|uc-ly cfTcriiu* or inollWlivc for 

(Hipils willi hij»h or Iiiw r(';uljiu‘ss lor roaclin).^'' (p, S in 

orij^ijial suidy p. in lliis \tjlunK*l 

III ill is aniclc. \vc* will LoiicciilnUc ua ihc impikt of 
i!‘n* (irst (luosiinii on ivaclinj* ro.soardi, lor it appe ars lo 
iiulit alc an inloivsl in considoriii)^ (ho olTcc'l of oonioMs 
upon ix'^'inninj; rcsuling, C'liall ( simccl iliai, “The* 
^:*ual |ol' ilio projce'il was not only to romparc and (oiv 
Ua.sl llu* oircc'iivoiu'.ss of iho allornaiivc approaches lo 
bcj^imiin.i; rcadin)^ hm lo ideiuiiy the naimv and degree 
of variation ow(*d to eliaracierisiics ol’the child, leaeliers, 
and schools” (p. -lO), Moreover, she wrote, “'Hu.* cjiies- 
lion of urgetu y eoncerned,..\vhal should be expecied lo 
work Ix'si Ibr the students in any particular classmonV 
(p. ‘[0). Overall, concerns with ideological and meihod- 
ologie’al probleivts v\ivli the study and with the conclu- 
sions ha\e been covered by others elsewhere (e.g., 

('hall, b)tr; Sipay, Uj name a lew). The pixjhleni 

with the use of siandardizeul te.siing begs is.sues not ad- 
dressed in this es.say bul addre.ssed by others (Gould, 

1981 199(v, ,Sokal, 198"). Issues willi reading lesls and 
what they a< lually measure also haw been well tloeu- 
iiienied l^y harr and Carey ( IW). 198(d, 

S(.‘\.era! of die (imded reseaixii proposals that were 
L'liniinated from analysis el(.*arly identified .students of col- 
or aiuJ iho.se whose \'\vs\ language was not Hnglish. and 
eommunilies (hat were disadvantaged, Altliough lhe.se 
were not reasons giwn for their t'xclusion from u’o.s.s- 
siudy aiulvsis. it af)peared that the data from all of the.s(* 
studies did iK)l meet (he need.*. (/I’lhe cro.s.s-suuiy analy- 
sis. hor example, siudie.s not included in the cross-study 
anaiy.sis were directed 1^' Mom, NkCann (wiv) eonduetetl 
re.scarch among Spanish-spisiking suiilenis), Ghall, Harris 
and Sewer, and Murphy (among nonwhile fKipulalions). 

One can only assume that ratx’ was negligihle in 
the other .siiklies because it is not mentioned as a <.le- 
scTiplor. I'or example, the (k)leman KejxHl conducted in 
19 (h found “that almost 80 percent of all while pupil.s in 
the 1st and I2ih grades attend seluxiis that were from 90 
to 100 jxacent white. Sixty-five piTceni of Idaek students 
in the first grade attended scluu)ls with Mudenl popula- 
tions that were between 90 to 100 percent black. This 
meant that the majority of children in the United States 
attended .segregated .seliools and that white ehiklren 
were the most segregated” (Spritig, 199a. \'). M7). 
Nevertliele.ss, the ero.s.s-.study analysis included dearly 
identified .seleeli\ e sampling among wTile .students, 'rhis 
.selective inclusion resulted in the ero.ss-study analysis of 
es.seniially the same type of students, white and middle- 
cla.ss, w'ho were taught in .selective way.s (hasal.s vs, non- 
Ixt.sals). Chull ( 1967) repoitecl a .sun'cy by Banon and 
Wilder ( 1964) tliat indicated 9H"1) of first-grade teachers 



ii.sed ba.sals; thu.s any deviation would Iiave .some 
Ilaw’ihorne effect on the students, teachers, eommuniiy, 
and re.seareh study. So, in seemingly normal ela.sst=s ol‘ 
white or mostly while .students, then* was .some degree 
of agreement among variables and the pi>.ssibiliiy foi 
ero.ss-.siudy analysis. 

As imporianl as i.ssue.s of iac(‘ and cla.ss w<M'e in the 
mid"19^0.s to the !ai.e-19()0s and in s|^ile )f their inclusion 
in the first cjuesiion o\' this project, liieir worth to tin* 
projc?ci hecoine.s a mufllcd point since the .studies In 
which communities, .sehool.s, and the race of pupiils w'ere 
dearly defined (as nninvhiie and non'~Fngllsh-si)eaking) 
were eliminated from the eross-stixly analysis in the 
Final Report. At first, it appeared odd lo us that teacher 
race was not a que.siion llial the re.st*archers considered. 
We wondered w'liy, if pupil raee w*a.s an important fac- 
tor, w'hy not ilie race of the leachersr' F'rom the tiata and 
reports it isn’t dear why this was not a diaraeleristic the 
researchers thought was im}-)oriant. We may never 
know: Init h(-‘re is what we do know. I-ir.si, .several stud- 
ies have detailed, .stali.siically, the large number of 
African American teachers that were displaced with the 
enfoK'emeni of di-.segregaiion plans during this jx*ri(xl 
(Fo.ster, 1997). lluis perhap.s limiting the pos.sible pool. 
Second, when race isn’t nientioiK'd, il*s usually beeau.se 
evcTVone U of the same raee, in lhe.se ea.ses while, 
though .sex (gentka*) i.s an i.ssue dial wa.s eun.sidered. 'Fhe 
ah.senee of raee and s(x ial economic cla.ss i.ssues, then as 
now, suggests deepc*r i.ssue.s are unexamined williin llu' 
field and within rc-.s^areh. And their ah.senee is blinding, 
Irnnic'ally. .se\'eral of ilie findings reported by Bond 
and Dykstra in their Final Uepoit afso rellec’t tlu’ need for a 
greater imdt*r.sianding of the efieel of community, .sc'hool, 
cla.ss, and leadieis on beginning reading in.siruetion. Bond 
and Dykslra (19(i7) listed the following I'indlngs: 

1. Kcading programs are not ecjually elTcciive in all siuia 
lions. li\’idcntly. laclors oilier than nictlxxl, witliin a 
p.iilicular learning situation. intliuMXe pupil success in 
leading; 

2. Reading ac hievernem is related to other charadca isiics 
in addition to those inve.sligaied in this stucly. Pupils in 
certain school systems l>e(.'anie heller readers than 
l)upils in olhc’r .school .sy.stems even when pupil eh:irac- 
leri.stics were controlled slatisiii'ally. Fuilhermore, the.se 
dilferenevs do not seem lo he directly related lo the 
cla.ss, school, teacher, and community c'lvaraderislics 
.ipprai.sed in this .study; 

Fuiure r(\se:treh might well center on teacher and learn- 
ing situation characteri.stics rather than mellKxl and ma- 
terial.s. The tremendous range among classrooms within 
any meilxxl points out the importance of elements itt 
the learning .situation over and above methods em- 
ployed. (pp. 122-123^p. 7S). 
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Hf)nd :mc‘ DylvSini ( I%7j dc*duivd that, ’One* of tin* 
most striking lindings was the* pcrsislenev of project differ- 
ences in reading achiewment even alter adjustments were 
made for differences in pupil rt^adiness for reading. 
KviLleiiily, reading achievement is inlluenced l'>y facU)rs 
I'jeculiar to scliool systems over and above differences in 
measuretl [jre-reading capability of pupils" (p. I()()/p. 62). 
Ivtuer, Oyksira ( 1968), spc'aking on tlie implications of ihc 
study fiM* cla.ssrooms, wrote "The elements of the learn- 
ing situation attril)Uiable to teachers, classrooms, sclux)ls, 
and scIuxjI systems obviously play a larger role lin lx*gin- 
ning readingl" (p. 11 ). Later he noted that, "it is likely 
that improvement in reading instruction can be brought 
about more efficiently by impnwed selection and training 
of teachers, by improved in-service training programs, 
and by informed school learning climates than by inslilu- 
tional changes in instmctional programs" (p. 11). 

In summary, one oftlie purposes of this brief di.s- 
cussion of tlie marginalization of the issues of race and 
class in the First-Grade Studies is t(^ begin to examine 
some of the underlying as'^iimptions tliat have stymied 
reading rescareh, We began witii an examination of th(' 
complex and interwoven relationships among historical. 
ide{)logical, political, social, cultural, economic, and 
racial forces and events operating in th*' nation in the 
mid-19‘S0s to late* 1960s. The point we want to make 
here is that race, class, ethnicity, gender, language, and 
geographical location have been largely avoided, margin- 
alized, or misrepiesented in much reading research until 
the 1980s. 'file report itself and th.e events surrounding it 
are written in tlie nomiatiw, if not autonomous (Street, 
1996) fashion of reading researcii that ignores. inarginaL 
izes. or distances itself from the cemtexts in which the re- 
.search lakes place. Street (198-I/1996) de.scribed the 
academy’s position on literacy as autonomous, claiming 
that within the academy, literacy has been studied as il 
unaffected by social, cultural, political, economic, and in* 
stitutional influences and c'ontexts. 

Given the historical lack of attention in reading re- 
search to historical, ideological, political, .social, cultural, 
economic, and racial influences and contexts, we have 
offered several examples that illustrate alternative per- 
ceptions of the influence of these forces on reading dur- 
ing the same lime period. In what follows, we want to 
highlight briefly the resources available at the time to 
help inform the First-Grade Studies. 

Expanding the sociocultural 
frameworks 

At] we approach the end of this centur)', it is help- 
ful to review our pasi accomplishments in the field of 



reading research in light of our \';ir^ing histories. lulward 
Said ( 1993) wrote, "The fact that the United Stales con- 
tains SC) many histories... is by no means to he sialdcnlv 
feared .since many of them were always ilu'n*, and out c^f 
them an Amei'ican .society and politics. ..were in fact cre- 
ated" (p. xxvi). On tlie one band, .some fear that the* plu- 
rality ofliisiorics and \'oices disturbs a sen.se of harmony 
and (iiie.siions the .status ([uo of rc*ading r(‘.sc*arch. C)n the 
other hand, some welcome* a more lionc.st appraisal of 
the past that dispels myths of normalization and perfectly 
crafted rc.seaivh and acK'anevs the notion of the* nee'd to 
take a proactive stance in reading re.searc'h, 'I'his later 
.stance acknowledgers and im’iles histories and \'oices of- 
ten silenced or marginalized, to share in the retellings of 
reading liisloo’. For us, this has meant reviewing this 
clas.sic .study and aUemjxing to make "visible the htsKiri- 
c'ally and .socially coastrurled .strengths and limitations cT 
tho.se places atul borders we inherit and whic h frame* our 
di.scourses and social relations" (Giroux, 1997, p. 368). 

By w'uy of illusiralif)n. ue briefly ''hare iw'o examples. 

How might the princ'ipal resc‘nrc'hcrs have acl- 
dre.ssed issues of race? One way wenild have been K'l in- 
clude in the project the many head.'> of colored Nc*gi*o 
school systems in the segregate^! South who attended 
the Uniwrsiiy of Chicago. Haivard Uni\'ersiiy, and 
Teachers College and had access to the current researcii 
and theories a\*ailable during this period. 'riu*se .scholais, 
whose research for ck ciorai degrcc-s did not appear in 
established journals for reasons not cli.snis.sed here, 

(‘oiild hav(* seized as dirc'ciors of Firsl-(hade Studies in 
segregated schools. For e\am[de, Helen Adelle W’iiiling, 
direc-ior of colored/Negro education I’or the Male of 
Cjcorgia, recorded jiotes in which she dc*.sc'ribec! her ef- 
forts to apprise teac hers of current Ideas about reading 
instruction during thi.s period. 

Another way of atklre.ssing race w'oulcl ha\'c been 
to c'onsidcT information about communities and leadiers. 
For example, .some leac'her bisloric's could ha\x* illumi- 
nated or accounted for the variance in the data collected, 
Michele Foster's (1997) book Bkich 'ArteVv/x o;/ 

Tcachiu^ described the \*iews of African American teach- 
ers on tc*aching o^’er several decades. One of the inter- 
views she conducted was with Etta Mae Marks, who 
began her prole.ssional tc*aching career in Lindale, 'I’exas, 
in 19^34 and was leaching during the time of First-Grade 
Keading Studies. Ella Mae Marks was born and rai.sed in 
Lindale and taught in the ctm.solidalecl school for African 
American sludent.s in the segregated school .system of 
Lindale, Texas. In 196S. with the enforcement of deseg- 
regation and the threat of withholding federal funds to 
the district, Lindale de.segregated its school .system and 
mcjved Mrs. Marks to the while elemenlar>' school. She 
was forced to leach in an all-white school thereafter. 
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beginning with summer sciiool and follcwed by several 
years as a remedial reading teacher. Finally, she was giv- 
en her own classroom, but many while parents would 
not send their children to her for an education. 

Ironically, she was luckv', for she was one of the few^ 
African American teachers able to retain their jobs after 
desegregation in Texas (Foster, 1997). 

From our perspective, race and class have always 
been issues in .Aanerican education, as they were in the 
mid-195(ls to late-1960s, during the period in which the 
First-Grade Studies were undertaken. The presentation of 
the First-Grade Studies as unencumbered by race and 
class concerns suggests some son of scientific purity, nl> 
jectiviry, cultural neutrality, and imagined truth that can 
come from research studies that don't deal directly with 
the contexts in which they arc situated. In this manner, 
the status quo is perpetuated and cultural reproduction 
sustained. Hi.siorian Har\’cy Graff (1995.) put it this way; 
“Although .seldom slated, less often contemplated present- 
day conceptions, arrangements, and practices of literacy 
as well as schooling and learning are bistohcally foiuided 
and fi}vundod[\{i\\k^ in original). They are also strong 
and powerfully resi.stani to change" (p. 323). In reading, 
research that fails to inform itself also helps to maintain 
dominant ideologie.s and normative practices that dispro- 
portionately IxMiefit ceilain gioups. 'Fhe price of o\'er- 
looking contextual issues, especially the issues or race, 
class, language, and communiy, is w'ithout measure. 

Expanding the conceptual frameworks 

Unquestionably, the First-Grade Studies represent a 
historical breaking point for change in reading research 
as experts in the field undertook the monumental task of 
conducting a ccx)perative study of beginning reading in- 
.struction in the United Stales. Initially, its potential for in- 
fonning re.search and practice w'cre unfathomable. We 
have all learned a great deal from the studies, both from 
its strengths and from its limitations. In this retrospective 
essay, we ha\'e offered a narratixe that represents an al- 
ternative way of viewing the time, ex'ents, and contexts. 

What have \w learned from our review of the First- 
Grade Studies? First, our rewieu' of this study has re- 
vealed to us that (a) the First-Grade Studies represent a 
particular ideological and pciwer relationship within the 
academy; (b) cooperative research efforts can be a pow- 
erful force in shaping our understanding of reading re- 
search and reading instruction: (c) there is no one best 
way to teach beginning reading: (d) race, class, and lan- 
guage are important \ariables to consider in beginning 
reading inslmclion; and. (c) contextual considerations 
(community, scIkjoI district, school building, cla.ssroom. 
teacher, and pupil) al.sr) are important variables lb, at can 



add to our understanding of beginning reading instruc- 
tion. The researchers connected with the First-Grade 
Studies acknowledged the importance of contextual fca- 
rures on beginning reading, within their first question t^f 
their study. Ironically, this question though not ad- 
dressed in their data analysis, became the cornerstone of 
their argument for the need to study these very variables 
and how they might affect reading instruction and 
achievement. Prophetically, they sugge.sied that answers 
to this question may liold the mo.st promise for under- 
standing the variance in beginning reading. 

vSecond, our review has made clear to us that read- 
ing research has not adeciuaielv’ addressed the concerns 
raised in this first question of the First-Grade .Studies, nor 
hax'e we mo\'cd veiy far beyond the results o{ the study. 
We know that these issues are important considerations, 
hut what specific role they play is not clearly under- 
stood. Current National As.sessment of Educational 
Progres.s data suggest that the performance standards of 
nonwhites on standardized measures of reading are still 
lagging behind diose of whites, regardless of the instruc- 
tional methods u.sed. Most distrc.ssingly, we have learned 
that it has taken nearly 20 years for reading research to 
evolve to the point where we take seriously the influ- 
ence of race, class, and language cjn how .students in 
x'aiying communirie.s, school disiricis, schools, and class- 
rooms arc instructed in l:)eginning reading. Dudley- 
Marling and Murphy ( 1997 ) wrote; “Schools are also 
implicated in producing and reproducing ineciuities relat- 
ed to race, class, gender, and language by favoring 
knowledge and pedagogical practic'es that privilege the 
skills and experiences of middle- and upper-middle class 
students" (p. -161 ). F'urther, we ha\'c learned that contex- 
tual considerations arc the responsibility of all reading 
researchers and should always be a part oi our lliinking 
and focus. 

Finally, we ha\e learned that reading research is a 
complex multilax'cred, dynamic proce.ss lhai is e\cr 
changing. Purcell-Crales ( 1997) put it this way; ‘The epis- 
temological assumptions and pre.su pp('>sit ions that 
ground ‘research’ ha\'e also exolved, changing and 
broadening from what many of us firsSt learned and 
adopted, mainly from the hard sciences, two and three 
decades ago" (p. 283). Importantly, as we mox'e into the 
next centuy, with projections of an increasingly diverse 
student population, reading re.search will need to extend 
its boundaries of inquirs- to include alterruuix’c voices, 
perspecti\x\s. and methodologies to increa.se our under- 
standing of beginning reading instruction. 

In conclusion, the historical, ideological, .social, cul- 
tural, economic, and racial forces that hax'e jMix'ileged or 
di.sprivileged certain groups witliin the United States be- 
come our points of reference in an e.xa mi nation of the 
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events that were a part of the national consxiousness 
during the years of the First-Grade vStuclies and the mar- 
ginalization of the events in the reported data and publi- 
cations. We have argued that by expanding the 
historical, sociocultural, and conceptual frameworks we 
use to understand the First-Grade Studies, we offer an al- 
ternative way of viewing the impact of the First-Grade 
Studies and their place in the history of reading research. 

We have used examples from the literacy histories 
of representatives from underrepresented ryoups to illus- 
trate how the myth of normalcy and the autonomy of 
reading research has failed to offer broad viewpoints for 
understanding the legacy of the First-Grade Studies. In 
addition, we use these examples to tlwan the perpetua- 
tion of sanitized official histories of reading research and 
offer in their place greater contextual ization and demys- 
tification of the complex and interwoven nature of read- 
ing research. We believe that mainstream and alternative 
histories need to be read together to offer some balance 
between excessively positive or negative retellings. We 
believe our examination of the assumptions that ha\*e 
upheld reading research as neutral and apolitical can 
help to provide a framework for conceptualizing future 
reading research studies. 

In 1968 Howard Gardner obseived, "History never 
looks like history^ when you are living through it. ..it al- 
ways looks confusing and messy, and it feels uncomfort- 
able" (cited in Clifford, 1988, p. 169). We agree and, 
along with Purcell-Gates (1997), have ol:>serv'ed that the 
history of reading research appears to be at a crossroads; 
The Held must iearn from its past and more directly' ad- 
dress issues that have been silenced, marginalized, or ig- 
nored. Our vision for the future of reading research is 
proactive. We would like to sec more cooperative read- 
ing research effons that include a plurality of voices and 
perspecti\'cs framed upon a commitment to social 
change and improvement. 
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The First-Grade Studies 30 Years Later 

One of the most original and influential smdies in reading 
research was first published in 1967 in Reading Research 
Quatterly, “Ihe Cooperative Research Program in First-Grade 
Reading Instruction,” better known as tlie Fkst-Grade Studies. 
Why reprint the article 30 years later? There are many impor- 
tant reasons: 

• The importance of history to literacy researchers, 

• The continued interest in beginning literacy, 

• Tlie encouragement of methodological eclecticism, 
and 

• The need to make tliis study accessible to cuirent 
reading educators. 

Revisiting the First-Grade Studies, an offprint of the 1997 
RRQ issue that commemorates the 30th anniversary of their 
publication, provides a view of tlie historical implications of 
the First-Grade Studies and how the Studies continue to 
provide valuable insights for those v/ho seek answers about 
effective beginning reading instruction. 

This book will allow literacy educators of today and 
those of tlie future to enjoy and benefit from revisiting tliis 
historical reading research. 
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